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PREFACE 


TffE object of tbip book is to onablo tho studont or tbo 
goDcral reader to obtain in tho compass of a small nolumo a 
pioturo of tbo political, religious and social lifo of tbo jiooplo 
of M\soro during tbo period of sovon contunos from tbo 
fourth to tbo closo of tho elo\onth century. With this ond 
in viovr, nn attempt is made throughout, to keep oloso to tho 
original authorities, ^vhcro\or that lins boon possible, and 
whore conjecture is inovitablo, to summariso tho host modern 
criticism. Unimportant details aro kept out as far as posaiblo, 
and stress is laid on tho brood principles nhich constitute 
tho true interest in Mjsoro historj' and which shall not 
mislead, if tho reader pursues tbo subject afterwards So 
far as tho political historj' of tho origin and early development 
of tho Ganga dynasty is concerned, I have only given a 
summary of tho information that is available on tbo subject, 
for I am fully awaro that tho ablest investigators and 
scholars differ widely in their views and fresh ovidonoo may 
at any hour upset tentative conclusions and force us to seek 
now interpretations of the data 

I have made a very liberal use in this work, of tho 
Gazetteers of Lewis Eice and C Hayavadana Eao and tho 
rValuable reports of tho distinguished Arohmlogist Maha- 
I aahopadhaya E Narasimhachar, and if I have borrowed 
vinconsoiously from other sources without aoknowledgmont, 
it is because what one has read becomes part of the furniture 
of one’s own mind. 

I am deeply under obligation to Dr. M. H Krishna, M.A , 
D. Litt (Lond.), Professor of History and Director of Archoe- 
logical Eesearches in Mysore, for suggestions and kmdly help- 
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tng me with bloeke and pbotoc wblob I have nsod In thl« 
Tolome Mr A. NtUkont* Soctry TTnirertity Pr&- 

feesor of Indian History and Arobealogy Madras for bis kind 
perusal of my mannscript and Taloable inggestfons Mr 
S. Brikaiitiab B A. B Jl, Editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Mytblo Society for the help and eDOOuragement he gave 
me In the work and for kindly publishing my i^elei on 
Beliglon and Arohlbeotnre In the JoumaL 

I am Indebted for the preparation of an Index, the oozreo- 
tion of many slips and the supplying of many omlsaianB to nry 
friends and ooUeagues m the University I must eapeciaJly 
mention my old friends Messrs V T 'BmDarayana Iyengar 
M.A., Leoturer in Sanskrit M Yamunaoharya M^A.. Lecturer 
In PhQflSophy and H L Hadyappa, M A Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, University of Mysore and Mr E. Y lingappiah 
for various kinds of help rendered 

The fsults of the work are my own and I express regret for 
their ooonzTenoe in the volome. D marks are not used, 
and nnifarmlty in the spelling of proper names Is perhaps 
not maintained and certain errors of omission and oommlision 
have crept In and these oould have been avoided If there was 
enongh time for another revision of the manuseript and for a 
more earefol aorutlny of the proofs. 

Bangalore 

, S4th January 1936 
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THg 

GANGAS OF TALKAD 


CHAPTER I 

The Oeigihs and Cheonology of the 

Gahgas 

Of the ancient dynasties of South India, the 
Gangas were one of the most illustrious who 
ruled over the greater part of the Mysore coun- 
try, then known by the wellnigh -forgotten name 
Gangavadi which survives only in the designa- 
tion of a community of Mysore peojile known to, 
this day as the Gangad^kar Vokkaltgars . '' The 
rise and fall of 'the dynasty of the' Gangas 'ma_i^ 
an important hut neglected chapter of .Mysore 
history A brief reference do the general his- 
torical condition of the country on the eve of 
the advent of the Gangas fits into the general 
mosaic of the 'history of India.^ The decline of 
the Satavahana Empire in the first quarter of 
the third century A.D. loosened the bonds which 
had restrained the disruptive forces, always 
ready to operate in the country, and allowed 
them to produce their normal result, a medley 
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of petty states ■with ever varying boundaries 
a nd engaged in internecine war The aggres 
sions of the Kshatrapas on the Andhra terri- 
tory from the North and Northwest, and of the 
Vakatakas from the centre of the Deccan, 
deprived the Satavahanas of the most integral 
part of their empire. The Eastern and South- 
eastern portions of then- empire similarly came 
under the sway of the Ikshvaku^ Salankajunas 
and Vishnukundins * The Chutas’ and the 
Nagas' who had claimed relationship -with the 
ruling family of the Satavahanas and achieved 
great pohtical distmctaon by wars against the 
Sakas and Kshatrapas established their mde- 
pendence m the south western region of the 
empire. 

The Andhras were opposed m the south by 
the PaUavas who eictended them power gradual- 
ly in aU directions and acquired the territory of 
Tondaimandalam Virakuclia Pallava, withn 
view to develop and consolidate his territory, 
married an heiress of the south-casteni block 
of Andhra temtoiy and daughter of Siva 
skanda Naga, a very powerful and influential 
pnnee of ilinore, and acquired control over all 
the domimons mcluding Kuntala which Sna- 
il, a. xn. P no. 

JE. P IaO. Vn P 51 
OE. I. XrV 15J. 
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skanda ruled. Later it became the settled x^olicy 
of the Pallavas who bad acqumed a great king- 
dom by dynastic alliances, to subdue neigbbour- 
mg xiowers and enforce local acquiescence of 
their overlordsMp. 

The events coUnected with the history of the 
Oangas require to be pieced out and fitted mto 
a mosaic extracted as they are from inscriptions 
which are sometimes vague mdicators of his- 
torical events. , The difficulty of the historian 
is further enhanced by the highly controversial 
chronological framework m which the events 
narrated in these pages are set Looking back on 
the periods mentioned m legends and traditions 
as well as m the mscri]3tions of Nagarjima- 
konda,^ it may be observed that a famous family s 
of kings ruled north of the river Krishna in 
ikndhradesa This Ikshvaku dynasty seems 
to have been xirominent there between 225 A. D. 
and 345 A L. The Ganga foimders who claim 
descent from Ikshvaku Vamsa may really have 
belonged to this dynasty which not only suc- 
ceeded to the cultural inheritance of the Sata- 
vahanas but a large part of their temxioral x)os- 
sessions, thus bemg enabled to spread Hindu 
culture to the outside world. The claims of the 
Chalukyas and the Gangas to their descent from 


iMad E E 1926 and 1927 
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the solar race,^ the mamage, — according to a 
Nagarjunakonda inscription— of an Ikshvaku 
princess with the TTing of Vanavasi, ^and the 
pnde of the Kaikayas in having brought about 
matnnionial alliances with Ikshvakus and 
Kajarsis, — aU indicate that relationship with 
this family was solicited on account of its high 
Imeage and exalted character The rule of this 
dynasty was continned till its displacement by 
the Salankayanas from the one side and the 
Kadamba Vakataka expansions on' the other 
Its disappearance and extinction may be dated 
roughly about 340 A. D , and it coincided with 
the meteoric descent of Samudragupta mto the 
south, rudely shocking the stability of existing 
kingdoms and providing opportumfacs for on 
terpnsing men to carve out kingdoips for tliom- 
selves. This subversion of the power of the 
prmeipalities dubiously mdepeudont, coupled 
with the abeyance of pohbcal authority capable 
of enforcing peace and order— the direct result 
of his mvasiou— also favoured the plans of 
powerful kings, like the Pallnvns, for territonnl 
aggrandisoment Like the Kadamba llnyiim 
Sarma, perhaps, the progenitors of the Gangas 
acted smularlv It is not then imiirohablc that 


J iljtorff and Coerg Itom tbe laffriptlcmj r M; E. G. Vol. Vlf 
Sb. 04. 
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two ambitious Ikslivaku princes came to Perur 
and laid the foundations of tbe G-anga dynasty 
about tbe fourth century. If this view is tena- 
ble, it will then be possible to arrange m defimte 
chronological sequence the subsequent reigns of 
the G-anga rulers. The two prmces, Didiga and 
Madhava of the Ikshvaku dynasty marched 
southwards after the disintegration of the Iksh- 
vaku kmgdom, and arrived at Perur still called 
Ganga Perur, and there met with the Jain 
Acharya Simhanandi who mterested himself 

Note — (a) Several are the theories advanced both traditional and 
historical as to the origins of the dynasty According to the tradi- 
tional account of the Western Gangas, Hansehandra of the Ikshvaku 
Vamsal had a son named Bharata, whose wife Vijaya Mahadem 
bathed in the Ganges to remove her langour and begot Gangadatta 
whose posterity were the Gangas 3 On one of this line, Bhagadatta, 
was bestowed the government of Kalinga, while to Sridatta his 
brother, was givln the ancestral kmgdom with the elephant which 
thus became the Ganga crest God Indra gave to Priya Bandhu 
one of this dynasty five tokens with a warning that they would 
disappear if the kmg proved an apostate Durmg an aggression 
by Mahipala uf TJijam on the territory of Padmanabha Ganga 
demanding the surrender of the five tokens, the two sons of Padma- 
nabha Ganga with their sister and attendent brahmms and the 
tokens were sent southwards to escape assault These two sons 
Didiga and Madhava were the founders of the Western Ganga 
Line 3 

(b) The account given m the Kabnga Ganga mscnptions is 
that Purvasu, son of Tayati, being without sons practised self- 


lE 0 Vn Sk 225, 236 
2E 0 vrr Ng 35 
8 1 A xm 275 
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ie*tralirt md pxopltlJited tli« rirer Gangi bj iriilcli piw»n« ii* 
obtained a aon QangtTE, wboae deacmdant*, were Tletorloaj In the 
wrorld u the Gnn^ Hnp, 

(o) The Weetem Gang* Un^ Dnrrlnlta li mentioned In 
Oxuamareddipora Plate! ae belonging to the Uneage of 'PHtnn, a 
faet which Indneea the eonclneioo that the Gangas were Taderaj 
Uke the Eallngm Gangaa who formed an important Hew In the 
•erenth and eigth eentnrlea and eontinoed their mle down to the 
tirtecnth eentniy 

(d) Theae Ineeciptioni, on which the itorie* of their eonneetlonf 
with the rlTer Qangei eeem to be baeedf appear to lack eredlbOltj 
The origin of the djaaitj and the commencement of the reign of 
ita ml era are rather obeenre. JaTaawnl remarki that tmder the 
PaBarai there into ezUtenee a anb-klngdoia of the Brahmin 

KanTBTanaa who after their original home adopted their djneaUe 
name ai the Gangaa. Theae Kanrajraaai were Ter 7 likely an off 
•hoot of the Imperial EasTajanaa of Magadha the Uit king of 
which djnnctj Sosarman, wa! taken prlaoser and rrmered to the 
Sooth bj Satarahann. Theae Eanrajanat, known alao aa Baagha 
bkrtpif, inheriting the tradition aa well aa the deminloBt of the 
klanrjaa were nntaralij hein to tboae parta of the Deeenn and 
Sooth India orer which the Nandaa and Maorjaa had alrcadr 
etereiaed Bttarninty TMa djnnaty whioh aaeceeded the Bonga 
Dynaatj about 71 B. wma able to malntnin ita powera aeeordlng 
to traditiona for aboct 45 jeora In an empire that waa hetero- 
geneooa in eharaeter eonaltting of dominiona looaolj knit and 
forming dlTerae rinlta. The Oangaa were of Janhareyn aid of the 
Eanraynna gotroa and as ineh it la not whoDy Impocalble that 
tome eeion of the family of the fanperiai KaaTajanei emigrated 
tooth in teorch of n kingdom, after the diaaolntiea of the Kanra 
Empire In 25 B. O. It Is reiy dlfOenlt to agree with aoch an eariy 
antfainlty that la aiiigBed to the foaadatloa of Oangn mle In 
Uyaore. 


m the lustory of these princes, gnve Uiem ins 
tmction and obtained for them a boon from 
the Goddess Padmavati, condrmed by the ftift 
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of a sword, and the promise of a kingdom. 
Madhava with a shout struck with his sword, a 
stone pillar described as the chief obstacle in 
the way of his securing the throne, and the pil- 
lar fell in^ two pieces. Simhanandi recognis- 
ing this fact as a good omen made a crown 
from the petals of the harmkara blossoms and 
placed it on the heads of the brothers and gave 
them his peacock fan, as a banner. Probably, 
in due course he iDrovided them with an army 
and mvested them with all kingly powers He 
also impressed upon them the foUowmg coun- 
sel—// you fail %^i loliat you promise, if you 
descend from the Jama Sasana, if you take the 
wives of others, if you are addicted to spirits or 
flesh, if you associate with the base, if you give 
not to the needy, if you flee in battle— your 
race will go to ruin ^ There was a considerable 
Jain element m the population of Gangavadi, 
and Simhanandi, who exerted great influence 
upon them, insisted that, as a sine qua non for ' 
the people ^s acceptance of the faith, the princes 
should lead the way and embrace J ainism. The 
kmgdom thus founded with the help of Sunha-, 
nandi was named Gangavadi, 96,000 country. 
Its boundaries were m the north Marandale, in 

IB 0 n , SB 54 

2 South Indian Inscnptions n 3, 87 , E 0 VII Sk 421 , E 0 VU, 
Ng 36, 36. 
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the east Tondaunandalain, m the west the 
oceaB in the direction of Ohera, and in the 
south Kongu country Within these Innits the 
Gangas undertook the subjugation of all ene- 
mies The capital at the time of the foundation 
of the kingdom was Knluvala But in later 
tunes, Talkad, called Talavanapura m Sanskrit, 
was the capital The royal residence was fixed 
at Mankunda (west of Channapatna) m the 
seventh century, and at Manyapura, north of 
Nelamangala m the eighth century Accordmg 
to the originally uniform practice of having one 
device for the crest as used on copper plate 
charters, occasionally with inscriptions on 
stones and on coins, and another device for the 
banner, the crest of the Gangas was the Mada- 
gajendra Lancliana or crest of the lordlv ele- 
phant m mt, and their banner was the Pincha 
Dhtoaja or banner of a bunch of flowers. Tlio 
Gangas may be described as the prmclpal Jalna 
dynasty of the South. How ‘ Ganga ’ came to be 
their designation, whence their kingdom was 
called Gangavadi, or Gangapadi, and its sub- 
jects Gangadikaras are not accounted for Tlic 
only other recurrence of such a name in liistory 
IS in the Greek accounts of Cliandragiipta wlio 
la described ns ruling over the Prcsii and 
Gangandnc, which probably existed at tlic 
mouth of the river Ganges with Ganga ns their 
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capital. Pliny calls its rulers G-angaridae 
Kalmgae wlio according to their own admission 
were connected with Mysore Ganga kings. 
Though there is no evidence that the name 
Ganga origmated with the Gangaridae Kalin- 
gae, the fact of the existence of two mam 
branches of the Gangas, the Gangas of Talkad 
and the Gangas of Kalinga, tracing their appel- 
lation to the sacred river Ganges, is borne out 
by amxile epigraphical and monumental testi- 
mony. 

Ganga Chronology The chronology of 
the early Gangas' is highly controversial and 
has to be accepted tentatively subject to altera- 
tions with the discovery of new and valuable 
evidence. The genumeness of many coxiper 
plates which furmsh evidence on chronology has 
been questioned. There is some amount of 
agreement in regard to the text and succession 
list of kmgs they enumerate, but there is wide 
disagreement ref errmg to the readmg and mter- 
pretation of their characters, languages, and 
orthography. A large number of plates is either 
not dated at all or is wrongly dated and, to evolve 
a consistent scheme of chronology imrely on the 
basis of dates given by copper plates, 
without any reference to other contemporary 
evidence is to land oneself in a maze of contra- 
dictions Still in spite of these discrepancies 
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in dates, all copper plates not merely present a 
fairly consistent and conseontive account not 
discredited by contradictory statements, but are 
also supported and confirmed by scores of 
stone inscriptions of all periods and by refer 
ences in contemporary records of neighbourmg- 
and other dynasties Therefore, the conclusion 
IS irresistible that the genumeness of the 
plates does not depend mainly on the specific 
mention of a date right or wrong, but on its 
general character, the evidence of language^ 
genealogical details and the like. 

There are a few copper plates which are con- 
sidered genume from this point of view and are 
correctly dated, and these furnish valuable data, 
on chronology The date of the Javah plates 
issued in the 25th regnal year of Snpurusha 
exactly corresponds with Monday 20th April 
750 A.D and is confirmed by the Kondajji 
Agrahara plates. Similarly, the date of the 
Bedirur plates of Bhavitranin, issued in the 
25th year of his reign, corresponds with Thirrs 
day 25th March 633 A. I) and these two dates 
arc the startmg points m the early Gangn 
chronology The Bcndignnahalli plates arc 
dated the 13th day of Asvayuja Bnhula in the 
1st regnal year of Vijaya Krishna Varmnn and 
arc assigned to about 400 A B b} H Kara 
sunhachar The Penukonda plates accepted as 
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genuine, from every pomt of view, explicitly 
mention the installation of Harivarman by 
Simhavarman Pallava, and, if the synchronism, 
recorded by the Penukonda plates of Hari- 
varma and Madhava HI with the Pallava kmgs, 
Simhavarman and Skandavarman, is mterpret- 
ed with the aid of the date determined m Loka- 
vihhaga, we know definitely that Simhavarman 
came to the throne in 436 A P. It follows from 
this that Harivarman should have been anomt-^ 
ed kmg sometime anterior to 450 A.D. Tadan- 
gala Madhava, grandson of Harivarma, was in- 
stalled on the throne by Skandavarman III, 
son of Simhavarman,^ of the Sanskrit charters^ 
about 475 A. H. when Madhava, as a natural 
expression of gratitude to the Pallava sovereign 
for placing him on the throne, issued the Penu- 
konda plates Madhava is also the author of 
Kudlur^ and Keregalur® grants and 500 A.D. 
has been fixed as an apiiroximate date for the 
latter. As an identical genealogy and the- 
siiecific mention of a close connection with the 
Pallava dynasty are the distmctive features of 
the Kudlur as those of the Penukonda plates, 
the Kudlur grant nught have been issued some- 


1 E C in 142, M E R 1914, P 82 
2M A B 1930—3 
8M. A E 1930—88 
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tune between 475 A.D and 600 A.D As no clues 
are given in Tagarti, Mdkote and Ohnkkutnr 
plates as to the extent of his reign, 500 A D 
nught have been the probable year which mark- 
ed its termination 

Hanvarma’a date, as mentioned above, has to 
be fixed between 436 A. D and 475 A. D the 
latter being an approximate date of the corona 
tion of his son Madhava As Kongamvarma 
who as a boy founded the dynasty, and his son, 
Madhava, father of Hanvanna, came to the 
throne early m age, they both nught have ruled 
for nearly a century, enabling us thus to fix the 
date of the foundation of the kingdom about the 
middle of the fourth century One other guide 
to fix the date of Kongamvarma is to ascertain 
the date of Simhanandin who helped him and 
his brother Didiga m establishing their power 
This event is mentioned in many inscriptions ns 
a collateral fact. Adiaiyn Slmlinnnndi is men 
tioned with Elncharya Pndmnnandm,' and it is 
very probable that the personal or religious 
name of Kundakundn was Pndmnnnndin The 
date of Kundakundn is invaluable in tlic defer 
nunation of the date of Bimlmnnndi and 
Snmnntnbhadm Since none of tlie inscnptious 
mentioning Kundakundn as tlio third pontiff of 


iBarrod Pn.T*cl»m» 8«m of Kcad«k«»d*, Intro, rr 
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the line with a date corresponding to 
B. 0 8— A. D. 44, IS of a date earlier than the 
eleventh century, their testimony has only a 
certam general value. Bhandarkar and Weher 
mention Kundakunda as one of the earliest 
Bigamhara teachers of very great renown, as 
a poet and author of many works m Prakrit. 
In the introduction to his edition of Kunda- 
kunda Samaya Sara, Gajadharalala Jain, after 
a thorough discussion of his subject and his 
times, concludes, conceding the iiossibility of a 
doubt, that Kundakunda hved about the middle 
of the third century or 250 A. D. Since 
Samantabhadra and Akalanka the two great 
Bigamhara teachers are also mentioned and 
frequently m this historical order immediately 
after Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, third m the 
great order of the seven Kavis, probably lived 
about the same time or in the last quarter of 
the third century Simhanandi is mentioned 
next to Samantabhadra in mscriptions^ and his 
date cannot be fixed earlier than the period 
rangmg from about 250 to 350 A. B. Accord- 
ingly, Madhava the founder of the Granga dy- 
nasty, until more satisfactory evidence is avail- 

1 E C n 255, 285, 289, 363, 596, etc 
Vidyabhushana in the introduction to his history of Medisaval 
School of Indian logic assigns Samantabhadra to 600 AD (XV) ~ 
2E C n No 69. 
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able, can be tentatively assigned to the middle 
■of the fourth century or 350 A J) 

It thus becomes manifest that Kongamvarma, 
Aladhava, Hanvarma and Tadangala Ifadhava 
ruled between 350 A. D and 600 A. D and 
Madhava’s successors Avuuta, Unrvmita, 
Mushkara and Snvikrama durmg the 
period between 500 A. D and 608 A 
the latter date bemg the first regnal year 
of Bhuvikrama It is evident from the phrases 
that are invariably applied to Avuuta in Nona- 
mangala, Snngen and Kodmgeruvu plates that 
he was a posthumous child and was pro- 
claimed king while still in the lap of his mother 
As five grants of his reign have been found of 
the 1st, 2nd, 25th, 29th and 36th years and 
seven copper plate grants of his son Durvimta 
belongmg to his 3rd, 4th, 20th, 35th and 40th 
years, it is wellnigh tenable that both father and 
son ruled Gangavadi for over a century The 
reference in the Gumniarcddipura' grant and 
in the Hindupur stone inscriptions’ to Chalukya 
Jayasunha, Dumnita’s daughters’ son, who 
-was in perpetual hostility with, and was 
eventually shun by, a Pnllava king, is an impor 
tant synchronism whidi helps us in fixing tlic 


in A. a nil leu. Fan cs 
aE. a VIU Ap 35. 
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date of Durvinita. The Kauthem' grant sup- 
ports this reference, in the stone inscriptions, to 
the conflict between Jayasunha and his contem- 
porary king of Kaduvetti and his having re-es- 
tahlished his power after a period of obscurity, 
with the intervention of Durvinita. As Jaya- 
simha ruled in the flrst quarter of the sixth 
•century, Durvimta’s period will have to be fixed 
about the same tune, a date much too early for 
him. Dr. Fleet assigns the Gummareddipura 
plates of Durvmita on paleographic grounds to 
the first half of the seventh century. R. Nara- 
snnhachar, who assigned these plates to about 
550 A D , shifts Durvmita to a later date bet- 
ween 605 and 650 A D , following the synchro- 
nism of Durvmita, Simhavishnu and Vishnu- 
vardhana, suggested by the Avantisundari- 
kathasara ^ Dr A. B. Keith admits that though 
it IS difficult to establish the contemporaneity of 
Bharavi, Simhavishnu, Vishnuvardhana and 
Durvinita, there is at least no flagrant anachro- 
nism ® The Aihole mscriiition of Pulekesm of 
634 A. D specifically makes mention of Bha- 
ravi ’s fame and Dr Keith opines that, since 
Bana ignores Bharavi, he having hardly pre- 
ceded him long enough for his fame to compel 

iPleet Kanarese Dynasties P 342 

2 Madras Oriental Mss Library Eeporta — 1916, 17, 18, 19 

3 Keith History of Sanskrit literature — 109 
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recogmtioii, it is wiser to place Bharavi at 
650 A.D than as early as 500 A T ) It is then 
not improbable that Bharavi visited Dur- 
vinita ’s court, about that tune. This is the only 
hypothesis that can be reasonably advanced m 
support of the statement in most of the inscrip- 
tions that Burvimta was the author of a com- 
mentary on the 15th canto of Kiratarjumya, 
though Keith considers this as a piece of lite- 
rary forgery ' Besides, if Durvmita is assigned 
to the latter half of the sixth century, this wiU, 
not merely, agree with the dates of his succes- 
sors amved at independently, but also makes 
lum the contemporary of Pulekesm I, Kirthi- 
varroan, Mangalesha and probably of Pule- 
kesm H too As Bhuvikmmn came to the throne 
in 608 A.D the rule of Durrmita’s successors 
Mushkarn and Snvikrama was short. 

Bhnvikrama might have ruled for a consi- 
derably long period, for, from one of the in 
scriptions,’ we obtam the date 670 A J) marking 
the end of his reign. His brother Sivainnm 
ascended the throne m 679 A D for, the Ilnlln- 
gere copper plate grant of his 34th regnal rear 
is dated, Saka 635 His reign apiiears to liavo 
been eventful and long ns attested hv the 


l/Mi prefttw— rriL 
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British museum’^ grant, the Bhaktarahalli^ 
lithic inscriptions and the Kulagana® copper 
plates which are all assigned to a period bet- 
ween 720 and 725 A.D. 

There are numerous coiiper plates and lithic 
inscriptions which fix definitely the date of Sri- 
IDurusha’s accession to the throne and rule. The 
Javah xilates give Saka 672 (750 A D.) as his 
25th year which is confirmed by the Bevarahalli 
plates which give Saka 698 (776 A.D.) as his 
50th year, both bemg verified and accepted by 
Fleet and Kedhorn The Halkur hthic inscriii- 
tion dated Saka 710 or 788 A.D. marks the 62nd 
and probably also the last year of his reign. 

Sivamara II succeeded Sriiiurusha m 788 
A.D. and after great vicissitudes in his career, 
long and sanguinary wars, and loss of the 
throne, was at last in 815 A.D., remstalled by 
G-ovinda Bashtrakuta and Nandivarman Pal- 
lava, a fact that is borne out by Sankenahalli 
and Hiregundagal lithic inscriptions and the 
Kadaba plates The latter mention the death 
of Sivamara fightmg m the battle field at Kage- 
mogeyur 

As the Manne grant is dated Saka 750 or 
12th regnal year of RajamaUa corresponding 

II A XIV 229 

2M A B 1918-1919 P 62 

8M A E 1925, P 106 
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with 828 -A. there la nothing inherently im- 
probable about 817 A.D being the year of his 
accession to the throne. Though the Valh- 
malai' and the Honganur lithic inscnptioiia are 
silent about the extent of Eajamalla’s rule, 
from the Hmdupur temple lithic inscription 
dated Saka 776, one of the earhest records of 
EagamaUa’s successor Nitimarga Ereganga 
Perumanadi, we obtain 853 A.T) ^ as markmg 
probably the last year of his reign. 

Nitunarga was the donor of the Galigekere 
plates which are assigned to 860 A.D His rule 
lasted only for a period of sixteen years tdl 
869 A.D , as can be gauged from a rude baa 
rehef at the head of the Doddahundi stone’ 
depicting his death. 

The Bdiur stone inscription is dated 
Saka 809, the 18th regnal year of Bajamalla H 
who commenced to rule in 870 A. H His life 
was one of strenuous activity and for a period 
of nearly thirty-seven years, he was engaged in 
incessant hostihty with the Nolambas and the 
Ohalnkyas of Vcngi. The Kabbalnr and Satta- 
nur Viragals dated in his 36th and 29th regnal 
years, the Gattavadipura and Earasapum coj)- 
per plates dated m Saka 82G and 824, rcspcc- 


3E. a rv IM. 

3 E. a m. T». SL 
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lively, and tlie Arkalgud inscription of Ins 37th 
regnal year corresponding with the 21st year of 
his nephew Ereyappa, who was associated with 
him in the G-overnment of the kingdom— are all 
an eloquent testimony to his great achievements. 

Ereyappa or Nitnnarga II who had already 
ruled for twenty years in association with his 
uncle continued to rule till 935 A.D. according 
to one of his lithic inscriptions which gives 
3aka 857, the year Vijaya. Narasimhadeva or 
fsTarasmga referred to in the Sudi^ plates of 
Butuga, did not survive his father. 

Eajamalla Satyavakya III mentioned m 
Ohikka Kaulande lithic mscriptions^ dated 
120 A D was killed by his brother Butuga who 
then ascended the throne m 938 A. I) a date 
that is obtamed from his Sudi plates which 
record a grant to a Jam temple and are dated 
Saka 860. The Andagove^ KaUur Viragals 
dated Saka 866 cyclic year Krodlii and cor- 
responding to 944 A. D. belong to his reign. 
Like the Sudi plates the Atakur stone inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 872 or 950 A D. refers to 
Butuga ’s exploits in the field of battle A lithic 
inscription^ which records a Ealnatta and is 

l]VL A. R. 1911-12 P 74 
2B I VTL 24 
3 Coorg Inscriptions No 28 
A. E. 1919-20, P 65 
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dated 960 A. D :issned twenty-two years later 
than the Sudi grant ought be the last grant of 
his reign. 

Afaraaimha succeeded him m 961 AJ) , and he 
issued the Kudlur plates an year after his acccs 
Sion in 8aka 884 or 962 AJD The lithie mscrip 
taon at Karagada,* Bdur Taluk, dated Saka 
893 and the mscnptiona at Sravanabelgola, give 
a long account of lua achievements, and the 
latter records his death m 974 AJD at Bankapur 
by the Jama nte of saUeKIiana 

He was succeeded by Bajamnlla Satya 
vakya IV m the same year The Kudum litlilc 
mscnption with an dlegnl date, and the Peggur 
mscnptiona' with Saka 899 (Isvara) or 977 
A D are the only two grants of his period 

These inscriptions' mention of Eakknsn 
Ganga as bemg associated with his brotlior m 
the government of the kmgdom m 977 A D 
Smce the lithic grant of Hakkasa Ganga at Hale 
Budanur, Mandya Taluk, has on the one side an 
mscnption of the 13th regnal year of Bajendra 
Ohola, who conquered Gangavadi prior to 1024 
A I) , Eakkasa might have ruled the kingdom 
long, acknowledging Chola suzeraintr— a fact 
which is further supported by E C IH IM 78 
wluch desenbes a Ganga Pcrmanadi niling 

1 E. a n No. 09 

3 lIy*ofe «nd Oxrg I«o. 4 
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over Karnata, aud is dated Saka 944 cyclic year 
Diu'mati corresponding to 1022 A. D. Rak- 
kasa tlie last of tlie great Gangas ruled then 
from 985 A. D. to 1022 A. D. With the estab- 
lishment of Chola dommation, the Gangas lost 
their kingdom and sought shelter under the ris- 
ing Chalukyas and Hoysalas. The Ganga no- 
bility attained to positions of honour under 
them and contributed their talent and resources 
to a subversion of Chola ascendency in Mysore 
and laying the foundations of the Hoysala Bm- 
j)ii’e which was destined to play in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries a great part in the poli- 
tics of the Deccan and the South. 
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. 540 600 ? Bangalore Museum plates, Dbfcanur 

"Dnviinita. 04 U ouu f Mallobalh plates. Nallala 

plates, Davarahalli hthic insonptions, 

Gutomaredclipura plates 
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CHAPTER II 


BEGmims^GS AND Expansion op G-angavadi 
UITOER MaDHAVA and HIS SUCCESSOKS 

Didiga wlio was also called Kongam Yarroa 
or Konkard Varman, a title used 
by all tbe subsequent kings of the 
360.400 ad line was tbe founder of tbe dynas- 
ty/ As be and bis brother bad 
come from tbe north and baited at Perur with 
a view to mature tbeir plans of conquest, they 
naturally bad to encounter tbe opposition of 
tbe Mababali or Bana kings who held sway over 
tbe east of Mysore, and whose Western boun- 
dary was probably tbe Palar river, close to 
Kolar. Didiga who was bent on conquermg tbe 
Bana country, carried an expedition into it, and 
became victorious, for be is described as a ‘ void 
fire in consuming tbe stubble^ of tbe forest 
Bana.’ He led another expedition later to tbe 
Konkan coast, encroached upon Mandali near 
Sbimoga, where on tbe advice of bis Guru 


II a Vn P 167 
B 0 vn Nr 36 
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Si mha n an di, he established a Chaityalayn He 
might have ruled for a considerably long period 
as he was pretty young when he founded the 
kingdom. 

Didiga’s son Kinya or Younger Aladhava 
succeeded his father on the throne 
4(KH3s^^ and assumed the purple with the 
avowed object of promoting the 
happmess of his subjects The ratson d’etre of 
kingship according to the Gangs cmc ideal was 
good government (samyah-praja-palana- 
matradhtgatcrajya-prayojanasya) Besides 
being an active soldier he was proficient in Nib- 
sastra, in the Upanisads as well as in other 
branches of sociological study Gifted with a 
literary turn of mind, he could appreciate the 
learned and the poets. He was an author of 
repute and wrote a treatise on Dattakasutra 

A clear and accurate knowledge of the rela- 
tive position of the Gangas with that of the 
great powers of the south is necessary at this 
stage in order to appreoato the reigns of three 
Ganga sovereigns Hari Vannn, Vishnu Qopa 
and Madhava U who succeeded Madhnvn L Tlic 
fourth and fifth centuries witnessed the attempt 
on the part of the Pallavas to porpotuntc them 
authority in Kuntala, Qangavndi and Kadamba- 
nad, and keep them in a position of politieal 
subordination. 
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Diu’ing this iDeriod the Kadambas under 
Ma.^uu’asarma rebelled against the Pallava 
control and aimed at independence. Though 
this conflict ended in a compromise it enabled 
him to become a force to be reckoned with in 
the politics of the day. Probably he received 
Kuntala as a military fief from the Pallava 
lords of Kanchi who were pleased with his 
courage displayed on the field of battle. The 
conspicuous absence of assumption of hirudas 
or titles connected with royal power enables us 
to infer that his immediate successors were 
mere samantas. Krisna Yarma I, the son and 
successor of Kukutsa Yarman who bore the 
titles of Dharmara;)a and Dharma Maharaja/ 
and his descendants^ Mrigesa and Mandhatri, 
Paghu and Ravi Yarman who uprooted 
Chandadanda, the lord of Kanchi/ all laid 
claims to independent status and royal dignity. 
Prom 475 A.D. the struggle for the mamtenance 
of overlordshixi over Kuntala began between 
the Pallavas and the Kadambas. The Pallavas, 
thus embroiled mto civil war for succession, now 
secured the throne for Yishnu Yarman who 
solicited their support. The Pallavas under 


IE c IX Dg 161 
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Simiia Varma^ and Skanda Vannan’ streng 
■thened the hand of the Gangag and a Ganga- 
PallaYa alliance was formed with a now to 
over awe the Kadambas Though the history 
•of the war is irregular and shadowy, evidences 
are not wanting to indicate the maintenance of 
Pallava influence in Kuntala and the confanua 
tion of a strong PaUava association about the 
appellation of Simlin Varman m the Kadambn 
family of Vishnugopa and Sunlia Varman 
Madhava m the Ganga family The installntion 
•of Hanvarmaa and Tadangala Madhava on the 
throne by Sunha Varman and his son Skanda 
Varman Pallava, contemporaries of Kadamba 
Mngesa, Mandhatn and Bavivarman, the 
marriage of Tadangala Madhnva with the 
Kadamba princess, are strong evidences which 
bear out the integrity of Pallava power and in 
fluence in Kuntala and Qanga'vadi in the surfh 
■eentury They also bear out the attempts wliicli 
the Pallavas made to bring a consolidation of 
their power partly by suspension of hostility 
and partly by encoumgement of matrimonial 
alliances, the astuteness of whidi policy they 
had recogmsed m the development of their own 
power 


1 E. L XV -is 
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Madliaya’s sou Harivarma came to tlie throne 
about 436 A D. On the basis of 
Penukonda^ and Bendiganahalli^ 
lilates, the period of Harivarma 
has been assigned to a time somewhat anterior 
to 475 A. D. The plates mention the fact that 
he was installed on the throne by the Pallava 
Simha Varma II , who commenced to rule 
about 438 A. D. Harivarma is commonly des- 
cribed as having employed elephants m war and 
lavmg acquired great wealth by the use of the 
bow. He removed the caiiital to Talkad situ- 
ated on the Kaveri, in the southeast of the My- 
sore district, probably for diplomatic consider- 
ations. He conferred a gift of the Orekodu 
village m the Mysore nad and the title of 
y adibliasimlia on a victorious Brahmin adver- 
sery for overawmg a Buddhist m disputation.® 
He made similar grants of villages to Brahmin 
ascetics and scholars and to a temple dedicated 
to Mulasthana Isvara ^ 

N B — The genealogy of the early Gangas has been as contro- 
versial as their chronology All copper plates and lithic inscrip- 
tions bear out the important fact that Kongamvarma Dharma Maha- 
rajadhiraja and Madhava were the founders of the dynasty Han- 


IB I. XIV 832, 33 
2M A B 1915, P 40 
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varraa is mentiaiied a* the third name in the Urt by Kndlur Kalhir 
^dda, and Pnrale >t(ni« Inacrlptloss, and Kandamia Tacadcr 
N on i m a ngn la , Bringeri, hlallohalH, KadnnJfmTU, XlttaBar 
^nmmareddlpTira, and Bangaloin linaeom «pptr pbtea. Bnt 
the dlaelornre of nnmai as Ayyaranaan, Eriahna Varaiaa TJjaya 
KrUna yarman aa third and flhnha Vamaa at th« fourth is the 
Uct of king! by the Pennkonda, dmUnttnr and Beadiganahalil 
platea reeognlaed aa genuine haa tended to a dtrergenea of opinion 
among aeholart, with regard to theb real Identity Borne think 
~that the Gangs Empire waa divided after the death of Madhara I, 
■among hia aona, Ayyararman, ErlanaTarman and Vljaya Erlana 
Ynnnan who made Talkad, EalTara and Pamri reapeetlTely aa 
■eapltala of thdr prlndpalitlea and maintained their Independenee 
for a period of nearly half a eentnry The Talkad dysaaty then 
got the aaeendeney toraethne between 400 and 000 A. P and im 
poaed Ita power trpon the rett.i 

But the deaeriptloti of BlsbaTariBan the ecm of nariTarman 
irith the tame attribate aa PttmpdttewkogiuuLMMyahlka, on both 
Penskonda and Qick kott af platen lesda a /crIM to an eatabU^h 
ment of the Identity of Ayyararman with Ennararroan. 
kladhavu II and Vl^ya Krlraarannan are dcterlbed in Bendlgana. 
lialli platee with tho same attrfbotce as £robk«>a>eya>aitra SaJtM 
Jetuapada, 0^nir^^!a.r)fomaraJ>kc*aMahiiulara DeradHJa-ffMru, 
cJittraMa.prenajratrntantil-amiVHo f/eusostrerfknpaaak, that are 
onially applied to SongnnlTannaa and Uadhara In all ptatee The 
probability of the «ttrfbotee of ktadliara of boriog beea jaitspo«d 
■with the same name of yi^yokrlsiui by the mgrarer cf the plates, 
eonflrma the latter’a Identity with Krlaaa Vannan and AyyararBiaa 
•of the amkkntar and Pennkaoda plates. Again, ai the term Hari 
Tarman eoae to be used wlthont the aaplrate at ^rfrorsw* la 
hla Tmnjore pUtei mad in eonmon porltnee as Ayyarsnaa, U 
beeonKs manlfeet that tho name of Ayyararma Kriihaararmaa and 
yiJayakrlaaaTaniian are merely bis appeilaOost wbleb he arqalreJ 
after hla instaUatloD on the throne by the Pallara kings 


IM A. E. 3930. I Id, 88. 
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"Vislmtigopa 


Vislmugopa wlio succeeded Harivarma set 
aside the Jaiua faith and showed a 
distinct predelection for the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, that the five tokens given by 
Indra vanished as foretold in the original war- 
ningd Eulogistic references to him such as 
Sahratulya-idarakrmia, Narayana-cli arana- 

midhyataj Ghirugobralimanor-imjaka,^ indicate 
that he enjoyed a greater reputation for samtli- 
ness of character than for kingly accomplish- 
ments. 

His grandson, son of Prithivi G-anga who 
never came to the throne, was 
Tadangaia Tadangala Madhava® renowned 

Madhava, ° 

460 600 AD for liis athcletic feats and great 
personal strength and the valour 
with which he mamtamed the mtegrity of the 
kingdom He favoured the worship of Triyam- 
haka and revived the donations for long ceased 
festivals of the Gods and Brahmins.^ Though 
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he waa a devotee of Siva, he made grants to 
Jam temples* and Buddhist Viharas.’ 

Dtirmg his period there appeared to have 
been great vicissitudes m the fortunes of the 
Glangas A kingdom that had been arduously 
built up and maintained free from any alien 
domination for a centurv, seems to have come 
under the influence of the PaUavas, ns the 
annomtment of Hanvarmnn by Simha- 
varman U, and the elevation of Madhava to 
the throne by Skandavarman EU bear testi- 
mony Apprehension of danger from the Pal- 
lavas might have been the motive for the 
Kadamba sovereign to supplement hia strength 
by a matnmomal alliance vath the Gangna ivho 
were virtually feudatories of the Pnllaias 
Madhava married the sister of the Kadamba 
long Knsna Varman IP and tiio issue of thus 
alliance was Avimta one of the most illustrious 
sovereigns of the Ganga dynasty 

Avimta was crowned king while stdl an in- 
fant on luB mother’s lap' He 
was prohablv a jiosthumous son of 
his fatlier Traditions mention 
that one dav Avimta came to the hank of the 
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Kaveri and heard a voice calling out to him 
Satajivi. He iilunged into the river while 

Whether Avuuta’s mother was the sister of Krisnavarman I or of 
Knsnavarman. II has been, a matter of controversy The alphabets 
of the Bendiganahalh plates, Chikkutur plates and Bannahalb. 
plates are so similar that there is no room for doubtmg that 
Ganga Madhava, Vishnu Kundm, Vikramendra Varman H, and the 
Kadamba Krishna Varman H were contemporaries and the sister 
of the latter long married Madhava II Knlnitsa Varman of the 
Kadambas, in the Talgunda inscriptions, is said to have 
given his daughter to the Guptas, and his date has been tentatively 
fixed at 400 A D , and Krisnavarman H, ‘ ‘ Sun in the firmament of 
the Eladamba family ” fifth from Kukutsa in the mam line may 
be taken to have lived in the neighbourhood of 500 and 565 A D 
and to have been succeeded by Ajavarman, Bhogavannan and 
Vishnuvarman the last two bemg the Kadamba contemporaries of 
Durvmita one of the moat celebrated Ganga sovereigns of the 
seventh century 

in full flood and swam across it in safety. He 
married the daughter of Skanda Varman, Raja 
of Punnad which lay south of Gangavadi with 
the capital Kittur^ on the bank of the nver 
Kapini. 

Avimta IS spoken of as a prodigy of valour, 
unrivalled in the managing of elephants, in 
horsemanship, archery, and as a prince of un- 
stinted liberality. He is described to have been 
devoted to the protection of the country and the 
maintenance of varnasramadliarma,^ and to 
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liavB made large granta of land to Jam temples 
and Brahmins. Five such grants have been 
found to belong to the first, second, twenty- 
fifth and thirty-sixth years of his reign He 
was devoted to the worship of Ham* (Sara- 
charanaravinda-prampata) Brought up under 
the care of VxjaydKirl? who was his preceptor, 
he displayed large partiality towards Jaimsm 
and m his later life made a number of grants 
for Jam haaba m Punnad and other places. 

Dnrvimta was one of the most remarkable sov- 
ereigns of the early Ganga dynasty 
Hia reign as those of his great 
contemporaries marked a transi- 
tion from a grey and lifeless period to one 
that teemed mth the exuberance of life It 
was an age of preparation, when the forces of 
historical grovrth worked imperceptibly towards 
a mighty rehgious transformation The political 
conditionB were considerably altered and ortlio- 
doxy yielded place to a liberal cosmopolitanism 
The personal factor became all important m the 
politics of the period and tlie fortunes of king- 
doms and empires fluctuated according to the 
strength or weakness of the men wiio prcsidcil 
over their destmics. The political iiiiitv of the 
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country that was broken up into many princi- 
palities once again o:ffered oiiportunities for 
powerful personalities to interfere gratiutously 
in the affairs of their weaker neighbours, to 
create there spheres of influence by takmg sides 
in cases of conflicting claims to sovereignty, and 
to weld them all by such and other means mto 
strong national states 

The long but faudy successful struggle of 
the Pallavas with the Kalabras in Tondai- 
mandalam, the assertion of Pallava overlord- 
ship over the G-angas and the Kadambas, who 
after a long struggle acknowledged them suze- 
rainty and the foundation of a new dynasty by 
Simha Vishnu are illustrations of this important 
tendency in Pallava history, in the 6th century. 
The accession of this powerful dynasty to 
authority was almost coeval, with the rise of 
the Chalukyas m the region north of their terri- 
tory,^ as well as the beginmngs of hostility bet- 
ween them Repudiating the religious basis of 
the hostility between the Pallavas and the Oha- 
lukyas, as devotees of Siva and Vishnu, respec- 
tively, as well as the theory of their foreign 
origms which is untenable, we have to look to 
its probable cause elsewhere. The early Cha- 
lukyas spread southwards with the set object of 
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recovenag the Southern block of territory that 
once constituted an important part of the 
Andhra Empire and, that ivas vulnerable to 
attack, from a southern power The PaUavas 
equally ansaous to buttress their north western 
frontier had already established m Banavasi 
and Gangavadi their overlordship which was 
very much resented bv local dynasties. Natu- 
rally, therefore, m this policy of irresistible 
expansion, the Ohalnkyas and PaUavas had 
reasons for perpetual hostihtv on an important 
and at the same time a vulnorable frontier for 
both of them. 

In the fratricidal struggle that ensued bet- 
ween Ehimmta and his younger step brother 
whom Avimta at the time of his death liad 
nominated as his successor* on the advice of his 
(hint Vijayakirti, the latter was ably support- 
ed in his claims by the Kadavctti, and Rasli- 
trakuta kings. Durvnuta aUied himself with the 
Ohalukyan adventurer, Vyayaditj a, who first 
appearwl in tlie South, by giving him his own 
daughter in marriage and with his aid dca 
troyed the conspiracy’ that was opposed to his 
dnlms to the throne. 

The aggressive attitude of Vijavaditvn and 
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Ms encroacMnents upon Kuntala wMch the 
Pallavas dainied as their dependency provoked 
Trilochana Pahava to vindicate Ms right of 
overlordsMp of that region by checkmating Ms 
enemy and killing him in a fiercely fought 
battle. The date of the war is uncertam, and 
epigrapMsts who agree m making Trilochana 
Pallava, Karikala and Vijayaditya contempora- 
ries, estimate the period of Vijayaditya and Ms 
wars to be about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury A The fortunes of the Chalukyan 
family were at the lowest ebb when Jayasimha 
Yallabha, son of Yijayaditya ascended the 
throne He waged unceasmg wars with the 
Pallavas and the Rashtrakutas and with the 
help of Ms maternal grandfather Durvmita, 
re-established Chalukyan power that had suffer- 
ed a temporary echpse. The Nagar mscrip- 
tioM which states that Durvimta vanquished a 
Kaduvetti of KancM, and a stone inscription^ 
wMeh states that Avimta’s younger son assum- 
ed from Kaduvetti the rule of Kongunad, and 
the assumption of the surname Haduvetti by the 
earhest of Pallava kings, are evidences to sup- 
port the fact that the Kaduvetti whom Dur- 

lE P India XI, Tnlochana Pallava and Karxkala P 79, 87 
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Timta defeated 'was Tnlocliana PaUavn, wlio 
earned extensive and ruthless invasions into 
Chalukyan territory and inspired fear in the 
minds of the people and neighbouring prmces 

There was a renewal of the contest with the 
Pallavas in the tune of Ranaragn and Pule- 
kesm who about 659 A. D , claimed imivorsal 
domuuon and performed Asvamedha sacrifice. 
The Nalaa, Manryas and the Kadambas who 
were the early opponents to the expansion of 
Chalukyan power were aubdued and the stnig 
gle between the Pallavas and their dependents 
and the Chalufcyas ran vmilently its eourso 
with unabated vigour under Pulekcsm’s sue 
cessors Kirtavarman, Mangnlesa and Pule- 
kesm PL 

Durvimta was probably the contemporarj of 
all these early Chalukyan kings, though it 
appears incredible that he should liave hved till 
the dawn of the seventh century He aimed at 
the expansion of dominion in the South not 
merely to vmdlcnto the right of conquest to 
recover Kongunnd, taken and given over to his 
younger brother, but at the same time to wreak 
vengeance upon fho implacable foe of tlie Chn 
lukyns who stood m great need of suiiport 
against the PaUavas inie outbreak of a ri\ il 
war at tbe close of the sixtli centiirv and tbo 
beginning of the seventh, m Ohalukvnn domi 
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nions to a great extent frustrated the ambitions 
designs of Durvimta who counted on Chalnhyan 
support m his wars with the Pallavas. Manga- 
lesha who had successfully estabhshed himself 
on the Chaluhyan throne, attempted to prevent 
his nephew Pulekesin from accession m order 
to secure it for his own son. Pulekesin was 
either bamshed by Mangalesha or was allowed 
to |)refer a flight to save his own life.^ He who 
had grown to be a prince of remarkable ability 
baffled all his uncle’s mtrigues and by the use of 
3nergy, counsel and intrepid support from Dur- 
vinita and the Alupas, the traditional allies of 
the Chalukya dynasty, neutralised all the ad- 
vantage that Mangalesha had gained by the 
actual possession of power, and succeeded in 
becommg long In the attempt to save the 
throne for his son, Mangalesha lost his hfe and 
kingdom 

Assured now of the support of a steadfast 
and formidable ally Purvinita carried extensive 
and ruthless wars against the Pallavas and cap- 
tured Andheri, AUatur, (Coimbatore District) 
Poralare, (Chengelpet), Pennagare, (Salem) 
and other places which considerably augmented 
his prestige He conquered Punnad^ and 
vindicated his rightful claims to its rule, his 
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mother Jayesta, hemg the only daughter and 
heiress to its kmg Skandavarman.^ 

Dnrvimta was not only a great soldier and 
conqueror who acquired great 
Dunrinit* M fame by mctones over the PnUa- 
Stor, vas, hut he was also a great scho- 

lar, patron of learning and a 
latitndinanan In accordance with the loftr 
traditiona of hospitality that prevailed in the 
East, he extended hia kindness without distinc- 
tions of creed to Jams, Brahmins and other 
commumties who spoke of his hberalitv, his 
gemal appearance and his elevated culture in 
terms of the highest praise. He was adorned 
■with, among others, the titles of Avimta stlnra 
prajvala, Antta and Ari-nrpa diirmitta and 
was equal to Krishna, tho ornament of the 
"Vrishm race and of his Imeage , and was an 
abode of matchless strength, prowess, glory, 
modesty, learning and magnanimitv’ In the 
Manne Grant of Hajamalln I, Bnmmta is des 
crihed as a Yudlusthira in virtuous conduct and 
an expert in the theory and practice of politics.’ 
In the Bodirur grant ho is referred to, ns cn 
dowed with the three constituents of regal power 
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Prabhusahti, MantrasahU and Utsahasahti, im- 
perial power, power of discretion and power of 
active will/ Two grants of ins reign one of tlie 
tlnrd^ year, and another of his thirty-fifth year,^ 
record donations to Brahmins named Vasa Sar- 
ma and Deva Sarma. 

Although he favoured the religion of Vishnu 
he tolerated other forms of religion and con- 
ceded the fullest liberty of worship. He was 
always anxious to promote the welfare of his 
subjects, and his hberal benefactions originated 
in a desire to relieve human want and misery. 
He conferred large endowments on temples^ so 
that the fame of his charity spread all over the 
country. The Uttanur® plates describe him as 
resemblmg Vaivasvata Mann in the protection 
he afforded to the castes and rehgious orders 
and as fuUy able to protect the Southern region; 
as kind to all, and possessed of loyal subjects. 

Durvinita, sagacious and far-sighted m coun- 
sel, eloquent and cultured when 
As a patron listening to the songs of the poets, 
of learning dignified and inspirmg, formida- 
ble in war, was also a great scho- 
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lar who received the enconmims of the learned. 
The AvanUswidan hatJiasara mentions in its 
introductory chapter that Bharnvi the cele- 
brated Sanskrit poet, stayed for some tune m 
the court of Ilurvinita and that he was a con- 
temporary of Viahnuvardhana I and Sunha 
mhnu the Pallava king of Kanchi. The story 
by Dandi has thus been summarised 
“In the city of Kanchi in South of India 
there was ruling a king of tho Pallaras called 
Sunhavishnu who was a great patron of scholars 
One day a stranger appeared before him and 
remted a Sanskrit verse m praise of Vishnu in 
his Karasimba Incarnation When the king hs- 
tened to the lofty sentunents expressed in tho 
verse he tnqmr^ of the stranger with great 
curiosity the name of tho author of tlie piece ” 
Tho Gandharva rophed to him “ In the North 
west there is a town named Anandapura the 
crest Jewel of Arya Desa where ruled many 
kings A family of Brahmins of Kaiisika 
Gotra migrated from the place and scttlwl at 
Achalapum Narayanaswaml a member of this 
famUv had a son named Damodara who became 
a great scholar and was known as Blinrnvi Be 
became a friend of King ViahnuTOrdliana 
Once he accompanied Vishnuvardlmna on a 
hunting expedition and while in tho forest was 
ohhgcd by lum to cat animal (lesii He then set 
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out on a iDilgrimage to expiate his sins and final- 
ly settled in the com-t of Durvinita. He is the 
author of this verse which I have now rejieat- 
ed ” On hearing this the king desired to see the 
IDoet and induced him to come to the court after 
many mvitations. The poet delighted the king 
greatly by his writings and subhasJntas. A res- 
liectahle dwellmg hemg assigned to him for 
residence by the kmg, he followed the profes- 
sion of his father which was poetry.^ This inte- 
restmg extract is important in establishing the 
contemporaneity of three kings Simhavishnu, 
Yishnuvardhana and Durvunta, and the poet 
Bharavi Durvunta appears to have written a 
commentary on the fifteenth sarga of Bharavi ’s 
Sanskrit x^oem Kiratar^ftmiya, a work full of 
alliterations and other forms of verbal orna- 
ment There cannot be greater praise bestowed 
on the merits of a iioet than that his work 
should be commented on by the talented sove- 
reign whose protege he was. This iiosition 
Bharavi seems to have acquired and from the 
extract we learn that he did not contmue for 
long in the court of Durvunta, but was induced 
to leave it and settle at the court of Simha- 
vishnu 

Drom Durvinita’s inscriptions we gather that 
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hiB tutor was the famous divme, the celebrated 
Jam grammarian, Pujyapada the author of 
Sabdavatara Some inscriptions make Dur- 
vuuta himself the author of Sabdavatnra ' 
Durvimta is also said to have made a Sanskrit 
veraon of the Bnbat katha written in the Pai- 
sachi dialect “ The existence of a Sanskrit 
version of the Bnhat katlia written ceutunca 
before the three other versions, of Budha 
swamm’s in the eighth centurv and Kshemendra 
and Somadeva’a in the eleventh century, has 
been established beyond aU reasonable doubt 
Professor Lacoste, too, says m commentmg on 
Budhaswamin’s work that " it is based on an 
older Sanskrit version of the Bnhat hatha, tor 
it shows by the side of trmta relatively modem, 
traces of very curious archaism.” Durvinifn 
was not only a scholar and wrote in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit dialects, but is also mentioned in 
Nnpntunga’s Kavirajamarga ns one of the dis 
tmgiushed Kannada wntcra. 

Durvimta was distmguished for his great 
military prowess, kindness to the fallen enemy 
which endeared lum alike to his feudatory 
eluefs and to his subjects, for his religious real 
and cathoheaty respecting all religions though 
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'us personal feebngs were in favom' of Vaislma- 
nsm ^ for his royal reception, love of litera- 
ture and solicitude for the welfare of his sub- 
jects. He was one of the great South Indian 
Dionarchs, who deserves an honoured place in 
Indian History. 

The great Durvinita was followed by his son 
Mushkara or Mokkara sometime 
also known as Kantivmita.^ He 
had two younger brothers and 
probably Polavaira was one of them He mar- 
ried the daughter of the Sindhu Haja^ The 
construction of Mokkara Vasati, a J ain Ganga 
Temple® near BeUary was a memorial to him 
and points to an extension of the Ganga king- 
dom m that direction ^ 

Of Sreevikrama, son by the Smdhu prmcess. 

who came next, no particulars arc 
Sreevikrama, recorded, except that he was a 
660.666 A D scholar well versed in the science 

of politics and was the abode of the 
fourteen branches of learning. He had two sons 
Bhuvikrama and Sivamara who in turn suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 
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BiuvLkrama was the son of a Chola princess 
descended from the family of 
^iHnrfVi^wT Karikala reputed for the construc- 
tion of the embankment on tho 
Cauvern He was a great warrior, 
a Bkilfiil nder, beantifiil in body and pleasing 
to the eyes and hearts of beautiful women 
During the seventh century while the Gnnga 
kings were extending their dominions in tho 
East and South, the Kadamhas made encroach 
ments upon Qanga territory The Ohalukyas 
who were invading the South and had repeated- 
ly defeated and subdued tic KadamhnA now 
naturally came mto contact with the Qnngns 

The pedl|^ Out U straa In Tegiuei pbtn rerealj tho name 
o{ PolATira Eonifaul u nmteor of Artanrapn Mrrtaita 

■who wni none othw than DnrrlnlU iadJeated hj the Slripmd* 
atone laeeription. Thongh Gnnga recordj atteet to the aweeirien 
of MoAkarn to the throne after the death of IhirTimJta Jt ta wt 
impTobeble that irtahkar* had jonn^ hTOtheri, one of ■whom 
TTM Polarlra who acted at a Tfeeror of a 'Htha/a and Jnoed 
frranta^ 

Bhuvikramn was tbo contemporary of Pule- 
team H and his nilo witnessed the bcpinniiiff 
of the Pnllava Clialul^nn conflicts wtiicli i\crc 
dcstmed to be continued unceasingly for o>eT a 
■century and a half Pulctesin had made him 
Bclf master of Vcngi wliicli till then was under 
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the control of the Pallavas, and had established 
his brother Vishnuvardhana as his viceroy He 
encountered his natural enemy the lord of the 
Pallavas, Mahendravarman, and caused his 
splendour to be obscured by the dust of his 
army and to vanish behmd the walls of Kanchid 
Though what iiart Bhuvihrama played in this 
struggle is not known m the present state 
of our knowledge, it is probable that he 
and Pulekesm stood to each other as allies 
against their common enemy, the Pallavas, and 
jomtly carried aggressions on Pallava terri- 
tory The expeditions that Pulekesm led in 
the last years of his reign were repulsed with 
heavy losses, and his great adversary Nara- 
simha Varman led a counter mvasion mto Cha- 
lukyan territory, defeated Pulekesm m a series 
of battles at Mam Mangala, Parivala and Sura 
Mara, mspired terror in the mmds of the peo- 
ple by destruction of temples and annexation of 
large slices of territory, captured Vatapi and 
killed Pulekesm m the field of battle. Ganga- 
vadi was harassed by the mvadmg armies of the 
Pallavas and it is difficult to determme the 
share of Bhuvikrama m this conflict and the 
attempt he made to checkmate Pallava aggres- 
sions A civd war broke out in the Chalukyan 
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territory after the death of Polekesin, Ohan 
draditya and hia infant son, owing to a dis- 
puted succession to the throne between Aditya 
Vartnan and Vikramadityn when both appear- 
ed to hare stood in need of extraneous aid AVTint 
part Bhimkrama played in this struggle too is 
not known. As the hosbUty against the PaUa- 
vas was the objective of the Ghmga sovereigns 
in their foreign policy during this period, Bhii- 
yikrama engaged the Pallava long Narasimha 
Potavannan in war, fought several battles at 
Viltnda and other places, and acquired the title 
of Sn Vallabba' and Ihiggn 
Bhuvikranm like Ins predecessors was tole- 
rant of all religions that prevailed in his king- 
dom. He made a grant of land to his Jnhia 
feudatory Sachindra of the Banas, known ns 
Mahavahbana Vikramnditya Qovinda He 
made Mankunda his royal residence. His reign 
terminated about 670 AJ) Sivamam ascended 
the throne m 679 A.D and the interregnum of 
nme years between BUuvikrnma’s dcatli and the 
succession of Sivamam was one of great polHi 
cal confusion Bhunkmma, probably, com 
menced a coUntcrol line of whi^ Paramakula 
Mabadhiraja and Ajnvnnna were nolcwortlij 
descendants who Inter disputed flic right of 
Sivnmora to the throne I 
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BliuviJirama’s younger brother Sivamara 
followed in the main line and 
ruled for a long period His reign 
witnessed a Pallava invasion 
carried with a view to redeem the defeat sus- 
tamed at the hands of Bhuvila’ama/ Sivamara 
not only confirmed his elder brother’s conquests 
but energetically mamtained his control over 
the Pallavas and received hostages from them. 
While he was extending his sway in the south 
and the east, his country was invaded by the 
great Chalukya sovereign Vmayaditya who ruled 
between 680 and 696 A. D. Chalukyan records, 
describe Vinayaditya as arrestmg at the com- 
mand of his father, the excessively exalted 
powers of the Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Pal- 
lava kings and gratifying his father’s mind by 
bringing all these provinces into a state of iieace 
and qmet, and reducmg the Kalabras, the Hai- 
hayas, and the Malavas, mto a similar state of 
servitude with his hereditary servants, the Alu- 
pas and the G-angas.^ The Gangas did not 
acknowledge Chalukyan overlordship but the 
latter regarded the Gangas always as their feu- 
datories and resented the interference of any 
external power m the affairs of Gangavadi. In 
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Ohaltikyan mscnptiona the Qungas are dis- 
tinguished by the epithet Maula which means 
ancient and of ongmal immixed descent, an un- 
unpeachahle testimony to the GJangas hemg 
regarded by the Ohalnhyas with great deference 
and respect 

Modest in behavionr, Sivamara was famous as 
Avam Mahendra, and Sthira Vwita Pritliuvi 
Konganx, Nava Kama and StstJia Pngali tile 
name by which he described himself It is pro- 
bable that he had a son named Ereganga who 
was governor of Tomad 500, the Kongnlnad 
2,000 and the Malenad 1,000 and who made a 
grant to Vxnadx and Kesadx the chief temple 
priests of Panekodupadn Ereganga did not 
survive his father 



CHAPTER III 


Growth of Gahgavadi under Sripurusha 

AND SrVAMARA IN THE EIGHTH CeNTURT 


One of the most distinguished rulers of the 
dynasty was Sripurusha who came 
sree to the throue about 726 A D. His 

^^76 AD reign inaugurated a new epoch in 
the history of the country which 
attained under him a height of greatness and 
prosperity never reached before. The country 
m his time came to be called Sree Rajya or 
fortunate kingdom 

He seems to have ruled before he came to the 


throne, under the personal name of Mutaiya a 
variant of Muttarasa and as prithivi kongam 
over Kerekunda 500, Elenagarnad 70, the 
Avanyanad 300 and Ponkunda 12, (different 
provmces m the Kolar district) to the east of 
Gangavadi and contiguous to the kmgdom of 
the Banas who were hostile to the Gangas. 
During his viceroyalty he carried on wars 
against the Banas, and though for a time suffer- 
ed a reverse, was able to retrieve his position, 
invade their country, and enforce ffagadeka- 
maha, son of Vi 3 ayaditya, whom he placed om 
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the throne, to an acquiescence of his over' 
lordslup ^ 

Prom his guecesaion m 726 A T) ’ till his death 
he had to confront the gradual and mevitablo 
encroachments of the Rattas who had risen to 
power and were unde rmining Ohalukyan sove- 
reignty on the one hand and of the Pallavns on 
the other As it was a period of mtense and in- 
cessant activity, he managed to tide over drffi 
eulties both by suceesaful war and by equally 
successful diplomacy The Chalhkyns developed 
their temtonal power m the south tiU the 
fringes of their country became coterminous 
with those of the Gangas. Nandi varman Pal- 
lava launched upon a career of ceaseless con 
quests, and nt the same tune attempted at but- 
tressing the north-western frontier of his king- 
dom, which abutted on Ohalukyan boundary 
He encroached upon the Kongu territory in tlie 
south. The Pandyas waged constant wars with 
Nandivarman for the overlordship of Kongu 
territory and for remstatmg the legitimate clai- 
mant Clutramaya on the throne ” They gamed 
a brief and ephemeral ascendancy oier Koiigii- 
nad, under llaravanaan Hajasunlm whose con 
quests e-vtended far and wide m the teeth of 

IJL A. a isu— 5- M 
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mamed with the Pandya family is not men- 
tioned m any of the Qanga records of the 
period, it la probable that Snpumsha’s daugh- 
ter was offered in marriage to the son of Raja- 
sunha by the Malava Prmcess, ‘ Konarkou ’ 
more popularlv known as Jatila Parantoka 
Nedunjadayan, the donor of the Velvikndi 
plates. Jatda Parantaka was the successor of 
Eajasimha on the Pandvan throne. 

Immediately after the great Chalukvan Pal 
lava struggle, war broke out between tho 
Pandyas and the Pallavas on tho one hand, and 
the Pallavas and the Rashtrakutas on the other 
In a policy of selfish aggrandisement, Nandi- 
varman opened hostilities with tho Gnugns and 
the Pandyas for the control over Kongunad 
Though what led to this conflict with tho 
Gangas, Is not clearly known, still Nandivarman 
IS said to have made an aggression into Qnngn 
country and to have taken away a neck onm 
ment which contained m it the gem called 
Vgrodaya ' This mvasion did not scrioush 
jeopardise the position of Sripiimsha, for we 
learn that during this triangular conflict lie 
played tho one part, now tiic otiicr, and snecceil 
ed eminently in extending liLs influence south 
and east and consolidating liis power If iva-s 
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tlie war that followed tins hostility between the 
Grangas and the Pallavas that has been consi- 
dered the chief military exploit of Sripiirusha’s 
reign. 

SiyagaUa, Sree Purusha’s son and general 
and governor of Kesumannunad distinguished 
himself m the war and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Pallavas at Vilardi.^ Sripurusha 
slew the valiant Kadnvetti and took away from 
him the title Permanadi which was afterwards 
assumed by the Gangas, and used alone to desig- 
nate them Sreepurusha practically durmg the 
whole of his reign was the contemporary of 
Nandivarman and which Kaduvetti was killed 
by him, is not known. This victory won for him 
a great reputation and also the title of Bheema- 
kopa. The Narasimharajapura plates and Kere- 
godi Rangapura plates describe him as a terror 
to enemies, an undisputed master of the whole 
area, in whose battles^ the Goddess of victory 
was bathed m the blood of the elephants cut 
with his sharp sword. ^ 

From the frequent occurrence of the name Kaduvetti in records, 
of Ouddapah and Kumool districts and of the Mysore State, it 
has been concluded that the descendants of Simhavishnu’s younger 
brother Bhima Varman, durmg the active rule at Kanchi, of Simha- 
vishnu’s son Mahendravarman and his successors, lost their capital 
temporarily and ruled over the northern part of Pallava territory 
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(iuehittTB of KeHoTe and Gnntor dlstrieti) And tliAt the Unci 
this eollntcrtl One were ActOAnj enCed KadsTAs or Eadoretti. The 
OnngA Un(« of the enxlj period im« fendatoriet of the PaUaTas 
as their being enthroned by th« latter wonld Isdleate X The 
crowning of mrrinitas yomigor son and BlTamaia Balgota by the 
PaTlayaa, Uloftrates that the PaUaras asserted their claims as orer 
lords of the Oangai on TCry inre oecarioni. As it Is clearly stated 
of Burdnlta, In Inserlptlona as Harann Pratiina loemba 

nege rt eya Kad a re t t lya n Tisaaana imngadol pldldo, of Brlpnmiha 
Lohatraya madhyado ipareyeblrada kanehlya kadsrtttJyan, of Rah 
kasa ganga Tondenada nalm Vrlihabha lanehanam enlslda 

kadorettlge— rlTahotiaTa sadl it is obrlons that the terms 

Eadore maharaya and Eadaramahaderl wtro applied to PaCara 
Ungi and qnecQi respeetlTUy and that the term Eadorettl was an 
appellation nnaQy borne by the Ponara Ungt of Eanehl 
and Tondenad-* 

Sree Pnmaha had to encounter during the 
latter half of his reign the fonui 
■War wiui the duble aggressious of the Roahtra 
®***^**^°^ kutas who for several centuries 
760.778 Aj) Buffered an eclipse by the 

Satavahanos and Chalukyas, hut 
were never extirpated. During the eighth cen 
tury they recovered remarkably, Bupplnutcd 
Ohalukvan authority and unable to move north 
wards pressed southwards and by tlic middle of 
the eighth century made themselves masters of 
the Deccan.* 

The chief objective of tlie Rashtrakutas sooms 

1 E. C. X. Kolar W 
E. L XIV 
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to have been enlargement of the kmgdom and 
consolidation of power by completing the 
establishment of their supremacy over the 
dommions formerly held by the Chalukyas. 
From 760 A D., till the close of his reign, Sree 
Purusha had to combat, therefore, the aggres- 
sive wars of the Pashtrakutas, waged for expan- 
sion and hegemony. The apprehension of dan- 
ger from them might have been the motive for 
the transference of capital from Mankunda to 
Manyapura. A great war was fought between 
Sree Purusha and Elrishna I or Kannarasa Bal- 
[aha m which several heroes of the Ganga army 
fell.^ Murukode Anniyar of the three umbrel- 
las, Sreerevaman described as a lion among 
pandits were a few of the band of heroes who 
fell m the fiercely contested battles of Pmchnur 
and Bogeyur.^ Sree Purusha ’s general Siya- 
galla of Murugarenad, conspicuous in the war 
with the Pallavas, considered a terror to the 
enemy, a Kama m war, a purandhara m valour, 
an accomplished swordsman and one of the 
most celebrated warriors of the age took part 
in most of the battles against the Rattas and 
probably fell a hero at last m the long drawn 
battle of Kagemogiyur (a place somewhere in 
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Tmnkui taluk not yet identified) A btliie 
record' uamortaliBing the memory of Siyagdla 
and the Talegaon plates’ which Knahnn I 
issued from Manne, while he encamped there m 
768 A D during the course of the expedition, 
bear out the important fact that Krishim after 
a auccesaful consolidation of his power in the 
Chalnkyan dommiona that he had already con- 
quered, invaded Gangavadi and occupied it for 
a time. This mditary occupation appears to 
have been transitoiy, for the aged Ganga king 
IS mentioned m inscriptions to have been sue- 
cessfnl in checkmating Batta aggressions and 
even extouduig his kingdom towards the nortJv 
by appropriating a part of the cast of Bcllary,’ 
and making a grant for a Jama temple erected 
there by Kandaehcbi consort of Paramagida * 
Although a great conqueror and warrior Sreo 
Pumshtt was no barbarian. He 
su wrote a treatise on dephants call- 

ed Gnjasnstra and was considered 
an authority m the matter of ele- 
phant war-fare. Himself learned 
he freely extended his patronage to men of let- 
ters. He listened to the creations of the jioets 
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and the conversations of divines with great 
interest and drew around himself by means of 
his lavish generosity a galaxy of eminent jioets 
and scholars The poets praised him as Praja- 
liati and the mterior of his palace echoed the 
sound of the holy ceremomal chantings accom- 
panymg the great gifts made by him. Though 
a J am he showed a great regard for the religi- 
ous suscexitibilities of the brahmins and made 
magnificent grants to Jama/ and brahmin 
temiiles^ alike Sree Purusha is referred to in 
grants and hthic mscriptions with di:fierent 
titles and appellations as Prithvikonkam, Kon- 
kanimuttarasa, Permanadi Sree Vallabah, and 
Ranabhajana He seems to have assumed m 
the last years of his life the imperial title Kon- 
gam Rajadhiraja Paramesvara Sree Purusha 
Sree Purusha had several sons by the two 
queens Vmeyakm-Immadi and Yijayamaha- 
devi of the Chalukya family. Sivamara, the el- 
dest son of the king was governmg Kadambur 
and Kunagalnad at the tune of his father’s 
death Vijayaditya, son of Vijayamahadevi, 
was the governor of Keregodnad and Asandi- 
nad where he seems to have left successors who 
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governed it for a long tuna Duggamara was 
the viceroy of Kovalalanad, Bektumad and 
PnlaYakmad and Mtinad.* Sivngella probably 
the youngest son and also the famous general of 
Sree Pnmaha, who had won for his father a 
great reputation in the wars with the Eashtra 
kutas and the PaUavas did not snrvivo Ins 
father to contest the throne with Ins brothers 
Sivamara, the eldest son of Sree Pumsha, as 
soon as he came to the throne in 
788 AJ) had to contend with hia 
BiTAmAtA yonnger brother Duggamara who 

tSSuaji attempted to dispute tlie succcs 

Sion by open declaration of inde- 
pendence Singnpota, the Nolamba 
king and a feudatory of Sivamara rallied his 
forces against Duggamara and quelled the 
rebellion,* Sivamara ’s reign was marked bv 
many reverses of fortune of the Gangas and the 
latter came to be subjected to calamities which 
threatened the extinction of the Ganga dynasiy 
altogether ’ These troubles arose from the 
Hashtrakutas who had recently under Krishna I 
•ousted the Eastern Chnlnhyns and established 
their own supremacy in Clinliikj’sn territory 
Though Uie Deoli grant testifies to llio 
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supercession of Govmda by Dhruva, there 
are clear evidences pointing to the fact that 
snpercession was not possible without stubborn 
resistence, and that Govmda made an attempt to 
secure the succession, for himself and called to 
his assistance in 780 A D. the hostile kmgs of 
Malava, Kanchi, Vengi and of the Gangas ^ 
Dhruva Nirupama or Dharavarsha easily 
ovei’iiowered his elder brother, and readily re- 
sorted to a chastisement of all his southern 
neighbours who had openly espoused the cause 
of his brother m securmg the throne, and Siva- 
mara, the most impetuous one among them, was 
seized and confined m a Rashtrakuta iirison.^ 
The mvasion of the Ganga kmgdom and im- 
prisonment of its ruler, disturbed the even tenor 
of Ganga sovereignty. Dharavarsha m his turn, 
desired his younger son Govmda to supersede 
his eldest son Khamba m them claims for the 
liaramount sovereignty of the Rattas and the 
Deccan, and accordingly, placed Gangavadi 
which he had mvaded and conquered under the 
rule of Bdiamba as a concihatory measure.^ The 
Prmce mentioned in inscriptions as Ranavaloka 
Khambaiya, accepted this humihation of hiS 
snpercession reluctantly, for the time bemg, and 

IE L IV 187, I A VI P 62 
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ruled till the death of lus father, ns Viceroy of 
fJangavadi. Wien his younger brother ascend 
ed the throne, after his father’s death, in 894 
-A D he soon formed a formidable confederacy 
of twelve kings to gam the throne to which he 
had a legitunate eJaun and rebelled ngmiiat lus 
brother Dictated bv reasons of pobey, Qovmda 
released Sivamara “ from the burden of his 
cruel claims,” and sent him back to Ins own sub- 
miaaive country,’ probably with tbo mtention of 
creatmg a rival against bis brother who was 
then governing Oangavadi and the patrimony 
■of the released pnncc. Poreseomg a fmtncidnl 
struggle immment, Sivamara assumed imperial 
titles soon after lus i-dcasc, and joined the side 
of Khamba, who probably promised lilin rcsto 
ration of the kmgdom when ho became 
the Emperor of the Rnttas. Snnninm, accord- 
ingly made a viclonons attack on the 
Kashtraknta army, comjioscd also of Clm 
lukya and Hadiaya troops who had encamped at 
Mudtigundiir, (Jlnndja Taluk) but was imnhlo 
to hold long against his formidahlo ndversari 
Eor this act of insubordination (Darpa Visa- 
Tadhynh Prnithuli/c Sllntnli) he was taken pn 
soncr, and tlie JInnne plate* praphicall' Mate 
tills incideut in the words ‘'Sbamam’s pndc 
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showing a return of hostility, before Govinda’s 
brow was wrinMed m a frown was again subdu- 
ed and easily bound. ’ Govinda, a great soldier, 
ind skilful general alienated all his brother’s 
idherents by a policy of conciliation and easily 
suiipressed his rebellion and generously restor- 
ed the sovereignty of Gangavadi to his repent- 
ant brother, who till his death continued to be 
loyal and devoted to his suzerain.”^ Thakki 
Raja followed Kliamba after his death for a 
short period, as the chief ruler of Ganga- 
mandala ® Like Khamba, Champ onnea of 
Nolambavadi, also readily acquiesced in the 
suzerainty of Govinda 

The wheel of fortune brought good luck once 
again to Sivamara. Govinda who was probably 
in need of allies to help him to consolidate his 
newly acquired xiossession, and to put down the 
Eastern Chalukyas, remstated Sivamara in his 
kingdom. In order to show his new regard for 
him, he and the Pallava king Nandi varman II 
bound the diadam on Sivamara ’s brow with 
their own hands.^ The whole of his territory 
vas restored to him, Marandale constitutmg the 

Qorthern boundary of the newly restored terri- 
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iory Sivamara’s attemtaon ws engrossed after 
his return, m a hostility against Balavammn 
who had lately alienated hunsclf from Chn- 
lukvan authontv He then succcssfullr till 
808 A- D ' waged a long, sangiunary war in 
combination with Gormda hia overlord, against 
the Eastern Ohalukya sovereign, Narendm 
Manga Eaja Vijayaditya II, who is dcscnhcd 
as having fought a hundred and eight battles 
with the armies of the Ganges and the Eashtra- 
kutas’ for over a period of twelve years During 
this period Gtovinda transferred the capital to 
Manyaketa a place of great Btratcgical imjiort- 
ance, in order that ho may succcssfiillv en- 
counter the Eastern Chalukyas A formidable 
confederacy was formed somctinic later, of 
Qanga, Kerala, Chola, Pandya and Kanclu 
princes, against Govinda while he was fighting 
in northern India Conscqucntlv, immediately 
after his return Gonnda made great prepara- 
tions for the mvasion of the south in 808 A D 
and actnaUv debouclicd on tlic plaius of the Car- 
natic, halted for a tunc at Srihlinimta, (Cool 
durg Chitaldoorg district) and later inflicfcil a 
licaw defeat on the confedemto army, in which 
several members of the Gangn amii and roinl 
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family perished The San3aii plates of A mogha- 
varsha are silent about Sivamara’s part m this 
momentous campaign of Govmda. The last 
years of Sivamara’s reign appear to be utterly 
dark. 

Sivamara was a great warrior We are told 
m a rather realistic fashion that 
his anger in battles, drove hostile 
longs in a moment into the mouth 
of Yama horrid to behold, filled 
with turnmg entrails, blood and flesh, and as 
such he was appropriately styled Bheemakojia. 
His energy mamfested itself not only in plans 
of war and conquest but also in liberalismg the 
character of administration. He created and en- 
dowed a Jama temple at Kummadavada, per- 
haps, the place of his confinement durmg his 
exile. He also built a Hasadi on the smaller hill 
at Sravanabelgola. The generosity of Siva- 
mara was prodigal and all inscriptions are im- 
animous m extolling his lavish gifts to the nu- 
merous Brahmin temples and other institutions. 
At the same time he stood as the bulwark of 
Jaina Dharma. 

In spite of the vicissitudes in his fortunes 
which for a time marred the 
glory of his reign, he was unques- 
tionably one of the ablest men among the crown- 
ed heads of the early middle ages. Of the kings 
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■who sat on the throne o£ GangnTndi, he was un- 
doubtedly one of the most learned and accom- 
phahed. Nature had endowed him inth a bcau- 
tzfnl form “surpassing iiiat of cnpid,” a mar- 
vellous memory, a keen and penetrating intel- 
lect, and an enormous capacity for nssmulnting 
knowledge of ad kmda. The versatditv of his 
gemus took by surprise all his contemporaries 
He was a lover of fine arts, and the ornamental 
bridge -which he bnilt over the Kilim. nvcr to 
the north of Keregodu,* exemplifies hia keen 
arbstio prochvitiea. The grants of Marasunha 
describe him as a profoundly learned scholar, 
with a passion for culture and a gift for poshy 
He was equally at home in logic, philosophy, 
grammar and other sciences. Ho was skilled in 
all matters connected with the stage and the 
drama Even the most practised rhetoricians 
found it difficult to n'cal the bnlhnncc of his 
imagination, and the subtleties and lucetics of 
expression of which ho was capable Esteemed 
ns a poet he took delight m composing poems m 
three languages His Gajasatnla wliich he 
wrote in Kannada’ after a profound rcsenrcli 
into the methods of elephant management, n-s 
expounded by the great Tatigala Karerntthhu, 
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was considered to be a composition of consider- 
able literary merit, unique m rbytbm and ex- 
pressiond He was also the author of a work 
called Setublianda. Hot only was be possessed 
of a thorough knowledge of the art of elephant 
traimng but was also an authority m the science 
if management of horses and the science of ar- 
shery He was reputed to have mastered the 
iLfficult Phamsutamata, the yoga of Patanjali, 
after a long and lorofound study 

Sivamara, though removed from his country 
and kept in confinement m the early years, does 
not seem to have ever relinqmshed his claims to 
the kmgdom Inspite of Rashtrakuta viceroys 
appomted to govern it, he seems to have made 
arrangements to mamtain his rights Dhruva 
and Govinda seem to have jiartitioned Ganga- 
vadi between Sivamara ’s son Marasunha, and 
Yi^ayaditya the brother of Sivamara, with a 
view to secure stability Marasunha Ere- 
yappa with the title of Lokatrinetra, claims 
to represent Ganga rule during his father’s 
detention as prisoner.^ Two Pallava princes, 
father and son, obtained permission from bun 
to make a grant The father’s name was KoUi- 
yarasa and the' Rashtrakuta king Govmda 
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Prabhuta Varsha took Killy into bis somcc ' 
Maraaunba as Yuvaiaja imder tbe protechon of 
the Rasbtrafcuta emperor ruled the ontiro 
Gangamandala, and decorated all his feuda- 
tories * He probably foimded a different hue 
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CHAPTER ly 


The EouisTDATioisr of a collatekal leste bi 
Maeasimha and Peithivipati 

The Alur, Maime and the Ganjam grants, the 
stone inscription at Sravanabelgola, the 
Vi3ayax3nra hthic inscription which are all as- 
signed to a period between 797 and 800 A. D. 
show that Marasunha had commenced to rule by 
about 797 A D., while his father Sivamara was 
in confinement. The lithie inscription^ at Hin du- 
pur, dated Saka 775 or 853 A D. is also attri- 
buted to Marasunha, though its authenticity is 
doubtful Much remains to be discovered and 
explained before we can make a clear and con- 
solidated story of these references to the long 
reign of Marasunha and the division of the 
kingdom between him and Ra;)amaUa. The 
great vicissitudes m the fortunes of the royal 
family durmg Sivamara ’s sovereignty and 
after, might have necessitated a virtual partition 
of the kingdom between Marasunha who is re- 
presented as rulmg till 853 A. D. and Yijaya- 
ditya’s son Rajamalla Satyavakya who came to 
the throne in 817 A D. Marasimha and his suc- 
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cessors ruled Kolar and north-eastern distncta 
It would appear that Durvinita and Dindika 
were the younger brothers of Marasunha, for 
the Karshanapalli' litluc inscription mentions a 
Dumnita as Dmdiga’s elder brother who was 
either identical with Marasunha or a different 
individual of whom httle is known. 

Dindiga bore the pompons title of Pnthivi- 
moiItl pah 01 Pilduvipah. Ho was a 
^ great patron of Jainism and wit- 

nessed with hiB queen Kampita the Nirvana of 
the Jam Aoharya Artstanemt on the Katvapra 
hiU at Sravanabelgola He gave his daughter 
Kimdawai m mamago to the Baim king, 
■Vidhyadhara Vikramndityn Jayamem Ho gave 
shelter to two pnnees Nagadanta and Joriga 
who fled to his court unable to resist the aggres- 
sions of Amoglinvarsha Resolved to vindicate 
their honour, he carried on ceaseless wars 
against his formidable Rashtratnifa adversarj 
He was wounded m the field of battle at 
Varmbalguri, but stoically cut a ])icce of Iwiie 
from his wound and sent it to be cast in the 
Ganges Like lus celebrated contempomnes 
Rajamalla Satyavakja and Buhiga, he cmhrolt 
ed hunsclf in the hostility bctaecn the Pallaias 
and the Pandyas waged for expansion and ticge- 
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mony. Aparajita came to tlie Pallava tlirone 
about 880 A D. and Varaguna, bis great Pand- 
yan contemporary made an attempt to reassert 
tbe waning power of the Pandyas in Obolanad 
and Tondenad m close proximity to Pritbivi- 
pati’s territory. Apara^ita checkmated the 
growing aggression of the Pandyan king and 
made inroads mto Ghola territory which was 
their chief bone of contention. Prithivipati, 
Aparajita’s feudatory, assisted him m the great 
battle that was fought at Sripuramhiyam 
(identified with Tiruppurambiyam near 
Kumbakonam m the Tanjore district) between 
Apara;)ita and Varaguna Pandya, m the year 
880 A D. and m the words of the Pdayendiram 
Xilates which are too fulsome m their adulation 
of Prithivipati, ‘‘ Having defeated by force the 
Pandyan lord Varaguna m the great battle of 
Sripurambiyam, and having made his friend 
Aparajita’s title immortal, this Hero entered 
heaven by sacrifiemg his own hfe.”^ Aditya 
Chola who assisted A^iarajita in this war like 
Prithivipati, probably got a part of the Pallava 
dominions as a reward which was made the 
nucleus of a great pohcy of expansion, inimical 
to the Pallavas themselves ^ Important suc- 
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cesses were gained and large slices of Pallnvn 
territory were confiscated to Cliola dominions. 

What part Prithivipafa II who came to the 
throne in 880 A. D played in the 
Prti iL Ohola PaUava struggle and iilti- 
mate conquest of PaUava tern 
tory is not known. We learn from inscriptions 
that he gained the support of Viranarayana, the 
great Parantaka I who came to the Ohola throne 
in 907 A J) Parantaka with a view to aggran 
disc his power waged a relentless war against 
Eaja Sunha Paudya in order to extemunato 
' him. Likewise, he destroyed m the north of 
his kingdom, the Bann sovereignty, and hestow 
ed it on Prithivipati, together with the titles of 
Banadhmga and HastimaUa, about 921 A D ' 
Pnthvipati 18 the donor of the TJdnvnndiram 
plates and is mentioned, m the Tatannkallu and 
Solapuram lithic inscriptions, which have been 
assigned to 925 A,D , with the altemativc names 
of Kannaradeva and Oangarayar lie was first, 
the feudatory of Parantaka and subsequently 
of Bashtrakuta Krishna III and like his con 
tempomrv Nitimarga II in tlie main line, pro- 
bably, acquiesced in Bashtrakuta oi erlordslii)) 
as the appellation Kannaradei a denotes Ban- 
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'kejsi the Rashtrakuta viceroy of Banavasi, de- 
feated Prithivipati II and probably made bun to 
accept the position of a Rasbtraknta feudatory. 
Pritbivipati’s longdom was later mvaded by 
ISTolamba Polavira, son of Ayappa, the common 
foe of the Western Gangas,— which event might 
have led him to ally himself with Ganga Raja- 
malla IH and accept him subsequently as his 
■overlord. Namya Ganga who succeeded him, 
lost his life m the field of battle while fighting 
in the army of Vira Nolamba against the king 
of the Santaras. 



CHAPTER V 


The abvanoe op the Rashthakhtas and 

THE PEHHS OP THE GaNOA KttQDOlt 

Rajamahla, son of Vijaynditya, succeeded 
Sivamara m tlie mam Imo and got 
a kingdom wlncli had considerably 
shrunk in sise, than what had pre- 
vailed under hia predecessors. His accession 
Bynchromsed with the war which Baun 
vidyadhara waged against him, and appro- 
priated from his kingdom a large slice of torrid 
tory, Gangavndi 6,000' Eajamnlln had to 
contend not only with his own feudatoncs but 
also agamst the most powerful Rashtrakiita 
sovereign Amoghavnrsha’ whose avowed amhi 
tlon, after his accession, was the annexation of 
Gangavadi and its conversion into an inlegml 
part of his own vast empire Large portions of 
Gangavadi in the north had alrcadr passed 
under Eashtrakuta control, when Siinmam 
was a prisoner under them, Siiamam’s 
terntory was placed under the rule of Isolnmba 
pnnccs, Siuhapota's son and grandson, once 
Bivamam’s feudatoncs, who now accepted 
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Alliance 
•wltli the 
NolamhaS!. 


Raslitrakuta protection after Ms iiower was 
subverted TMs territory inclusive of other pro- 
vinces, constituted the Nolambavadi province. 

It is probably with a view to secure the mte-^ 
grity of Gangavadi, that Raja- 
malla married on his restoration 
to Ms possessions, Simhapota’s 
grand daughter, the younger sister 
of NolambadMraja, the viceroy, then ruling 
Grangavadi 6,000, and gave Ms own daughter 
Jayabbe, and the younger sister of Nitimarga 
m marriage to ISTolamba Adhiraja Polalchora ^ 
The latter is described as rulmg over G-anga 
6,000 under the Ganga hang UsTitimarga m one 
of Ms mscriptions 

These dynastic alliances were the first at- 
tempts wMch RajamaHa made 
with a view to ahenate Ms feuda- 
tories from Rashtraknita suzeram- 
ty and later repudiate Ms own allegiance to the 
Rashtrahaita sovereign. Factions m the unperiaL 
family, disloyalty of ministers, the truculence 
and insubordination of feudal cMefs and decla- 
ration of mdependence, attempts at dismtegra- 
tion of Rashtrakuta suzeramty by powerful 
neighbourmg prmces, caused the greatest amba- 


War 
■with -the 
Bastrakatas 
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Tassment to Amoghavarelia. The circnmstancas 
■were bo hostile that he had to abandon aj^fires 
awe ■wars and resort to a pohcy of contaliation, 
for Gangavadi and other neighboimnR king 
doms however eflete and meagre in their mih- 
tary tesonreea conld no longer be conqnered and 
annexed to Kashtrakuta dominions Hia south 
era expeditions, were defensive, carried with tlie 
object of buttressing Ins vulnerable sonthcm 
frontier Stdl attempts at independence on 
the part of boa neighbours pnrtioularly 
that of RajamaUa’s by an astute jichoy 
of dynastio mamages were therefore, much 
resented by Amoghavnrsha who ordered Ban 
kesa or Bankeyarasa of the Chellakctann family 
and governor of Banavasi 12,000, Bclgall 300, 
the Kumdur 500, Puhgerc 300,' “to uproot the 
lofty forest of fig trees of Gnngavndi, difficult 
to be cut down He nccordinglj captured 
Kaidala (Kaidaln near Tumkur) which was 
strongly fortified and defended Having occii 
pied that part of the country and placed it 
under Rnshtrakuta rule, he pursued tlic Qaiiga 
king as far aa Kaven and threatened the con 
quest of the whole of Qnngnvadi 06 000 * But 
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before any attempt at consolidation of newly 
acquired territory could be made, Bankesa, on 
account of some rebellion at borne, was recalled 
by bis overlord Amogbavarsba Tbe withdrawal 
of Basbtrakuta forces was a signal for Eaja- 
malla m an beroic attempt to successfully take 
possession of all tbe territory wbicb Sivamara 
bad lost and estabbsb bis mdependence. Accord- 
ing to an inscription, be rescued bis country 
from tbe Rasbtrakutas wbicb tbey bad beld too 
long, as “ Yisbnu m tbe form of a Boar rescued 
tbe Eartb from tbe infernal regions ^ Only a 
part of tbe country round about Sivaganga 
remamed under tbe control of Bankesa^ tbe 


Easbtrakuta general, whose power was now 
wholly broken m G-angavadi Eajamalla is 


praised like other kings of tbe dynasty for hbe- 
rabty, valour, just rule, mteUigence, righteous 
conduct, and generosity towards fallen foes, 
constant flow of gifts, modesty and prowess ^ 
EajamaUa was succeeded by bis son styled 
Mtimarga, a name wbicb became 
honorific designation of bis suc- 
cessors. His real name was Ereya- 
ganga and be is mentioned in some of tbe 
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inscriptions as Eana Vikranmdityn ’ Ho was 
also the contemporaiy of Amoghavarsha, the 
great Eashtrakuta king who ruled between 
815 and 878 AJD Amoghavarsha was engross 
■ed in wars for a time with the western Gauges 
on the one side and witli the Eastern Chalukyas 
■of Vengi on the other Attempts at a recon 
qnest of Gangavadi after Bankesa’s -with 
■drawal were unsuccessful Nitimarga continued 
the policy of his father for retrieving the last 
glory of Gangavadi and bnngmg all lost domi- 
mons once again under Gnnga banner 

Immediately after his accession to the tlirono 
he embarked on a career of cease- 
less conquests, and waged a war 
against the Banns who had main 
tamed intermittent hostility since the foiinda 
tion of the Ganga kingdom and capturwl 
"Banarasa ilahamjara nad He was assisted 
m his invasion of the Baiia kingdom hv his 
brother m law NoJambadlitrnja Polavira go\ 
emor of the Ganga G,000 Tlic latter sent a 
chief named Pompella with a contingent to 
reinforce Eitunaign’s forces, hut Pompella was 
slam in the battle at Jluruggepadi ’ 
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Meanwhile Amoghavarsha who had already 

Against subdued the Eastern Chalukyas, 

Amogiia-rarsiia under the grim determination of 
Easiitrafeuta rebriugmg Gangavadi under his 

sway, waged a terrible war with Nitimarga. In 
this war, Amoghavarsha, was assisted by a con- 
federacy of powerful feudatories. His army 
said to be replete with infuriated elephants and 
horses, triumphantly marched into Ganga 
territory. Nitimarga gave battle at Raja- 
ramadu m 868 A D. where after a terrible and 


bloody fight he inflicted a crushing defeat on 
his enemy and forced the Rashtrakuta army to 
retire with very heavy losses 

After this war, Amoghavarsha tried a differ- 
ent policy with the Gangas giving 


Aonoglia. 
varsha’s 
policy 
towards 
tlie Q-angas 


up his animosity in favour of alli- 
ance. He gave his daughter Chan- 
dr abbalabbe “the handsome-limb- 


ed beautiful lady, the outcome of 


many blessmgs,” m marriage to Butuga, the 
Ganga Yuvara;)a, and another daughter Sankha 
to the Pallava kmg Nandi Varman III ^ 

Nitimarga professed the J ama faith like his 
great adversary Amoghavarsha and was the 
contemporary of the celebrated Jam Acharya 
Jinasena. He was, like his predecessors, a 
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great statesman and ndmimatrator and was 
liberal m lus patronage of art and Uteratnrc 
Amoghavarsha seems to liave entertained the 
bighest admiration for tbo language, literature 
and culture of the people of Qangavadi, as testi- 
fied to m Kavirajamarga, a Kannada trcatiso 
on iioetics. 


Here ts liis tribute to the Kanuacla country 
commemorated lu verse 

In all tbe circles of tlie eartb 
No fairer land you’ll find. 

Than that where ndi sweet Kannada 
voices the people’s mind 
’Twixt sacred rivers twain, it is— 
from famed Qodavari, 

To where the pilgnm rests his eyes 
on holy Kaven. 

If you would hear its ))urest tone 
to Kisuvalal go, 

Or listen to the busy crowds 
Througli Kopaiin streets whicli flow , 
or seek it in Onkiida’s walls 
So justly famed in song 

or where In Pullgcrc's Court 
The learned scholars throng 
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Tlie people of that land are skilled 
to speak in rhythmic tone ; 
and quick to grasp a poet’s thought, 

So kindred to their own. 

Not students onl}^, but the folk 
up tutored in the schools, 

By mstmct use and understand 
The strict poetic rules. 

I 36-39 Tr Bice History of Kannada Literature 

Nitimarga died m 870 A.D. and was succeed- 
ed by Bajamalla.^ 

Rajamalla Satyavakja as soon as he came to 
the throne had to contend with the 
Bajamaiia Chalukyas of Vengi, the inveterate 
satyavakya, foes of the Bashtrakutas and the 
Q-angas. No doubt, danger from 
the Bashtrakutas had disappeared owing to the 
astute matrimomal policy of Am oghavarsha, 
who m the last years of his reign not only gave 
his daughter Chandrabbalabbe to Butuga, but 
also developed the most cordial and friendly 
relations with the G-angas, and desisted from all 
attacks as if m appreciation of the glorious 
and vigorous defence they had made for their 
territory and the dubious victories they had 
gained over him. The Gf-angas, though they did 
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not bear en mi ty towards the Eastern Chnlukyas, 
provoked their hostilities, later, as the allies of 
the Bashtrakutas. Danger from the north-east 
centre where the Chalukya Sunka Vijayaditya 
HI adopted a menacmg attitude, and from 
Nolambaadhiraja Mahendra, who exercised dc 
facto sovereignty within his jurisdiction Gangn 
vadi 6,000, and who aspired to universal domi- 
nion and made no secret of his ambitions,— 
engendered a situation which caused Bajamalla 
and Butuga not a httle embamssment The 
Kongu country was the bone of contention bet- 
ween the Pandyas and the Pallavas, and in the 
conflict for Kongu overiordship, the Gangn 
kings had plavcd the part of a bidlast to mam 
tarn balance of power The provunlty of 
Gangnvadi to Kongunad where there was the 
intensification of tlie struggle for hegemony, 
was an mvitation for Gangn intervention, not 
only to buttress their vulnerable south-eastern 
frontier but also to extend their sphere of influ- 
ence m Kongu territory 
Tho glory of Rajamalla’s reign is a reflection 
of Butuga 's achievements. He was Vuvaraja 
during ills brother's universal sotorelgntj and 
governed Kougnliind and Pomiad ‘ Tlic Kiid 
lur and Keregodn Bangnpura plates’ describe 
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Inin as the harasscr of tJic Pallava family by liis 
lirovress, and state that lie was surroiiiided hy 
the army of sub.ingated enemies 33ntnga de- 
feated’ the invincible Ra.iara,ia, ]irobably a 
Ohola Prince. Five times he overcame in light 
the Kongas who resisted Jiis tying np of ele- 
phants and he captured many horses according 
to the old custom “ He also iiitlicicd a hcav}'' 
defeat on the Nolamba king Mahendra at liiri- 
3 Uir and Surur His wars with Gunaka Vipaya- 
ditya III (844-88) who claimed the distinction 
of having conquered the unequalled Gangas 
and frightened the Rashtrakutas, were long and 
sanguinaiy The cause for this annnosity bet- 
ween Vija 3 'aditya and the Ganga king is a m 3 ^s- 
tery The efforts of Ainoghavarsha and Krish- 
na II to oveiqiower the Vengis, the Gangas and 
their Nolamba feudatories were exhaustive and 
nnavailing The Vengis under Vijayaditya 
were still powerful on the eastern frontier. 
Krishna II contemplated iirobably a diplomatic 
manoeuvre, therefore, of incitmg Vijayaditya 
to invade Nolambavadi, by the offer of money, 
men and other smews of war and a free passage 
to the Vengi army to that territory, for that 
woidd lead to a complete exhaustion of the re- 
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sources of the contending kingdoms tind create 
opportunities for easy conquest and annexation 
of territory Vijayaditra mvaded Nolnmlm 
vadi that lay between Vengi numdnln and Gan 
ga territory and killed the valiant general of 
the Nolambaa, Uangi, by an act of perfidy Tins 
Buccesa was followed m its wake bv a general 
advance into Ganga territory and the capture 
of a few forts near the Ganga boundary Tlie 
mscnptiona extol the valour and personal gal 
lantry which Bntuga and Rajamnlla displnicd 
in the battles of Eenuya and Gungur' uhich 
they fought unsuccessfully against Vijaynditva 
There was an outbreak of fresh hostditics Iwt- 
ween the Rnttas, Gnngns and the Eastern Clin 
lukvas, when Bhuna I succeeded Vijavaditin 
B lnm n appears to have defeated Krishna and 
his Karnataka allies in the linttlcs of A'lrn- 
vadyapara and Pernvangura Grainii 
Bntuga was sunmmed Oitnadntinraiigii and 
was married to Abbnlnbbc or Chnndmlnhlic 
daughter of Amoghavnrshn I TJio pol/cr of 
dynastic alliances of Anioglinvnrsha had not 
mcrciv brought about tlic ndbcrcncc of the Gan 
gas and Pnllavns to tbo Rnslitrakutn oicrlord 
slup, but had also tended to cement ( ho former, 
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by many ties of kmslup, till lately in traditional 
animosity with each other. Butuga and Nandi- 
varman jomtly carried on a war against the 
Pandyan long Srimara and suffered a defeat at 
Kudamuhku,^ (Kumbakonam), where the 
Pandyan sovereign repulsed, the confederation 
of the Pallavas, Gangas, Cholas, Kahngas and 
the Magadhas with great losses This victory 
seems to have considerably enhanced the mili- 
tary reputation of Srimara and earned for him 
the high soimding title of Parachakra Kolahala 
Undaunted by this humiliation, Butuga later 
assisted his nephew, and son of the Rashtrakuta 
prmcess Sankha, Nripatunga Varman, who 
succeeded Nandi of Tellaru m 884 A.B , in his 
campaign agamst Srimara who had previously 
inflicted a defeat on him. In the Bahur plates 
it IS said “The army of the Pallavas which on 
a former occasion sustained defeat at the hands 
of the Pandyan kmg, was by the grace of this 
king (Nripatunga Yarman) able to burn down 
hosts of the enemies together with the pros- 
perity of their kingdom on the bank of the river 
Aricit It is clear from this, that though Sri- 
mara won a great victory once, hved long 
enough to sustam a defeat at the hands of Nri- 
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patuDga Varman at Anat ^ Butiaga must have 
died before his elder brother 
With the glorious death of Bntuga in the 
field of battle, Eregangn his son by the Bashtra- 
kuta pnncess became Ynmraja and ivns asso- 
ciated with his nnde Satyavaltya in the govern 
ment of the langdom. He was crowned king 
under the name of Ereyappa about 886 AD 
His mother was entrusted with the goremmont 
of Kirmgal while he was placed m charge of 
Kongalnad 8,000, Nugunnd and Naialo and 
other provmces.’ Rajamalla who exercised dual 
sovereignty with his nephew, made generous 
grants to brahmins and Jams He made a gift 
of twelve villages on tho Peddomgere (Lal^h- 
manathirta) to a jam priest, for the benefit of 
tho Satyavakya jama temple on the Panne Kn- 
daiiga m Coorg Ho seems to have encouraged 
Ins subjects to works of merit and devoted 
service, by bestowmg on them marks of rojTil 
favour, such ns bmdmg the Permnnadi Patin 
on tho foreheads of persons, and fixing tlie land 
rent and nee dues m jicrmnnnnee The Kero 
godi’ Rangnpnm plates dcscnlic Idni as adorn 
cd wiOi good qualities and tlie nrtues of JIan 
dhafn and other ancient kings, and ns the ilinm!- 
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nator of lus family.^ He seems to liave died at 
a place called Kombale, from Inccougli owing 
to a phlegm sticking in his throat. Certain 
devoted men committed themselves to death in 
the fire through sorrow for his decease ^ 
Breyapiia who was associated with his 
uncle in the government of the 
kingdom, and was viceroy of 
907.920 AX) Nugunad, Havalnad, and Kongal- 
nad,^ ascended the throne about 
907 A D. and began a career of conquest and 
consohdation 

Conflicts with the BaUaha Krishna II though 
not of such virulence as in the tune of his pre- 
decessors, were still of such magmtude as to 
disturb the tranquility of his kingdom. Lohade- 
yarasa of Bankesa ChaUaketana family, a feu- 
datory of Elrishna II, and governor of the 
Banavasi province, stationed at Venkapura, 
was a source of great menace to Ereyappa."^ 
The Virgals at BuraganahaUi and Karbale, 
record conflicts® with this Mahasamanta at 
Galanjanur and other places. Krishna’s suze- 
ramty over Gangavadi was undisputed, and 
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Prachanda Dandanayaka Sampaiya described 
m lithic iDscnptioiia as bearing the burden of 
the whole kmgdom, was stationed at the old 
Ganga capital, ilanne as the general of all the 
South*' This leads to the reasonable conclusion 
that the Gangas, mspite of the great efforts at 
independence of Nitmiarga and Hajamalla had 
TirtuaUy become the feudatories of the Hashtra- 
kutas, a situation worked out astutely and saga- 
ciously by AmogbavaTsha’s matrimonial policy 
Another great adversary of Ercyappa was 
Mahendra, son of Nolambhadhiraja Polalchora 
and Jayabbe, the Ganga pnnecss .As viceroy 
he ruled m conjunction with his son Aynppa 
over a territory up to Kirutoro ns its boundarj 
and extended it eastwards as far as Srimvas 
pur Taluk ’ He then assumed mdopendeuec in 
878 A.D ’ and ruled the kingdom as an inde- 
pendent sovereign and challenged the Ganga 
overlordship He destrojed tlic Banns, which 
conquest brought him the titles of Tnbliit 
vanadltira and Mahavaliktda Vidvamsanam ‘ 
This conquest led gradually to the annexation 
of territory ns far as Kanclu* inelusii e of Vlinr 
mapuri and Oadivtpun, the caintal of the 
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Banas. His aggressions into Bana and Puli- 
nadu country with the clandestine support of 
Kaduvetti and without the authority of his 
Granga overlord was caiisa belh for a war against 
Imn in the first instance by Butuga and later on 
by his celebrated son Ereyappa who pursued it 
relentlessly with a view to ternnnate Mahendra’s 
sinister designs on dominion and his policy of 
territorial aggrandisement. Ereyappa ’s band of 
noble chiefs hke Naggatara^ and Dharasena 
fought bravely agamst him at Tumhepadi and 
Bengaluru and sacrificed their lives, m devotion 
for them master. Nitimarga slew Mahendra in 
one of the fiercely fought battles at Penjeru, 
and this act of valour earned for him the dis- 
tmetive title of Mahendrantaka."^ He then cap- 
tured speedily Surur, Nadugam, Midige, Suli- 
sailendra, the lofty Tipper u, Penjeru, and other 
impregnable fortresses and brought down the 
liride of their owners. Probably it was during 
this period, that the Cholas who had regained 
some of their origmal importance and had about 
the end of the mnth century made themselves 
sufficiently important to exercise an influence 
upon the politics of the Deccan now under the 
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celebrated Parantalji (907 947 AD) estmg- 
tuahed Pallava supremacy and estnblislicd tlieir 
OTvn suzerainty over tbe disintegrated Pallava 
donumons. Parantaka uprooted tbe Banas and 
conferred tbe Bana aovereignty on tbe Gangn 
pnnee Pnthivipatlu U together with tbe title 
Hastuaalla Tbe latter was a scion of tbe Ganga 
family ruling the province as a Ganga feuda- 
tory ' 

Nitimarga II like his father was a great war 
nor The Kudlur plates of Marasunha speak 
of him as a great soldier, fearless in battle, a 
Bharata m the arts of singing, mstnimental 
music, and dancing, an authority on gmnmmr 
and pohties, and as solicitous of the welfare of 
his subjects and feudatories ns Nolnmbns, 
Banas and Sagaras of Bovur * He bad tlic title 
Komaravedanpa and Kamada and mnmed 
Jakebbo, tbe daughter of Nijagnh a Chnhikynn 
Prince He made grants to hmlunins and to 
Jam temples built at Adudahnllt and Toreninvii 
He was assisted by Nagavarmnn, Nnmshign, 
Govindara, Dbarasonn, and Ecbnj'yn, a band of 
noble and devoted ministers who not oiili parti 
cipated m bis wars but also helped liini in tlic 
task of goremment and displayed the intcUi- 
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gence of Brihaspati and Mandhata m their skill 
m iDolitics/ 

Nitimarga left three sons, ISTarasimhadeva, 
Hajamalla and Butuga. Narasimhadeva was 
learned in the science of pohtics, of elephants 
and archery, and was equally proficient m 
drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, and music 
He was renowned for valour and had the titles 
of Satyavakya and V iravedenga. 

Harasimha’s reign probably was very brief 
and uneventful for he was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother 
’ Rajamalla III entitled Satya- 

vakya and Nacheya Ganga, and Nitimarqa 
immediately after his father’s death. War 
was revived with the Nolamba Princes Ayappa 
and Arm ey a who were contending with the 
Bashtrakutas on the one hand and Eastern 
Chalukyas under Bhima II, on the other with 
the object of frustratmg the latter’s design on 
them territory. Ayappa fell in a battle which 
he fought agamst Chalukya Bhima m 934r 
A I) His son Anneya, the son of the Ganga 
Prmcess PoUabbe, enjoyed a vast extent of 
territory as an mdependent ruler and acknow- 
ledged no paramount power® over him He now 
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stoutly resisted the Eastern Cludukyas and 
Raahtrakutas and made im invaBion ot GauBa 
vadi and encountered Amyagaunda' and otlior 
heroes of Saoamalla’s army at Kottamangnla 
Several heroes fell m the field of battle, and 
■A nn eyya surrendered on the promise of safety 
to himself and to his troops Later, he sustain 
ed another humihating defeat at the hands of 
Bashtrakuta king Krwhna UL’ Before Bnja- 
malla could contemplate consolidaboii of terri 
tory threatened by Nolnmba aggression, and 
which he had eventually won his vouugor 
brother Butuga gained possession of the whole 
of Gangavadi,* probably with the help of Kan 
nara We learn from the Isamndru inscription 
that this Kanimra of great might, slew Gnnga 
permanadi and gave the throne to Bhuialln 
bha * Bajamalla U’s son Ereyaganga and his 
descendants who were deprived of soierciguty 
contented themselves with the small jirlmljMilit) 
that were assigned to them in the north western 
part of the Shimoga District 
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Tni: Ganca LMPim: rxnnu Bi'tli.a. \xi) 
Mak^simiiv \xn n'< pi:cum. axd 

FALL AI*T1:K THLIIi DIUTil 


Butug\ celebrated in histoiy as ftuurfd Nara~ 
i/aua, Gavqn Gancjcifa, Nannij/rt 
oSo AJ5 Ganqa. came to the throne after 
liis brotlicr’s sliort. tragic but 
eventful career.’ With Butuga, considerable 
changes occurred in the Ganga dominions. As 
Yuvaraja he had aimed at a division of the 
kingdom and probably at the most favourable 
opportimity with the support of a few eluefs, 
and of Boddega or Amoghavarsha III over- 
powered his brother and came to the throne. 
Amoghavarsha and Rajamalla fought a battle 
in which one Boyega, a servant of Ganga Vajra 
Rajamalla, rallied his retreating forces and 
made an unsuccessful but impetuous attack on 
Amoghavarsha ’s army near Sravanabelgola. As’ 
Rashtrakuta overlordship was complete and un- 
challenged over Gangavadi by this time it was 
but natural that the most cordial relations exist- 
ed between the Gangas and the Rashtrakutas. 
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A sort of defensive and offensive alliance seems 
to liave been entered into between Bntngn and 
Amoghavaralia for the latter felt that his cliims 
to the throne would be ehallcngcd by hia own 
hrother and cousins This alliance was sealed 
by Amoghavarsha'a offer of Ins daughter 
Kevaka in marriage to Biifiiga,’ together mth 
a. dowry of temtory inclusive of the Ganga 
kingdom, the Bdigere 300 the Belvola 300, the 
Kisnvad 70 and the Bagcnnd 701 (provinces in 
the present Dhaxwar, Belgnum and Bijapur dis- 
tnets) The first child of this union Manila 
dova was bom while Amoghavarsha was still 
■on the throne 

Butuga’a career, full of strenuous netivitv 
extending over a penod of twenty jears is 
almost imiqiic m the annals of Gnngavndi Tlic 
first half of the tenth centurv was a )icriod of 
unprecedented storm and stress, when tlie c^nl 
tation of the kmgly office bj restoration of inw 
and order was the prune need of the time The 
Cholas who had supplanted the Pnllains were 
gradunllj cncroaclimg on all the territories 
jrhiab once cnnsiiinicd the PnlhiTO kingdom 
hiolambn Vaidumba and other minor prmet 
politics were strugglmg against the oeererlieltii 
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iog forces brought against them, by tbeir power- 
ful but hostile neighbours, the Eastern Chaluk- 
yas and the Rashtralmtas. Though Butuga could 
have repudiated Rashtrakuta overlordship and, 
their hegemony of the Deccan by an alliance with 
the southern forces, as a discretionary measure, 
aeqmesced in Rashtrakuta authority and pur- 
sued a consistent and friendly iiolicy cemented 
by dynastic marriages. On the death of Bod- 
dega, Butuga assisted his son Kiashna III, or 
Rannara, as an act of reciprocation of loyal- 
ties, m securmg the throne from an usurper 
Lalliya, and m the reorgamsation of the empire. 
Rrishna was probably absent m northern India 
at the time of his father’s death, on a military 
expedition, an event which gave to LaUiya an 
opportumty to hoist the flag of revolt This 
was readily put down by Butuga before the 
return of Krishna Butuga not only took ele- 
phants, horses, and the throne from LaUiya’s 
possession, and gave them to Krishna, but also 
defeated and silenced Kakka Raja of Achala- 
pura, Dantivarma of Yanavasi, Ajavarma lord 
of Santaras, Nagavarma and Daman lord of 
Rulugurri, and a host of others who espoused 
the cause of Lalhya’s m the usuriiation of the 
Rashtrakuta throne. Kannara was soon after 
engaged m a war with the Chola kmg Raja- 
ditya Muvadichola in charge of Tondaimanda- 
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lam (m the neighbonrhcod of h’^orth Arcot tbs- 
tnet) Bajaditya conaolidnted the conquests 
of hia father ParantaLa m Sannvadi and other 
places and contemplated further terntorisl 
aggrandisement by inroads into Bnshtmkuta 
country m close proxunitr to Ins oivn. Krishna 
decided to attack the ehola kingdom ostensiblr 
ivith the object of reinstating Yikramndityii HI 
and concealed his real intentions of annexing ns 
much of the sonthem territory ns possible Tins 
led to a series of bloody episodes in which for- 
tune befriended now the one and now the other, 
tU at last Butuga and Konnam emerged tri- 
umphant The crown prince Rnjndityn in the 
year 949 A D led the Chola forces to the battle- 
field of Takkolam and fought obstinntcli irith 
the Eashtrakuta forces strengthened hi a con 
tingent under Butuga The latter with archers, 
the very flower of his army and tiio Rnslitm 
kuta contmgent under Maitalarti and Kolayn 
daiidam^nhn son of Bilipa Aiiign, made an tin- 
pehions attack on Enjnditjn and Killwl him 
in single combat In the words of flic Lcidcn 
grant Enjndityn “'SYcnt to the world of Iiirm-* 
being pierced in the heart while seated on the 
back of his elephant 

Butuga and Krishna HI followed nii this 
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victory, by occupation of Tondaimandalam, and 
carrying tbe war into the Cbola coimtry and 
besieging Kancbi, Tanjore, and Nalkote Butu- 
ga in tins campaign was assisted by Manalara 
described as tbe boon-lord of Valabbi^ and tbe 
suiDreme kmg of ‘tbe broad wbite flag’ and as 
bavmg done tbe greatest slaughter in battle 
wbicb earned for bim tbe distinctive titles of 
Sudraka and Sagara Trinetra. Manalara and 
Butuga were tbe heroes who made a rally, when 
tbe Rasbtrakutas were overwhelmed in tbe 
battle, and killed tbe royal elephant on wbicb 
Ba;)aditya was seated When Kbishna pleased 
with Manalara ’s martial achievements granted 
a boon, befittmg a good and noble soldier tbe 
latter sobcited from bis sovereign tbe favour of 
a small strip of land, wherein be could bury bis 
bound that bad fought desperately with a boar 
and bad subsequently died Manalara^ set u^i 
a stone m its memory, m Atukur in front of tbe 
Cballeswara temple and granted a piece of land 
for its mamtenance. Krishna on bis return from 
tbe campaign, baited at Melpati near Tiruvalem 
(m tbe North Arcot district) for parcelling 
territories among bis dependents, for receivmg 
tributes from bis feudatories and for estabbsb- 
ing Kalapriya, Gandamartbanda, Kbisbne- 
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Bvara and other temples. Bntnga on his return 
from this glorious campaign took Chitraknta 
by assault and conquered the soreu Malavns, 
the boundaries of ivhich he marked with stones, 
and gave the country the name of Malaia 
Oanga Probably he fought also against Dilipa 
Nolamba and forced him to capitulate ’ For 
the important semes he had rendered in the 
expedition m 949 A. D Kanam confirmed liim 
in the possession of the Banavasi 12,000, Bcl- 
vola, Belegero, Kisukad, and Bagcnad provin 
ces’ in the Dharwar Belgamn and By spur dis 
tnets lake his predecessors, Butuga used tlie 
titles of Mnlinrajadhiraja, while ackuowledgmg 
the sovereignty of the Raahtrakutas 
Like his illustrious predecessors he also fol 
lowed their policy of liberal administration 
Like them he made grants to hasadis and bmli 
mins. He appears to haie been well versed in 
Jam philosophy and often seems to haic parti- 
eipatrf m the theological control crsics hold in 
his court He is reported according to tlu 
Kudlur plates to have worsted a Buddhist con 
trovcrsioiist in an ojicn dehate m rcCutatiou of 
the Elkauthamatha doctrine 
Butuga’s Bister Fambahhc, widow of Dlmrn 
payyn, to his great sorrow died in 971 A V , 
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0G0.973 A.D 


after llnrtv venr^ ol strenuous and 

• • 

austere a^celie hfe. Diiiuga's 


dawdder bv Ke\aka, the Kashtrakuta princess, 
■\vas married to Amogliavnrsba I^ son of 
Krislina 1}I a\1io piobalih iiredeccased )ns 
father. Tins jirinccs.s was the inotlier of Tndra- 
raja. the last of the Raslitrakutas ' Bntuga's 
son Mariiladcva Pannscya Ganga married the 
daughter of Krishna III and obtained from 
him the umbrella ViKhtnavtihn a a dislinetion 
which was not conferred on any otlier 
prince. Marida's titles were Gancjamartaudu, 
Ganga-cJiaJx) (iijudlia, Kamddu, Knhiingo 
Bliima, Kirfhi-Maiiobliava. IIis mother was 
Eevakanimmadi witli the title Cagavcdam»i 
But the successor of Butuga on the tlirone was 
another son by name j^Iarasimlia, celcbiated in 
the history of Gaiigavadi as Guiuja Gaiuja and 
2d ol ami) ant all a. The Hebbal inscriptions state 
that after Maruladeva had reigned, there came 
another son of Butuga by his wife Kallahha) a 
or Kallaharasi, named Sat 3 "avakya Kongani- 
varma Permauadi Marasimha, with a variety 
of Birudas, such as '' Glialad-Uitaranga, the 
arch of firmness of character,” JDliarmavatara 
or incarnation of religion,” Jagadekavira the 
sole hero of the world, Gangara Simha ‘Lion 
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of the Gftmgas,’ Oangavajra, “The Gongn dia- 
mond, Ganga Kandarpa, Tie Ganga God of 
Love, and Nolambn Knlantaha, the destroyer 
of the family of the Nolambn Pnllavni, Gaitgn 
Clmdamani, Vtdhgadhara and Mnthga Gaiiga ” 
He was easily the greatest personality who 
figured on the stage of Gangayndi 
The Kudlnr plates which furmsh a few per- 
sonal touches, relating this soi ereign, record his 
reputation durmg lus boyhood for prodigi- 
ous physical strength and military jirowess, for 
Ills respect to gurus and obedience to tencliers, 
for gentleness and generosity of character and 
for scholarship His reign appears to bare 
been literally crowded with niilitan engage 
ments, sieges, and minsions The polici of dj 
nastic alhanecs with the Rnslitrakntas wliicli 
had enabled his faUicr to make considcmhle 
additions to his territory was the one which ho 
also pursued to realise his objects of military 
aggrandisement That he tried to realise his 
ambition ns a faithful and dcioted feudatory of 
, Krishna III is made clear in lus grants of 
A D ' vrhidi state flint Unshtmkutn Krishna 
when setting out on an cy])c<htion to the north 
to conquer Asiniinti, himself jierfonnpd tlit 
cerenioni of croiraing Mnrasiniha ns the ruler 
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of Gaiigavacli.’ Sii1)scqiieii11y lie was cinployccl 
by Krishna III lo command an cxjicdilion to 
Gujarat to protect tlic Kalacliuris from an 
attack by the Gurpiras. He defeated there 
Mularaja of Anlnhvad, and Siyaka the Para- 
mara feudatory of llie Raslitrakutas governing 
Malwa and northern Guparat Marasimha 
came to be Icnown after this success as Gui'ja- 
}'ad]nra]a. Two of Marasimha ’s ca])tains 
Sudrakajwa and Goggpyamma for tlicir great 
distinction in the war and for rescuing the hill 
forts of Kalaujara and Clntrakuta, earned the 
titles of U jjcni Blinjangas.^ These captains 
were also appointed to rule Kadambalige 1,000 
probably as a reward for the meritorious ser- 
vices they had rendered in the exiiedition 
against the ruler of Malwa. An elaborate ac- 
count of Marasimha ’s achievements is given in 
one of the Sravanabelgola records. This record 
reveals to ns that Marasimha was victorious in 
battles fought on the banks of the Tajiti and 
succeeded in dispersmg, the Kirathas dwelling 
on the skirts of the Vindhya forests; that he 
protected the army of Knishna at Manyakheta, 
when it was threatened with destruction by 
Siyaka who invaded and sacked the capital as 
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a retaliatory measure. Inscriptions state that 
Mttrasiinha also defeated Vajjala tho younger 
brother of Patalamalla , that ho captured all the 
possesaionB including jewels and elephants of the 
ruler of the Banavasi country, Kadnvitta Jlnha 
samanta who harboured designs of independ 
enca These facts testify to Marasunha’s loyalh 
and devotion as a feudatory and as a great bul- 
work of Rashtrakuta hegemony of the Deccan 
Marasunha encountered also, the Ohola Prince 
Eajaditva' who made through anger a bravo 
declaration of war at a great festival of viotory, 
and defeated him and took by storm the hill 
fortress of Ucchangi (near Jlolakalamuni) 
which had proved unprcgnablc even to Kadu 
vetti’ He nejd marched against the Salmra 
lender Naraga a bandit renowned for his depre- 
datory evpoditions, cncountcrwl him at Gonniir 
in Banavasi country, defeated and killed him 
and captured his strongliold Pabhnnc Jlaiij 
members of tho army dishngiiiahcd thcnisehes 
in this campaign, and one of tliis Imnd vns 
Amavasayyn who repeated tho ev])loits of 
Biitiiga by mnkmg his howdah his bnttlenchl 
and killing with a dagger in’s opponent in a 
single combat * In this war of cvtiriintion and 
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subjugation of territory, Marasimba relentless- 
ly and systematically suppressed the truculence 
of the chiefs and them attempts at inde- 
pendence. 

This period of the successful termination of 
the war and iiunitivc expeditions imdertaken bj’’ 
Marasimha against powerful chiefs, synchro- 
nised with the fratricidal war which broke out 
in the Rashti’akuta dommions among the clai- 
mants to the throne of Krishna III who died 
in 966 A D. The conditions that developed 
after his death were absolutely unfavourable 
for the mamtenance of the integrity of E-ash- 
trakuta iiower, on which Marasimha himself 
had deiiended for augmenting his own xirestige 
and territorial limits. The Rashtrakuta state 
owed her strength to the devotion, military 
gemus and dogged perseverance of her sov- 
ereigns, and her success to the policy of making 
the very peoples whose independence, she was 
forced to curtail, partakers by gradual mcorpo- 
ration, in her own supremacy. At the height 
of her power, her allies had aspired to a partici- 
pation m her wars, as a privilege, which at first 
they had regarded as a degradation. Out of this 
great empire which her emperors, and Ehishna 
had sedulously built up with the unflinching aid 
of Butuga and Marasimha, several prmeipalities 
whidi were not knit together by any principle 
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of unity or cohesion came into existence and 
asserted their independence. State fought 
against state for leadership and only for a 
period of eight years after Krishna’s death that 
his successor with the mdefatigahle support of 
hlarasunha could maintain their paramountcy 
and effectively hold m eheck the forces of dia 
ruption that were bccommg imiversaL The 
forward and aggressive pohcy of Krishna had 
alienated the sympathies of his feudatories No 
effective consohdation was attempted in the 
south where extensive conquests had brought a 
large slice of territory to Bashtmloita domiu 
ions. The Paramaras and the Chedis, who later 
grew mto a great power, were loft undisturbed, 
to carry on their pohcy of expansion inimical 
to the Rashtrakuta interests in the northern 
boundary Sdaharas of Konhon, Rattas of 
Sundatti and Tadavas, established their inde- 
pendence Khottiga and Kakka II wlio sue 
ceeded Krishna, by their weak and effete soi- 
ereigiitv provided amide opportunities for the 
ambitious designs of Taila II, a seion of the old 
Chalukyan stock, to subvert the empire at a 
convement opporturaty Mamsirahn, after tin 
overthrowal of Kakka and his expulsion from 
Manyaketa by Taila, endeaioiired to prop up 
the claims of his son in law Indra to the throne,* 
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ill tlie teeth of ^dolent hostility. He failed in 
his efforts as Eashtrakuta ]iower was shattered, 
heyond all recovery by the Chaliilv.Yas. Still his 
reputation as a conqueror was great and he 
en,]oyed in addition to his patrimony the gov- 
ernment of Puligere 300 and Belvala and other 
provinces, and at some time during his reign, 
he had imder his control even the government 
of a very large area, extending as far as 
Krishna inclusive of the Banavasi 12,000, 
jSFolambavadi 32,000 and Santalige 1,000, situ- 
ated m the west of Gangavadi.^ The disinte- 
gration of Eashtrakuta domimons, consequent- 
ly was a source of serious embarassment to him, 
as he had always depended for the development 
•of his power on Eashtrakuta alliance. 

Marasimha in the last years of his hfe was 
confronted with a dangerous situation The 
menacmg attitude and the encroachments of the 
K olamba feudatories on Gangavadi considerably 
alarmed Marasimha and m’ged him to make a 
determined attack on them with a view to ex- 
tmguish their power. The Eolamba descend- 
a.nts of the great Mahendra I after his death m 
the field of battle at the hands of Ereyaganga, 
fook service under the Eashtrakutas and help- 
ed the latter in the mvasion of the Chola coun- 
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try It was this acceptance of the position of a 
feudatory and the help rendered to Krishna ITT 
m the invasion of the provinces of Tondaf- 
mandalam that enabled them to redeem then* 
power m Nolambavadi and open up hostditios 
against the Gtangas their traditional enemy As 
the Nolambaa “misbehaved themselves through 
self conceit, and arrogance duo to strength of 
hundreds of prmces who composed the army 
and the pnde of troops and of elephants,” 
Maraaimha led a large army against them, over- 
ran their country and destroyed the Nolamha 
famil y and earned the distinctive title of 
Nolamha KulantdKa According to the Sra- 
vanabelgola epitaph and Kudlur plates there 
seems to have been a general massacre of all the 
Nolambas, in the campaign that Marasimha led 
against them. Three of the princes Biitiga, 
Nohpn,' KattanemaUa, seem, however, to Imvc 
escaped the general massacre and hid them- 
selves in some sequestered part of Binniasi, 
and a few years later hearing with great relief, 
tile news of Mamsiaiha's death, slowly rccoicr 
cd their lost dominions’ wldch thev continued 
to rule for another period of nearly three centu- 
ries.’ By such drastic imnishments and rclent- 
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iiicaMircs liowovor, i\Inrnsimlia snp])rossccl 
all olcmcnt^^ of disorder and tauf^hi the people 
of Xolalnba^adl. oln'dicnee and subnii'^sion and 
fear of tlic go\ernin<^ ])o\\'cr, the ba'^is of all 
good go\crinncnl and the source of the glory 
and splendour of states, lie returned to 13an- 
kapnr about 972 A D and after making an un- 
succcs^'ful atteinjit to end Ins days in religious 
exercises at tlie feet of Agita^cna, observed the 
vow of Sallcl'Iiana for tliree da 3 'S and passed 
awa}' in 974 A D Ills son-in-law Indra, pros- 
trate and des])ondcnt, after great vicissitudes 
111 his life, and jirivation and iniserv, eight years 
later iu 982 A.D. returned to Sravaiiabclgola 
and starved himself to death b}’ the Jama rite 
of Snllcliliaiia. 

Wq might well believe tlie composer of the 
Kudlur plates when he saj’s that Marasimha 
“delighted in domg good to others, and when he 
nraises the iirince’s renimciation of other women 
ind wealth, his aversion in the matter of giving- 
!ar to evil report regarding the good, his dili- 
gence in malang gifts to sages and brahmins, 
ns sohcitude for those who sought his protec- 
aon ” His love of religion, learning, and piety- 
ind the animal world as tyinfied by the worship 
)f the cow indicates the general bent of his 
mnd The G-okal Hebbatta containmg a Sar- 
P'atobhadra, and Virgals at Niduvani and. 
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Naganjangala bear testunony to his love of the 
ammal kind, while grants to a great scholar and 
grammarian Tadtgangala Bliatta, and others 
hear ont his lavish generosity and love of learn- 
ing He was hnmble, merciful, truth loving, 
faithful and pious and ho delighted m the con 
versationa of the divmes and poets Himself an 
expert m grammar, logic, philosophy and lite- 
rature and soiouces of politics, and elephant 
warfare he extended patronage to eminent poets 
and philosophers and scholars. It is probable 
that learned men from other parts assembled in 
iis court and sang the praise of the conqueror 
who even m the midst of an arduous campaign 
snatched a brief interval of tunc to listen to a 
poem or a song This Danachudamani’s siiokcn 
word was a written bond and it is no wonder 
that Nagavarman and Kesirajn who qnote the 
verso m the Sravanabclgola epitaph in their res 
peebve works, fuUy endorse this eulogistic 
testimony In the estimate of tlic coni])oscr of 
the Kudlnr plates who is too fulsome in his ndii 
lations of his kmg, Mamsimlia was a great 
leader of men, a just and upright ruler, an 
mtreiiid and gifted soldier, a disjienscr of jus 
ticc, a patron of letters and ns siicli dcscncs to 
Tie ranked among tlie great kings who rulcil 
■Qangavadi 

But his work did not endure. In his sclicmc 
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consolidation did not keep j^acc ^Yiill conquest 
and that is why llie nnglity fabric he liad hnilt 
np, in an incredibly sliort time criunbled 1o 
pieces in the hands of weak successors. The 
elements of decay silently gathered sli‘cngih; 
and they began to a'^sert llieniselves as soon as 
his master hand was stiffened in death. Tiie 
enemies whom he had subdued were only wail- 
ing for an opportunity to strike a blow at inde- 
pendence and the}* were a Imge agglomeration 
of iieoples who could be held in check only by 
an argiis-eyed sovereign 

While the sous of Marasimha, Rajamalla and 
Eajamaiia TV, Kakkasa Gaiiga styled also as 
977.985 Aj> Aimaiwhanta were in the country 
round Biddoregere (Lak.shmaua tu’tha) at the 
tune of his death, effective attempts at usiuqia- 
tion were made by Panchaladeva and Mudu 
Rachayya Panchaladeva Mahasamanta gov- 
ernor of a circle of thirty villages, Puhgere and 
Belvola which he held under Marasimha in 972 
A.D took advantage of the general confusion 
that attended the downfall of the Rashtrakuta 
power and the death of Marasimha, to set him- 
self u^i as an mdependent kmg. He reigned as 
paramount sovereign in 974-75 A.B. over the 
whole country “Bounded by the eastern, west- 
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em and sonthem oceans,” and proclaimed him 
self as an emperor m opposition to Tnila Tlic 
Ganga m in i ster Chaiindaraya, and Chaliikya 
Taila, m snhjngating the recalcitrant states, 
successfully thwarted Panchala’s amster de- 
agns at usurpation, and encountered him in the 
field of battle and killed him m 975 A.T) ‘ Mudii 
Hachayya, another usurper who liad slam Nnga- 
■vanna, Chaundamya’s younger brother, and 
had assumed the Ganga titles Chaladanla Gan 
Sa and Gangarahanta was killed in the battle of 
Bagevur bv Chnundaraya who thus avengwl his 
brother's death He also thereby removed the 
chief obstacles in the way of Bajainalla ascend 
mg the throne and for this service to tlio state 
earned the title of “Samara Paramrama ” In 
the war against these nsuriicrs several devoted 
servants of the royal family also rendered cons 
picuous service by removing tlie young princes 
Kajamalla and Rakkasn, on to a place of safetv 
and after a remarkable display of valour nisli 
ed to death ’ Saviabbe, a daughter of Rakkasn 
Ganga’s guardian Boviga, out of the afTcction 
she bore to her husband nccompnnlcil him to 
battle and fell at his side 

Cbaundnravn who stamped out swlition and 
established onler became tlic minister and genc- 
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Tal of Eajamalla IV. Though he was armed 
with unlimited powers, he behaved with great 
moderation ; and with a singleness of aim which 
has no parallel m the history of G-anga dynasty, 
he devoted himself to the service of the state. 
His whole career might be summed up in the 
word “Devotion ” Devoted he was to the mte- 
xests of the Gangas, and ideal of territorial 
expansion and administrative reform. He 
waged wars and subdued provmces that had 
ahenated themselves from the control of the 
Ganga kings 

Chaundaraya belonged to the Brahma Kshat- 
xa race BQis father Mahahalayya and grand- 
father Govmdamayya were trusted servants of 
the royal family and had served with great dis- 
tmction under Marasimha.^ Like his illustri- 
ous iiarent, Chaundaraya too had distingmshed 
himself m Marasimha’s campaigns and had dis- 
played remarkable valour and personal gallan- 
try particularly in the war agamst Nolamha 
Pallava He frustrated the designs of the 
usurpers after the death of Marasimha and sup- 
pressmg all elements of disaffection and 
discord placed Rajamalla on the throne A 
brave and warlike minister, immediately after 
this episode, waged unending wars agamst hos- 
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■fale neiglibouTB and refractorj* cluefs and fcu- 
datones He stormed the unprcgnahle fortress 
of Hceh ang i ■which was stronglv fortified hw 
nature hr long chains of hills and thus maldng 
permanent subjugation difficult At the behest 
of Rashtrakuta Indra and Rajamalla he fitted 
out another expedition and routed and put to 
flight the hostile army of Vajralndcvn, brother 
of Patalamalla, m the battle of Kliedaga Ho 
kdled Prabhuvanavtra m the battle of Bavclur 
and enabled Govmdaraja to enter the fortress 
■which he toot after a protracted siege Ho 
punished Raja, Basn, Sivara, Kunanka and 
other chiefs who showed signs of insubordma 
ton and attempted at ahonation from Gangs 
rule For this groat distiuction in the field of 
battle and somcc to the long lie earned the 
titlos of Vtra Martnnda linnnrnngntmlia, 
Saviara Dhurandhara, Vamlidn Knladnnda, 
BJiuja ViKrama and lihaiavtara 

Though a great warrior and statesman he 
loved s^olarship and spent his leisure in the 
society of learned men He was well \er«ed in 
logic, grammar, mathematics, medicine and 
literature and had a rare gift for ciiistolan 
composition ‘ He was a litcrarv cliameter 
bemg the aiitlior of a Knimnda work enllul 
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Cliaundaraya Purana, an account mostly in 
X^rose of tlie twenty-four Tirtankaras whicli lie 
wrote in 978 A.D. His puranam lias been con- 
sidered^ to be a great work of “tbe southern 
school” with a lot of admixture of Prakrit and 
Tamil words Chaundaraya was a great scholar 
Xirofoundly learned in Kannada, Sanskrit and 
lirakrit He was the contemxiorary of Pamxia 
the author of Adipurana 

Prom Chaundaraya Purana we learn that he 
was a devout Jam and that his gmm was Agita- 
sena the same great saint before whom Mara- 
simha performed Sallekhana at Bankaiiur. 
Chaundaraya ’s son Jmadevana was likewise a 
lay discixile of this samt and built a temple at 
SravanabelgolaJ Even when Chaundaraya had 
reached the apogee of power he never neglect- 
ed the mterests of the xioor. He performed 
many works of merit m the land he governed.^ 
‘ He was pious, learned, and magnanimous, and 
could rise above the narrow orthodoxy of the 
age, and his entire religious outlook mstead of 
bemg that of a typical mediaeval canomst, was 
wide and comprehensive. He was one of the 
chief devotees of Jaina faith and has been fitly 
compared with Q-anga the great mimster of 
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Vialmu VardhaBa, m ■wisdom, atatesmanslup 
and military genius. He earned the title of 
Raya from Rajamalla for founding tlie Gomntn 
Image m Sravanabelgola. Wlule Raktasa was 
governor m Coorg, sedulous efforts seem to 
have been made to revive the influence of the 
Jama rehgion of which the o-vpiring Rnahtra- 
kuta and Ganga dynasties were the mamstay 
The sacred erections of Chaimdaraya Bash on 
the smaller hill* m Sravanabelgola and the 
colossal image of Gomntesvara on tlie larger 
hiH’ a remarkable monument in daring concep- 
tion and gigantic dimensions, and cscciitcd in 
983 AJD , are testimony in stone to Chaunda 
raya’s piety and religious zeal ’ Simplicity of 
living, courage and determination in times of 
difficulty, generosity, magnanimity of temper, 
love of justice, and benevolence, a character 
that defied all temptations, witli a lofty concep- 
tion of moral life— these arc the traits bv which 
he has been characterised by unammons testi- 
mony of scholars and poets. 

Rakkasa Ganga, described ns Annniinbniita 
and ns a general in the nrmi of Ins 
brotlicr Rnjnuinlln and governor 
tfflujoci AJJ of a province on the bank of the 
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Peddore, at the death of his brother suc- 
ceeded him on the throne The first few years 
of his reign were peaceful when he devoted his 
tune to performing works of merit and en- 
couragmg the Jama religion which for want of 
royal support and hostility of other creeds was 
hemg practically starved out. He constructed a 
Jama temple m his capital, and an embankment, 
to the deep tank of Belarekatte (Belur) and 
made magnificent grants to brahmins and tem- 
ples of other denominations The Nolamba Pal- 
lava kmg was his feudatory As he had no child- 
ren, he seems to have adopted his younger 
brother’s daughter and son.’- The latter was 
named Raja Vidyadhara who probably died 
early, as the kmg is represented as takmg spe- 
cial interest m the daughter and preparmg for 
her succession. Rakkasa Q-anga was the pat- 
ron of the author of Glmndombudlii, Haga- 
varma, who m the mtroduction to his work has 
verses relating to the king' begmnmg with 
Anyiam Rakkasagangam He ruled for a con- 
siderably long time from 985 to 1024 A I) , first 
as an mdependent sovereign and later on as a 
feudatory of the ' Cholas acknowledgmg their 
suzeramty So long as Chaundaraya was the 
mmister, foreign aggression was successfully 
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prevented and the integrity of Ganga dominion 
ivas preserved. With his death, departed the 
cohesion and power of the Ghinga kingdom 
The Qanga sovereign had to contend after 
990 A.D with formidable powers as the Cholas 
and Chalukyas who had launched upon a career 
of temtonal aggrandisement and armed at the 
conquest of Nolamhavadi and Gangavadi which 
constituted their most vulncmble frontier 
There followed a gradual and steady encroach- 
ment upon the territory of GangaMdi bi the 
Chola sovereign with the overthrow of Pallai a 
regency ui the south Parantaka had ujirooted 
the Balias and had conferred the Bana so\ 
eieigntv on the Ganga pnneo Prithinpatl ' 
The Chola sovereign Bajadityo had met his 
death at the hands of the Ganga prime 
Butuga ’ Fifty years later the tide turned, in 
favour of Rajaraja Tlic Cholas liad In 
this tune carried tlieir arms up to Kalingn on 
the cast coast and had made Vcngi, the Fn.stoni 
Chalukyan territory an appanage of the Chola 
Empire, Rajaraja’s daughter being married to 
the Eastern Chalukja king Vimaladltia The 
wave of conquest was then dirccteil to tin nest 
against the Western Clmliikias in the course of 
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wliidi, tlie Ganga territory in Mysore was in- 
vaded, the Gangas and the Eashti’akutas as 
alhes of the Eastern Chalukyas, giving 
enough provocation for such an aggression. 
The work of conquest was followed invariably 
by consohdation of Chola power Unlike the 
Pallavas and the Eashtrakutas who established 
a normal oveiiordship, the Cholas contemplated 
the entire subjugation of Mysore. Eajaraja 
conquered the south-eastern territory in 992 
A D and followed it up by the establishment of 
his camp near Hosakote in 997 ^ But hy 1004, 
his son Eajendra Chola who was in command 
of the Chola army, succeeded m capturing Tal- 
kad and extmguishing Ganga sovereignty. The 
conquest of the south and east of Mysore in an 
arc extending from Arkalgud in the west, 
through Srmangapatam, north, by Nelamangala 
to Nidugal was speedily effected and outposts 
of these conquests were estabhshed at Henjeru 
and ISTidugal The Changalvas whose kingdom 
was m the Hunsur taluk and Coorg were at the 
same time brought under Chola subjugation, 
and the Chola general Panchala Maharaya who 
had overcome the Changalvas in the battle of 
Panasoge, was rewarded by Eajaraja with 
Arkalgud and Y elusavira country together with 
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the title of Kshatnya Sikhaianm Kongnlvn 
Extension of conquest* westwards, and consoli 
dabon of temtoiy, was not possible, as Hoy- 
salas who were now a rising power under 
Naganna and Nnpakaina, offered a stubborn 
resistance near Kdleyur and llahngi The 
temtoiy actually acquired hr the Cholns in- 
stead of being restored to the aneicnt djTinstj 
in return for an aeknowledgment of tlieir o\ cr- 
lordahip as had been done earlier, was parcelled 
into provinces and sub-divisions of pronnces 
and an attempt was made to reorganise tho 
state on the model of the Chola empire 
Inspite of this systematic attempt at annihi- 
lation of Qanga power, the Gangas did not dis- 
appear from history A Gnngn princess -was 
married to the 'Western rhnhikra king Somes 
wara I (1042— 10G2 AD) and she became tho 
mother of the kiugs Someswnm If (IOCS— 
1076 AJD ) and his celebrated brother Vikm 
manta (107G-112G AD) The Gangas wen 
in authority in tlic Kolar district during Clioln 
occupation and later were trusted ofllcers of llie 
Hoysalas PrachcaUi in tlie begiiming of tin 
eleventh centiir) the Western Gangas lost all 
semblance of indc]icndcncc and, sank into tin 
jiositioii of mere local represent at i\cs of the 
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Oliola and Western Chalukya kings. Ganga 
Eaja attacked in 1117 A.D. Idiyanna or Adi- 
yanna and other feudatories of the Oholas, en- 
camped at Talkad, who refused to acquiesce in 
the authority of his lord, defeated them and 
Xilaced it m the hands of his master Vishnu- 
vardhana.^ Other Ganga chiefs, similarly who 
were driven out from their kingdom hy the 
Chola overlords and had taken refuge with the 
Chalukyas and the Hoysalas, attained to posi- 
tions of great honour under them. It is pro- 
bable at the termination of the Ganga sovereign- 
ty m 'Orissa, one of the Ganga Eajas assumed 
mdependence and established a smaller prmci- 
pahty at Sivanasamudram later. He gradual- 
ly extended his power and claimed Penukonda 
as a part of his own territory. Kjrishnadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagara provoked at this aggres- 
sion, led a cam^iaign to Sivanasamudram in 
1511, and subdued Gangaraja^ The kingdom 
thus conquered and overpowered, lingered for 
some time, when a domestic quarrel, created by 
the arrogance of a Ganga prmcess, culmmated 
in a war, and the submergence of Ganga princi- 
pahty m the kingdom of Sriranga Raja of 
Talkad 
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Thebe was a distinct and m some ways a vcn 
Tlia (tattas enlightened conception of kingly 
01 tho Kins. duties among the Gnngns. The 
secret of successful government lay according to 
them, m the perfect confidence which the people 
had m their long and ministers, m the mutual 
trust in the good faith of one anotlior, in the 
identity of government with popular interest 
and the united effort of the king and the iicopic 
to bring about the greatest good of the greatest 
number The sovereign’s duty was to promote 
the highest well being of tlic people and the 
rntson d'etre of all poUtical institutions was the 
satisfaction of material wants and the moral 
elevation of tlie enUre commimitj Tho Kadam 
has arc represented ns studying the requital of 
good and evil' {Pratt hrta eiadhyaya charctm- 
paras) Kirn a Madhnva was not at all eager 
to fill the throne ns he was said to lm\c assumed 
the honours of the kingdom only for the sake 
of the good government of his subjects ^ All 
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cnmbent on every body to refute in public 
Assembly any -one who casts aspersion on this 
statement.” These and similar references bear- 
ing out the mamtenance of Dliarma as a sacred 
and inviolable duty of the long, persist vith 
extraordmaiy frequency in Ganga‘ and 
Kadamba macnptions.’ Madhava Kongani- 
vanna acquired and ruled a country of geutlc- 
manly population, (Svahhu}a-java jaya janila- 
janapadasya) and he vras known as Kongani- 
vamia Dliarma Uahadhtraja ’ Visliuugopa was 
devoted to the worship of gurus, cows and brah 
mins * In the Uttamir plates, Diunmta is des- 
cribed ns resembling Vatvasvala Mann in the 
protection afforded to the castes and religious 
orders' Nitimarga is praised ns the foremost 
of the kings ruling according to NitiBam ' The 
duty of protecting the subjects extended not 
merclv to the promulgation and enforcement of 
ordinary laws, but also to save the state from 
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imseen and siipcruatiu’al daug-ers, and both, 
were neeessaiy to j^revent the oppression of the 
weak by the strong The Eang received his 
share of the revenues of the state, as well as, a 
corresponding iiortion of the mcrease in 'spiri- 
tual merit among the people, in return for the 
lirotection that he gave to 'the subjects/ “To 
make a gift oneself is easj^; to protect another’s 
is difficult, whether giving or protectmg, 'pro- 
tectmg another’s gift is more meritorious than 
giving Though the idea of protection ex- 
tended to the inner and imblie life of the sub- 
jects, the government was not iiaternal, for 
there was no restriction on individual liberty^ 
and the state defimtely recognised (the mstitu- 
tion of ]irivate property and mdividual pro- 
2iriety right over all forms of wealth including 
land 

The Ganga state was not theocratic because 
the priestly class had 'no orgamsation fittmg 
them to act together for common purjioses under 
acknowledged leaders, and also because the kmgs 
never allowed themselves to be swayed by any 
sect or fettered by any priestly organisation. 
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"The Hindu theoiy of kingship ivas never per 
nutted to degenerate into a divino imiiosturc and 
profane autocracy Juggleiy in the divine name 
of the creator ivaa not possible for the hiiidu 
king, as the race never idlowed the craft of tlie 
pnest to be united with the office of the ruler 
Still the advice of the priesthood was ever deem 
ed important, and the history of tlie hves of 
Sunhanandi, who assisted Didign and Madlmvn 
in the foundation of the Ganga kingdom and rule 
it according to his instmetions,’ of Vijavakirthi 
and Pujvapada, contemporaries of Avinitn and 
Durvinitn,* of Torana Charyn and his diseiple 
Puapanandi gums of Sivamara'* and of Agitn- 
senn the royal preceptor of Mamsimha and 
Clinundarayn, hears eloquent testimony to the 
intliienco they brought to bear on tho adminis 
tration of tlie state The Acliaryna grcatlj 
detenmued the character and career of tlicir 
roval disciples, and inscriptions of the jicriod 
are too fulsome in tlicir ndiilntions of their 
rojal donors. Diirvmita is siioken of as an 
abode of matchless strcngtli, a Yndliistliirn m 
nrtuous conduct, an e-vjiert in tlie tlicon and 
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practice of politics ^ The Kudlur plates of 
Marasimha praise “his delight in doing good to 
others, his aversion to woman and wealth and in 
the matter of givmg ear to evil report regard- 
mg the good, his diligence in makmg gifts to 
sages and brahmins and his solicitude for those 
who sought his ' iirotection Learnmg, for- 

bearance, truth, self-restraint, purity, non- 
m3ury to hfe, obedience to spuutual gmdes, 
pity for the afflicted, xirofundity,' highminded- 
ness, spmanng the riches of others, reverence 
towards God and brahmins, were some of the 
attributes which the mscrixitions mention in 
liraise of Ganga sovereigns ® 

The kmg held the same position in the macro- 
Limitations cosm of the State as the headman 
of Power Village co mm unity did in 

his smaller sphere. The royal authority was 
by no means despotic, for the constitution itself 
was designed not m the mterest of the king or 
one class, but to secure for 'all classes as full a 
measure of hberty and of spiritual and material 
possessions as their respective capacities and 
considerations for the common weal iiermitted. 
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K i ng s T i i p "was estabMied for the maintenanco 
of the whole system of traditioiml laws, religi- 
ons and ciYil, which governed society The sub- 
3ect8 while they acquiesced m the chvino nature 
of kingly authority, at the same tune sought to 
impose a check on the autocracy of kings bj 
holding that laws were also divine and incapa 
ble of being changed. The longs had tlms no 
legislative power, and their mam duty was to 
administer justice and to maintain jicnce and 
tranquihfy by suppression of evil doers Be- 
sides, the csastencc of local rajas or Sainantas 
who were loft more or less in the full cnjovmcnt 
of their autliority, was a great check on rojal 
pretensions. The opposition of a confcdcraLy 
of Samantas to an oppressive ruler was formid- 
able The despotism of the king was also to a 
great extent regulated by the wholesome clicck 
imposed on him by his own ministers and coun 
scUors whose advice ho alwaj s sought ' 

Though kingship was usually hereditary, the 
right of succession to tlic throne was not vesteil 
in tlic family 'of the reigning moiiarcii alisolufc 
Iv, it was contingent on tiic aiiproial of the 
state counei] whose power was noniinal, the 
king haniig the nglit to clioosc and disinhs his 
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well as other prmcea of tho family while young^ 
were given a liberal education not onh in tlio 
saences of politics, of elephants, archery, medi- 
cine, poetiy, gra mm ar, drama and Itihnsa, Init 
also m the art of dancing (Blmrnta Sastra) 
singing and instmmental music.’ Ther were 
apjxnnted early as viceroys or goieniors of 
provincea so that they might gam acqnaiiitancc 
with the duties of administration, and later 
bring to bear tho weight of their ndi and vain 
able admmistrative experience on the olHcicnt 
management of the state Ercganga govomeil 
Torenad, Kongalnad during the sovereignty of 
Sivamara,’ while Sripnrnsba himself a gov- 
ernor of Elcnagama^ Avanyanad and Poii- 
kunda before lie came to the throne,* ciitmstcd 
the work of administration of Kadamhur, 
Asandinad, Kovalnlannd, during his reign to 
his sons Sivamara, Vijayaditya and Dtiggnmarn 
Eroyappa * The princes were sometimes a'lso 
ciated with the sovereign in the task of adnnms 
tration’ and the resiionsibiliti of goicniment 
devolved on their shoulders when the king vas 
engageil in hunting or foreign evjieddioiH 
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Transfer of viceroys and governors seems to 
have been resorted to frequently with a view to 
ensure the safety and integrity of royal power/ 
The practice of polygamy, in spite of marked 
predilection being shown by the king to one or 
other of his wives, often entailed an embar- 
assmg situation in the choice of heirs and fre- 
quently embroiled the children of the king by 
different wives m civil wars for succession/ 
The Queen not only enjoyed equahty of sta- 
^ ^ tus with the kmg and often ap- 

peared by his side at durbars as 
is manifest from the interesting friezes m front 
of the Belur temple, but also exercised consi- 
derable iiolitical power along with other chil- 
dren of the royal family, and assisted the km g 
m the mamtenance of equahty and justice and 
humane administration/ A few of the G-anga 
inscriptions make mention of the Queens of 
Sripurusha, Butuga and Bermadi, ruling to- 
gether with the kmg and Yuvaraja, m co-ordi- 
nation with the king’s authority,^ and some- 
times independently, the provinces that were 
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assigned to tlieir care * It is probable that tbo 
chief Queen had as her inmgnin. Lie the queens 
of the Hoysala dynasty, the white conch, the 
white umbrella, the golden rod and the Chaina 
MB The queen not only participated m the 
pnbhc functions of the kmg,’ regulated temple 
administration and interested herself in the 
distribution of religious endowments,’ cons- 
truction of temples and tanks, but also took part 
in the king’s expeditions.’ 

The period was one of unprcccdentwl storm 
Tie Ootirt. stress, and order could be res 

tored only by the exaltation of the 
kingly ofBcc and the maintenance of a splendid 
court where the king presented himself on pub- 
lic occasions decked in all the magnificent 
trappings of royalty Tlis court consisting of 
Samantas, court officials, the queen, the cliowric 
bearers, royal gurus, and other digmtarics 
presented an imposing spectacle ‘ Tbo king 
who drew around himself by means of bis lansli 
generosity a galaxy of eminent poets and pclio- 
lars, listened to tboir creations, or discussions 
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5n tlie diu’bars and sometimes took part in iilii- 
losopliical disputatious not only for tlie sake of 
the intellectual recreation that they afforded, 
hut also for understanding the deeper truths of 
religion that they revealed. These dehates 
besides, gave the king an admirable opportumty 
of noting the qualifications and wortli of the 
men gathered round his tlirone. Gifts of land 
to hrahmms and Aeharyas and remission of 
taxes were made on such august^ occasions. 

The king was tlie aiiex of tlic whole adminis- 
The trative S3^stem, hut owing to the 

Ministers difficult aud Complicated duties 

attached to the kingly office, he was often com- 
lielled to seek the assistance of a council com- 
posed of nnnisters, military commanders, men 
■of the iiriestly class and iioets. There was no 
system of election and all the members of the 
council were appointed by the kmg. The minis- 
ters constituted a powerful body and adminis- 
tered the state during the minority of its sov- 
ereign. As the position of the mimsters was 
the difficult one of reconciling the will of the 
king to the wishes of the people, often popular 
epinion exonerated the kmg m times of distress 
and held the ministers responsible for having 
misguided him. The Panchapradhana became 
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more powerful with the establishment of Hoy- 
sala power and extension of dominion 
The number of ministers required for tlie 
council was regulated by the needs of the state, 
there being no hard and fast rule about it The 
oShiers of state were differentiated from those 
of the palace llinistcrs hke DandanaynKa, 
commander, SarvadhikarP (the prune minis- 
ter), the ilannevergadde (the roval steward), 
Hirtya Bhandan, Tuvaraja and Sandlii- 
vigrahP minister of peace and war, spoken 
of also ns MaUavijaya Sutradhari, Malta Pra- 
dhana (the chief minister and spokesman of the 
Council)’ assisted the sovereign not onl\ in the 
task of govommont, displapng the intelligence 
of Brliaspatt and Mandhata in their skill and 
politics* and administration of justice, but also 
accompamed the kmg on his tours and expedi- 
tions* The Council m the time of the IIoj- 
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salas was composed of Snl'anuwadJiilxai i, ihe 
Eiriija Bhavdari, the Senndlnpati, the Maha- 
pamyiia, and the Sandhivigraln. The offices of 
Sandlnvigralii and of Sarvadhilcan seem 1o 
have devolved in times of war, on the shoulders 
of the Hiriya Banda, Nayaka, who obeyed im- 
plicitly the command of the sovereign on mo- 
mentous issues of declaration and susiiension of 
hostilities The Council of mimsters was recruit- 
ed entirely by merit, and membership was some- 
times hereditary, as can be gauged from 
the life of Chauudaraya, who lilce his father and 
grand-father mimsters of Butuga and Mara- 
simha, entered with his brother Nagavarma, the 
service of Marasimha and Rakkasa and served 
them with signal loyalty and devotion ^ From 
the designation of mimsters mentioned in ins- 
criptions as Mahapi'achanda Bandanayalca,^ 
Maliapradana^ and Dandanayaka Sarvadlii- 
kari^ Mannevergadde Bcmdanayaha^ and so 
on, it IS mamfest that the functions of mimsters 
were not always clearly differentiated and that 
recruitment was from men who were skilled 
both m the art of warfare and statesmanship, 
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and that tha titles Sarvadhikan or Danda- 
nayaKa bestowed on officers of merit, did not 
denote any political authority 
The chief officers of the palace were Maha- 
pasajflta' (minister of Robes), 
ilaltalayaka? probably Uaha 
Aryaka^Qxi palace Ohamberlam) or Antahpura- 
dhtshya, Antapasayita, connected with the 
palace (secretary), and Nidhxkara (treasurer) 
Sasanadh{kariXaf.sapafaMa, liajapalaka, 
Fadiyara, Hadiyara or Hadiliara (the siipcnn- 
tondents of the guard at tlic palace,) Sajjn 
Valla (Durbar Bhakshi), Hadapada (betel 
earner) The officer Sarvadhikan is referred 
I to in some insonptions as superintondont of 
eeremonies* and in others ns chief of tlio Kara 
nas, Si ikaraiia Hcggadc * Another officer 
associated with the king was Dharmniadi- 
harana’ or Dhanitakaranika, mentioned ns 
investignting religious as well ns local boundary 
disputes and administering justice He n-ns 
known under Hoysaln rule ns Lol opakara 
karana an officer appointed for conlirniiiig 
public benefactions made by tlic king Witli 
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the gro\Yth of Hoysala power, officers like Tan- 
iradJiil'aj'i Manevcgaddc (royal steward) and 
Bahattara Nujogadhipnti, suj^ermtendent of 
officers, seem to have been added to the palace 
establislmieut 

For the etfective administration of the king- 
dom, the king needed reliable private secretaries 
and confidential clerks wliose counsel he sought 
on every question of weight Expediency alone 
might have demanded the creation of these 
posts There arc references to Baya-Snira- 
Dliaid (royal draughtsman), to Mahamatra,^ 
not as a moral censor but as a supenusor of 
Sasana exiiressions, to Rajjalm/' probably an 
officer in charge of revenue settlement, and to 
BaJiasyadli'ilca^ (private Secretary) and Lelxlia- 
'ka.^ The JeJehaka who made records in Kadita 
and probably whose duties overlapx^ed with 
those of Rayor-Siitra-Blmri and Malimnatra, 
was expected to iiossess ministerial qualifica- 
tions, to acquamt himself with all kinds of cus- 
toms, and languages, methods of revenue collec- 
tion and expenditure, to be smart in composi- 
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tlOH, good in legible vmtmg and sharp m read- 
ing, 80 that he could attentively Lsten to the 
hang’s orders and after having iveU ddiboratcd 
over the matter, might reduce the order to vmt- 
ing Great importance was attached to the 
king’s busmess bang done m writing,’ for the 
prevailing political conception was, that the 
kin g who did state business without a written 
document (lehhija) was practismg fraud on the 
state. The written orders of the kmg, begin 
ning with invocations of daty’ followed by 
genealogies of the ruling soveragns, with cnlo- 
gies of their deeds and conquests and ending 
with the king’s agnatnre, were to pass tlurough 
the royal secretary to the chief secretary wlio 
with other heads of departments, home, justice 
and diplomacy, having passed it directed tliat 
it should be entered in the revenue register, by 
the revenue officers and accountants ’ llinutc 
attention seems to have been paid to business 
routine and there was a considerable amount of 
circumlocution in the government offices 
Tile power of the counal and the king’s 
secretaries seems to have considerably weahened 
in a later period, when the kings narrowh 
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engrossed m military aggrandisement, preferr- 
ed to come under the sinister influence of mili- 
tary ojB&cers rather than under the men learned 
m the Dharmasastras. 

That great imiiortance was attached to diplo- 
macy and statecraft is inferable 
statecraft fpom the fact that the study of 

Nitisara was considered obhgatory on iirmces. 
Hadhava prided himself on being an expert m 
the science of pohty even mduding its secret 
doctrmes ^ The Bedirur plates of Durvinita 
refer to him as endowed with the three consti- 
tuents of regal power, Prahhu SaMi, (imperial 
power which enabled him to augment his re- 
sources and wm his rivals over) Mantra Sahti, 
(power of discretion or diplomacy) Utsalia 
SaMi (power of active wiU).^ To most of the 
kings, warfare for the vindication of the right 
of conquest, and mihtary aggrandisement seem 
to have been the source of constant occupation. 
Consequently alliances with other states were 
made for defence agamst the aggression of 
formidable powers on their territory and 
in certain cases to prevent the dangerous 
Outgrowth of one particular state or to 
thwart the designs of the enemy by sheer 
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comhmatioii and thus attain one’s object Some- 
times alliances were made for the acquisition 
of territory Some of the sovereigns wore said 
to have acquired not only the Saptnngn Eajya 
but also the Cbatur upayn or four expedients 
against the enemy, sowing-disscnsions, negotia- 
tion, bribery, and open attack’ It was an ac- 
cepted political doctrmo that no war should be 
waged without previous declaration of hostili- 
ties, that unfair methods of fighting should not 
be resorted to, that noncombatants should not 
be molested and that in the pacificatory settle- 
ment that followed tho war, local rights and 
usages should be respected, as well ns tho van- 
quished local dynasty restored back to tho peo 
pie, Tho Ganga king Avimta claimed to hn\c 
maintained tho rights of the country which ho 
conquered’ Not only was Sivnuiam restored 
to the throne with all his territory, bj Qoniida 
HI Rnshtrakutn,' but also both Qovindn and 
Nnndivnrman H bound tho diadem on Sira 
mam’s brow with their own linnds ns if in 
recogmtion of his rights to his anccstml king- 
dom* 

Prom tho glimpses wc obtain of the social and 
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Provincial political life of Gangavadi we see 
Adminis that the state was organised elaho- 

rately with a full supply of 
deiiartments and completely graded ofS.cials, 
with well defined duties remmding in details, of 
the Mauryan and Gupta administration. The 
kingdom was divided for purposes of efficient 
admimstration mto a number of provmces 
which were suh-divided mto Nadus and Visha- 
yas, Yentyas, Khampanas comprismg of grouiis 
of villages and towns, the village constitutmg 
the lowest administrative umt. (Rashtra-pati, 
Yisliayapatij Gramdkuta KayuMaha NiyuMa- 
hadlnkara) } The territorial divisions were 
more poiiularly known as Gangavadi 96,000, 
Banavasi 12,000, Piinnad 10,000, Kerekunda 
300, the Elenagarnad 70,^ the Avanyanad 30, 
and Ponekunda 12, and some of the oldest ms- 
crixitions bear out that the reckomng had a more 
direct reference to the amount of revenue 
reahsed^ rather than to extent of cultivation or 
to the real or exaggerated and traditional num- 
ber of cities, towns and villages, that consti- 
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tuted the district or the state, ample evidence 
hemg available to substantiate aU the inter 
pretations * 

Each province was held by a viceroy ivho ivaa 
■either a prince of the royal family or a powerful 
nohle of the state, or some representahve of tlie 
■old ruling dynasties, ilinisters of the king 
were often appointed as governors ’ The gov- 
ernment of every province was a repbea of the 
eentral government and the viceroy kept his 
■own army, held his own court, made charitable 
grants and behaved like an autocrat within his 
own jurisdiction. The governor was generally 
styled the Dandanayala or Dannayala who 
combined both civil and military’ functions and 
in newly acquired temtones acted as a Sciia- 
dlnpati, Chamupati or general Tliose who 
exercised control over Saniantns or feudatory 
■chiefs obtamed the title of ilaha Snmantadht 
patt,* an ofllcc whidi the Hoj sains continued 
and designated it ns the superintendent of feu 
■datones’ {ilanncya Malta Samantara Adhis 
tliayalinrn) and reinforced it with additional 
duties, that of acting ns the warden of tho 
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marches, particularly in the most strategic and 
vulnerable northern frontier/ 

The governors of provinces variously known as 
Senadhipati Hiriya Heddavala, Malm Praclian- 
da Dandanayaka,~ Dannayaka'^ Sarvadliikari, 
were resiionsible for the collection of taxes and 
for the administration of justice But the gov- 
ernor could neither make remissions of revenue 
nor mcrease the revenue by levying tolls and 
other imxiosts without the consent of the king. 
In relation to the king the position of gov- 
ernors was that of a feudal vassal, though they 
exercised supreme authority m their respective 
spheres of jurisdiction and even possessed the 
right of wagmg war with each other. During- 
the period of Hoysala sovereignty the governors 
became iirimarily military officers enjomed 
with the duty of preservation of peace and 
order, and iirotection of the frontiers and the 
maintenance of a permanent body of trooxis 
under them (Padaividu) . 

The Heggades variously known as RajOr- 
dliyahslia Heggade, Rajadhyahsliada Karnam 
in charge of districts, likewise combmed ci-Til 
and military functions, but m financial matters- 
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were subject to the control of SnUarana Sarva- 
•dJitkari^ who was one of the chief mmisfers of 
the council supemsiUE revenue and financial 
departments of the kingdom Changes in ad 
mimstrative organisation, minute territorial 
divisions for administrative pnqioscs and 
dearer delimtion of the duties of officers, seem 
to have appeared with the establisliment of 
Hashtrakuta overlordship Owing to the com- 
phcation and arduous nature of civil adniims 
tration, several important towns were made 
treasury centres and were assigned to the care 
of Bhandam {Bhandara Vadadrtdlnixir) as 
Srt^aramdlnhan, UantKya Bliandan and 
Kosadhyakilias and these assisted tlic Ucgyndci 
in efficient managunent of rcicmic work and in 
the collection of taxes m the tracts tlint acre 
not given exemption “ Of the several other 
officers who were subordinnto in authoriti to 
Heggade were Sunl^avcggadc and Sri/ nrnmi 
Bcggade and tlic latter was an im]iortant officer 
of the district being assigned tlic work of writ 
mg down m the Scvadi the taxes due from cicli 
individual to the government and sucli of the 
remissions that tlic king had ordered Similar 
]y accountants (gunalas) were placed under the 
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control of Fatingaras, nagal'as, officers in 
•charge of military stations, mmuiega, officer in 
charge of f or tiii cations, under Nadgaundas 
Nod Prahlius^ in charge of Yenigas and Korn- 
2)011 as" and lastly imdcr Frollms^ or gaudas 
holding Paripatj'a of the village. Often these 
accountants were promoted, on the testimony of 
honest and efficient service, to the position of a 
Srikarana and sometimes to that of a Blionduri 


of the local treasury. 

The principal soimee of government revenue 
^ was the land tax, the normal rate 

Adminis accorcling to mmieiiiorial tradi- 
tration being onc sixth of the 

gross produce For the assessment of this 
tax a very careful survey of cultivable 
land was made of which a register was kept so 
that every cultivator knew the exact amount for 
which he was liable."^ The king who would 
usually not venture to demand more from the 
cultivators directly m defiance of imblic o]iimon 
and of traditional laws, probably, in times of 
great emergency and with the consent of the 
popular assemblies raised the rate to one fourth 
cf the produce, an enhancement made at very 
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rare mtervals Though all culfavahlo lauds were 
not measured according to one umfonn mea- 
surement but according to different methods of 
measurement, the sod was divided into classes 
aeeordmg to its fertilify , and the method of cal 
culation of assessment was not arbitrary , for a 
moderate assessment was made for the first two 
years making due allowances for vagaries of 
the seasons and nature of the soil, and assess- 
ment after, was definitely fixed in the third 
year ' Bemissions however wore granted when 
lands were actually uncultivated, and when 
they suffered from too little water or from in 
nndations, in case, the crops raised wore siieli 
as required ungation 

The instrument used for purposes of mea- 
surement was generally a pole of wliich differ 
ent sires are mentioned in the inscriptions 
There were the Bhenmda pole,' the Gnnga pole,’ 
the Margundx pole* tho J achchavt pole' Otto 
la pole' the Daxida or the staff of the rowil 
standard, the Tarisar khol, whicli was ii«c<l 
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for the iiieasurement of wet land particularly 
Eita land, and the pole of 18^ spans each of 
12 fingures breadth called Maiia Vavda as well 
as poles of thirty six steps and forty eight 
steps " The units of measure for the land gene- 
rally used were Nivarthanaf^ Matia/' and 
Kamma,^ the last being the smallest unit. 
Other measures used for Nava DJianjja were 
2Iishl'a, 10 of which formed a phala; 64 phala 
a Mana; 20 Mana a Kolaga; 20 Kolaga a 
Kliandaga ^ Adda also was used for hushed 
nee, Soilage for paddy, and Mana for oil. Sev- 
eral inscriptions mention of Siivarna, N'lshlca 
and Gadyana, tyiies of gold coins being used for 
gifts and dail}^ transaction, as well as coins of 
smaller denommations. A half Suvarna was 
called Pon or Roiij doubtless a corruption of 
Mana or Panad References are made to coins 
of the type of Haga, Kodevana and Kasu,^ and 
7/ era dracJimmas, of whose ratio to the gold is 
not clear m the inscriptions The conspicuous 
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abseace of silver coins in cnrreney orgnmsntiou 
IS to be accounted for by tbe inadequate supply 
of silver to meet the circulation of a vast coun 
try ’ All the gold coins of various denominations 
were in the form of spherules {.guUge) quite 
plain and smooth, save for a single verj 
minute punch mark. The Ganga gold coins had 
an elephant on the obverse, and floral design on 
the reverse and weighed between 52 3 to 58 5 
grams. 

Besides the ordinary tax of one sixth of the 
produce of communal lands, one fifth of the 
produce of forest tracts and of lauds on whidi 
dry crops were raised, and one third of the pro- 
duce of lands cultivated below tank and one 
third of under ground treasures (Tn hhoga- 
hgantara), which were all the king’s due ac- 
cording to the oldest Aryan tradition, there was 
the revenue from irrigation assessineuts, tolls 
on merchandise and cxisc and fines imimscd for 
various offences The recognised iinnciplo 
with regard to the incidence of taxation acconl 
lug to Sukra’s Ntttmra, was, that the king 
should levy taxes upon the iicasant ns a garland 
maker gathers leaves and flowers from the trees 
in the forest and not like a charcoal bunicr 
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The excise appears to have been fanned out or 
managed by an agent appoinled by the goveru- 
mentj and it is referred to under I he different 
heads of Rcjiuih'u or Pcri)inilm? Custom 
duties on the chief articles of trade, Kinkidar 
or nnscellaneous duties on articles in which the 
transactions were small, Vaddnravuhd and 
Panneija, tuxes on water siii)]il.y and on areca 
and betel leaves, hdlode sunha,' tax paid on 
every load of betel leaves, by the towns’ people, 
Ladahl'e, Manneya, Aya, Daya and Pasa- 
handlia, a ten percent tax on all miscellaneous 
articles of daily use, and Viravana' and tax on 
salt were some of the most inpiortant dues that 
were collected In the levy and collection of 
customs duties particular!}’ in regions where the 
transport of grain and other commodities had to 
be carried on by means of pack bullocks, exemp- 
tions® from payment of tolls were allowed to a 
few articles of necessity as arecea nut, husked 
rice, tamarind, oil and ghee. 

The village assembly which was responsible to 
the supreme government for the collection and 
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payment of dues, in addition to Uio special 
taxes levied by the central government, levied 
a number of other taxes aiicb ns j!?adiAc,i7orniif, 
Maldbraya, Aviccliu, faxes on land occupied bv 
houses, on looms, ploughs, on markets, and on 
sugar miUs, and received misccllniieoiis forced 
lalxiur, accountant’s fee, tribute, subscri])tion for 
making boundaries, double-payment to the armj 
or for compensation of loss incurred, fodder for 
horses and elephants. These different obliga 
tions were not all in the nature of taxes, but 
more of free will offerings, of first fniifs of 
orchards by gardeners and ryots, and of suii- 
plies of food and fodder and means of trans- 
port to roval armies or to officers while on tour ' 
Though the rates of levy varied in different 
regions, several mscriptions mention of 10 
Panns for elephants, an Alahhn for cicr) load 
of pepper, a Kavahge for betel leaves, aVn for 
grain, and Kasii for cloth etc , ns being lened as 
excise by the viUnge parliaments ’ Perfonnaneo 
of forceil labour for the laud lonl, pnmiciit of 
Jnud tax, grazing tax, marriage tax, ordiiiarj 
incidents of feudalism, and a niinilier of in 
direct taxes in the shajic of customs duties on 
articles of dndi consuniplioii, all seem to sag 
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gest that imfortuuately the antercsts of the 
tillers of the soil were not always coiisnltecl in 
such fiscal arrangements 

The S3*stem of collection of land and excise 
revenue was simple. Tlie gauda and Karana* 
of the villages were responsible for keeping a 
register of householders and their lands, wliicli 
gave their occupations, caste, income, and pro- 
perty in the servants and live stock, and the 
amount of the tax jiayable whether m money or 
in kind if they were not exempt from taxation, 
or state service for which tliej’’ were liable in 
lieu of taxes. The Naijaka and Nadejavunda of 
the districts had under them a staff of rev- 
enue officials who performed similar duties for 
the larger groups of villages and townships. A 
collector of customs Avho probably combined the 
duties of admimstrator and ]udge and of an 
examiner of state records," DJmrmma Kam- 
mho? was posted for every district with an 
office staff to register merchants and their goods 
which passed through the district and to ex- 
amine passports ^ The official staff of Karani- 
kas were not only writers of legal documents, 
and supermtendents of accoimts but were also 
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officers in clmrge of village lands * We have 
references m several inscriptions to accountants 
also under the control of Heggades, Pergadde 
or Nadu Pmbhus, and to Senabova, and to 
Collectors and tendara^ officers of land tenures 
(Manne Uagatiny overseer, supermteudeuts 
and keepers of land registers, all who were res 
ponsible for a meticnlons entry of excess and 
deficiency in the revenue register ‘ 

The village or the grama formed the back- 


Tilt 'VltUo 


bone of the country and its ad- 
ministration The villages remain- 
ed imdisturbeil during intonieoiuo 


ivars and self-contained in their admiiiistration, 
having their hereditary headman and account- 
ants. The policy of the Central goierimiciit 
Avas one of developing local self-governing ms 
titntions so efficiently that tliey shoidd call for 
little interference from central power The 
main function of the central goiemment con 
sisted in adjusting local authorities in the just 


exercise of their rights, against iiovrerfiil mis 
creants in high places who had dcfieil their con- 
trol Each village liad an Assembly which 
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usually met in tlie Mantapams of the village 
temple. How the admission to the Assembly 
was regulated is not known, though m the 
south, m the ninth and tenth centuries, admis- 
sion to the Mahajana of the village was con- 
fined to shareholders on the agrahara, if they 
knew the Vedas, or at least Mantra Brahmana 
and Hharma Sastras But this condition did 
not preclude men of other castes and royal 
officers bemg present while the dehberations of 
the meetings were gomg on 

The assembly had both deliberative and exe- 
cutive functions. Custodians of all charitable 
endowments^ themselves, they often provided 
endowments for temples and other rehgious ms- 
titutions free of all taxes, by selling village 
lands and after making provision for royal 
dues. The assembly not only collected some 
part of the revenue of villages includmg labour 
contributed by artisans m lieu of taxes but also 
ordered that the temple authorities should take 
over judicial jurisdiction themselves and punish 
any offence committed against the land by vil- 
lages Some inscriptions run like tins ; “If 
any one makes a misrepresentation to the 
officers who come here in connection with the 
house and lands which we have granted to tnm 
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as a Sarva llanya” or ive mithonse the 
pagans to receive suttu kadam and a sbaxe of 
tlio produce of the above land.’ If the Qra- 
mam tned to destroy a chanty and if the 
Assembly knowing tbia neglected to take steps 
(Jdanandit U pekshisidaradadc) the assembly 
itself was responsible for the destruction of the 
chanty Tho Assembly through committees 
collected taxes such as Btttu Vatta, Talarihc, 
Bala Pana' and granted exemption chiefl} to 
temples. There was confiscation of lands in 
default of payment* of taxes. The Committee 
of the Assembly attended to pubhc wells, roser 
V01I8 and imgation works. They also kept tlie 
accounts of transfers of land and revenue 
receipts The Mahasnblin borrowed money and 
paddy, agreeing to par a fixed rate of interest 
at stated tunes, probably to meet the cx])enscs 
connected with the repairs of tanks, jionds aud 
cliannels aud gardens It gave permission to 
landholders to use tlie water from the tank of 
the nllagcs, sometimes free and sometimes on 
pajTneiit of a fixed water tax. It was also 
resiionslble for the division of ngrahams into 
equal jiarts, tlie regulation of the amount oC 
taxes jiavablc bj each dndsion, as well ns the 
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relation between divisions, vntli regard to tbc 
introduction of iniprovemenls and use of roads, 
gardens and water. When tbe Assembly sold 
lands, it agreed to settle disinites about the 
boundaries of such lands and sometimes it set 
aside the former decisions on land as unequal 
and got the fields measured by agents before 
making an equitable distribution which had the 
force of law, and com]ielled recognition b}’’ the 
parties concerned. Such Sama^ja Sasanas were 
also endorsed by the kmg and tliose who violat- 
ed or transgressed the agreement were ex- 
communicated and pumshed All these ac- 
counts were periodically subject to audit by the 
king’s officers and inspectors, who detected mis- 
apiirojiriation of charitable endowments In 
disputed matters the long’s authority was some- 
times^ invoked. Inscriptions speak of DJiarm- 
ma Karanika holding mquny on land and reli- 
gious disimtes and affecting a settlement ami- 
cably to aU parties concerned But for all prac- 
tical purposes the king’s officers did not ordi- 
narily mterfere with the administration of local 
affairs,^ though they occasionally called for ac- 
counts and adjusted matters relating to temjile 
endowments particularly Brahma Deya and 
JDevadana lands The temiile priests who were 

1 B C IX Op 97, 133 
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enjoined to maintain gifts of land endowed on 
temples, and their famihes, enjoyed great res- 
pect m the villago commiuutr and were desig- 
nated as Tammadis or Sthanapatis ' 

The method of allocation of gifts of land 
lmj varied m chnraeter Some were 

inmne. known ns Vmhali' a regular rent 

free gift followed by the traditional eight fold 
rights of possession. The cultivators disting- 
uished the land according to the quality of the 
soil ns ilalki blackland, land for Kuvimnrt 
cultivation and so on.* The cpigraphicnl 
records make mention of three kinds of tenures 
under which the fanners held the land The 
Sarvamanya* a land of gift wJiorem the gov- 
ernment rclmqiushed all rights, Tribhogn a 
joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties, 
e g , a pnvatc jicrson, god of tlio nllagc, and 
Bralimins, and Talavnttis Tlic gifts of lands 
to goils, bralimins and temples and other clian- 
tablc institutions were made sometimes for defi 
liite penods free of all taxes,* and sometimes 
to endure ns long ns the siin and the moon, im- 
mune from all tn.\cs We hear of land grants 
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to Brahmms made in villages or groups of vil- 
lages under the designation of Agrahara The 
entire landed property was divided mto Ynttis, 
which varied in extent according to the extent 
and area of the villages. Gifts of land were 
made to individual Brahmins for great scholar- 
ship,^ (Y idyadana) for j^rofound knowledge of 
the Sastras and distmctions in the ritualistic 
observances. Some times gifts were made to 
temples, and temple priests on special cere- 
momal occasions ^ Campmg places {Bidara)\ 
on ceremomal occasions were constructed for 
the use of Atliitln MaJiatUgal (itinery priests) 
who came^ to beg for alms We have cases of 
lands acquired by purchase, by private persons 
and transferred to temj)le authorities to make 
provision for the rites and festivals of the 
Gods ^ The mention of grants of Bittu Katta 
or Bittu Kattu for certam tanks is made in 
many inscriptions and probably this was 
similar to Dasabanda which was land granted 
at one tenth of the usual rates, to a person in 
consideration of his constructing or repairmg- 
a tank. Probably it was a reduction on the- 
usual rent for Bittu sowmg or cultivation.. 
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Kcrchodege' and Kathikodege ivere also grants 
of land made rent free for the service rendered 
m construction or upkeep of a tank Another 
type of land menboned in inscripbons is Etta^ 
land or land irrigated by water levers. Eefer- 
ences to Bittu-Katiu, Desabanda and Eerc 
kodege grants bear testimony not only to the 
sohcitude of kings for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of their subjects by erccbon of dams on 
rivers from which channels were led off, eou- 
stniction and repairing of tanks, wells and 
reservoirs, but also to the vital importance that 
was attached to the provision of a good supply 
■of water for irrignbounl purposes.’ 

Tliere are interesting references to other 
tj-jics of land gifts made rent free and bestowed 
on the soldiery for the meritorious services 
rendered in expeditions and wars Grants of 
land made to the family of Uie fallen man were 
soractiincs stjlcd ns Bnl Gnlcchtd or Kalnad 
Tlic grants were made with the w ashing of the 
fallen man’s sword, probablj to purifv it 
from the stain of slaughter Kaluiid thoiigli it 
meins a stonej tract, but from the wav it was 
useii, signified a land granted for tlic 8Up)H>rt 
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of (ho f.iiiiilv of n innn wlm had fallon ni ])n((lo 
or hoi'n olho^\^l'^o killoil 111 })nhlK* s('rMoo.* 
i'' ni.ido in M'xoral in-'oription^^ of 
J\akta Ko(h ac' or Xittoui hodan ''iniilar (o 
BaUmUclni and Kuhnid, Mixinfyuitr };ian(^ (o 
(he family oi the fallen heioes ])artienlarly 
while dofondniix (he Mllairo .iirauisl af:f>:ro<''Ors 
or en<xa«j;ed in the reeo\ery of the stolen eat tie.'* 
from robber c:amr‘> or enemu’s of the vdlapje 
An o^vential eoiidition makinix the jrrant inviol- 
able, \va< (ho immunity aft'orded to tlu‘ ji:ift 
from cneroaeliments by (he eighteen easte^^* of 
the vdlae:e. composed of the aj^rieultural, 
aitisin and tradinc: <‘lasse^, the BuUfai headed'’ 
by the Ban.ijxiga^, and the Y v(Ui<j(n headed by 
the panchalas wdth the Madigas at the bottom.'’ 

The village authorities were the headmen 
(f/ainida) the sciiahova, wain (/nr, and the 
G) mnalclihaka. It was the duty oi the head- 
men to collect revenue and with (he lielji of the 
local men to secure the Aullage from the inroads 
of robbers To the extent be was the chief 
revenue of&cer, he exercised judicial authority 
as well as tliat of the police magistrate. He 
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Tvas neither elected by lus co-vxUngers nor ap- 
pointed by the king He ivas a hereditary 
officer ivith hereditary rights which he could 
transfer bv sale The office of the gauda some- 
times was continued to the widow on the death 
of her husband and references to the skdl and 
abihtv of her management of the village offi- 
cers are noticed m a few inscriptions ' The 
headman was entitled to all that tlic king could 
expect from a nllnge ns fuel, grass, fodder, 
od-cloth, vegetables, salt, etc. The Gauda 
probably was a member of the iiadu iVsscmblj 
and ns he was also the settlement officer of the 
Nadu, he participated in the deliberation of 
the council and assisted the members in arm- 
ing at an amicable settlement of disputes jier 
taming to definition of boiindancs 

A natural couscquciicc of the consolidation of 
Town “o tribal system into large 

states and kingdoms, was tlie gene- 
ral development of the AuIIage 
settlements into larger towns and cities plnimcd 
on the same princijilcs in which the different 
Milages united, were grouped round the roial 
palace Tlie site for the coastmction of the 
town was nlwaj’S chosen in a place tliat was 
well wooded, fertile with supplies of water and 
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lood and not too I’ar from the hills. The to\Mis 
were well foriilicd with several lines of forts 
intercepted hy dee]") and inpiassable moats ^ 
The town w'as rccpiired to <*onstrnct jrood roads, 
wells and reservoirs, public parks, and oirliards, 
taverns, temiiles and “f^arden tanks tilled w’lth 
lotus'* and gro\es and chatrams for tra^ellcrs 
to rest in “ Puras varying in number from two 
to seven according to the inpiortance of the 
tow’u and strength of ])0])ulation. Matins and 
AgiahcDas dedicated to learning and stud}" of 
the sastras, and Ghatihas hsipiports of piety 
uud mines of en.iovmcnt’'’ were a s]ieeial feature 
of towm life, attracting .students from all jiarts 
of the country, to take advantage of the facili- 
ties provided for pursuit of knowledge 

The towui composed of all the eighteen castes 
as gavareyas, settles, Ankakaras, Ganindas, 
etc was governed by the towui corporation 
which was directed to maintain the woi’k of 
merit and enjoin the irreligious, to leave it 
alone.'* The Assembly was composed of the 
Mayor, the Senahova, Manigara and rejiresenta- 
tives of the Mtimuii Danda, and of trading 
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guilds ‘ The ndmimstration of the towns was 
usually in the hands of merchant guilds, 
Nigavia SaJ)ltas sometimes e'qianding them- 
selves mto an assembly of the citizens of which 
the Pattana Sioami was the head ’ We learn 
from epigraphical records that all important 
towns as TalKad, Manhunda and ifnnyapitra, 
the residential capitals of the Gangas had all a 
corporation and a Pattana Swann who looked 
after public health, mamtained houses of cliari- 
ty and repaired roads. The town organisabon 
was predominantly mercantile, comprising of 
guilds ' Srents” of oil mongers, potters, bank- 
ers, day labourers, bamlioo workers, and’ jxin 
chalas or five guilds of artisans. The guilds 
received deposits and paid mterest on them 
Though merchants of brahmm* descent luiiiort 
ing horses and elephants, and jicarls in ships hi 
the sen, and selling them to kings, arc sirokcii 
of 111 a few inscriptions, the mercantile and 
traditional classes were mosth "Vtra Panap 
gas” whose formal meetings or couiouitioiLs 
were gcncralli accompauiwl with setting up 
the diamond “Vatsamgc or Jiugasatngc ’’ ns 
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the symbol of their guild The towns were also 
the meetmg place of merchant caravans of 
which the Kerala and Malayala merchants are 
mentioned as wearmg Vihhutipatta, and as 
making gifts, as exxierts m testmg gems and 
gainmg credit as supj)liers of the wants of 
kings and as truthful negotiators of alliances 
between hostile kings. 

The assembly of the town imposed taxes on 
houses, oil mills, iiotters, washermen, masons, 
basket makers, shop keepers, and customs on 
import and exports, givmg exemption to brah- 
mans from’- payment of chief taxes, and ad- 
ministered law and order through the Naganka 
or the ToUgara,^ the magistrate and head of 
the city police. He had to dispose of all im- 
portant disputes relating to the roads and 
houses, regulate prices, take the census and keep 
a record of all persons coming mto and leavmg 
the city, and at the same time remit regular 
accounts to the king He also enforced regula- 
tions regarding houses and streets and samta- 
tion, assisted by Gopas and Sthanikas.^ The 
brahmins enjoyed exemption from payment of 
taxes and customs dues of the nad, on condition 
of carrying out annual repairs or managmg 
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public affairs, wluch they successfiilly per- 
formed by appointing one of their number in 
rotation once a month.’ (3Iasa Ycggadc tana) 

The Assembly of the towns enjoyed great 
autonomy and freedom, and their rights and 
privileges regarding making grants, heonces 
and general administration of the town were 
zealously protected and safeguarded by the 
king who in one of the inscriptions, is interest 
ingly referred to as having bought the TJnibah 
land belonging to a Setti, the Pattannswami 
of the town, by waslung his feet (KaJagnrcli- 
chit) and with the knowledge of the priests and 
townsmen, by making a suitable agreement 
with liim ’ 

The military organisation of the kingdom, 
probably, was one of feudal eha 
■M mi aii meter Besides the king’s per 
sonal troops, the proviiicial go\- 
cmors siiiiplicd their quota in time of war, and 
were also rcquiretl to giic all kinds of assist 
tance The kings could collect ns innm sol 
dicrs ns tlici wnntwl without difficiilfi The 
liermnncnt standing army, comiKiscd of infant 
rv, cninlri, and clcplmnls was not onli a war 
inncliine thoroiighlj well cquipiicd and drilled 
to a high state of ciTicicncy, but was anininteil 
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by the highest spirit of devotion and loyalty to 
their sovereign and recognised by the people as 
then’ own defence against roisrule and foreign 
aggression Though references are made to the 
conventional Chatiiranga, there is no specific 
mention of the chariot as an integral part of 
mihtary orgamsation. Chariots might have 
been used very rarely^ as can be inferred from 
the study of the friezes of the Halebidu and 
other temples containing sculptures of war 
scenes, of the epics depicted m the manner m 
which the battles were fought m the days of the 
Kadambas, Gangas and Hoysalas A form of 
open trek cart with disc wheels and axles dove- 
tailed to the top of the cart with an wooden 
band and drawn by horses, seems to have been 
used m the field of battle Mention is made of 
the cartmen (dandiyakara) in Hoysala mserip- 
tions and it is possible that he not only made 
supplies of the smews of war, but often parti- 
cipated in battles. The high military officials 
usually bore the title Bandanayaka^ or Dana- 
yaka or MaJiaprachanda Danayaka, Maha 
Bamantadhipati and Senadliipati Ririya Hed- 
davala.^ Next in order m the military hier- 
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public affairs, ivliicli they successfully per- 
formed hy appomtmg one of their number m 
rotation once a month.* (_Masa Veggade tana) 

The Assembly of the towns enjoyed great 
autonomy and freedom, and their rights and 
privileges regarding making grants, licences 
and general admimstrabon of the town were 
zealously protected and safeguarded by the 
king who m one of the mscriptions, is interest- 
ingly referred to as having bought tho Umhah 
land belonging to a Setb, the Pattanaswami 
of the town, by washing his feet (Kalagarch- 
clnt) and witli tho knowledge of the priests and 
townsmen, by making a smtable agreement 
with him ’ 

Tho military organisation of tho kingdom, 
imiuiT probably, was one of feudal cha- 

Ai immii meter Besides the king’s jicr- 

sonnl troops, the provincial goi 
emors supplicil tlicir quota in time of war, and 
were al^o required to giic all kinds of assist- 
tancc Tho kings could collect ns mnni sol 
dicrs ns tbev wanted without difficulti The 
inmiancnt standing army, composed of infnnt- 
T\, cn\nlr\, and elcjihants was not onl\ a war 
niaclnnc thoroughh well cquippcil and drilled 
to a high state of cfficicncv, but was animntcil 
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by the bigbest spirit of devotion and loyalty to 
flieir sovereign and recognised by the people as 
tbeir own defence against nnsrule and foreign 
aggression Though references are made to the 
conventional Chaturanga, there is no specific 
mention of the chariot as an integral part of 
mihtary orgamsation. Chariots might have 
been used very rarely^ as can be mferred from 
the study of the friezes of the Halebidii and 
other temples containing sculptures of war 
scenes, of the epics depicted m the manner in 
which the battles were fought in the days of the 
Kadambas, Gangas and Hoysalas A form of 
open trek cart with disc wheels and ajdes dove- 
tailed to the top of the cart with an wooden 
band and drawn by horses, seems to have been 
used m the field of battle Mention is made of 
the cartmen {'bandiyakara) in Hoysala mscrip- 
tions and it is possible that he not only made 
supplies of the smews of war, but often xiarti- 
cipated in battles. The high military officials 
usually bore the title Dandanayakar or Dana- 
•yaka or Mahaprachanda Vanayaka, Malm 
BamantadliipaU and Senadhipati Hiriya Hed- 
davala.^ Next in order in the military hier- 
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arcliy, were tlie DandadhtpaS*' the generals 
eulogised in several inscriptions for their firm- 
ness, goodness, appropriate generosity, courage, 
behavioiir and profunditv The masters of the 
horse were known as PaUtKaras, Adalaja^ and 
Asvadhyahshas or Tnrnga Sahant The other 
officers were the snpenntendents of mines 
{01 ara Mandahha) ’ Vaxdya, and Uahn 
Vaddavyavahari* who was probably an armj 
contractor responsible for commissariat sup- 
plies ‘ There were the wardens of the marches 
in aU the frontiers of the kingdom and those 
who were stationed in the eastern frontier were 
known ns {Uuda Datard ) ' 

It mn> have been a custom among tho Gniiga 
rulers, as it was also in the time of tho Hoy- 
snlns, to enlist in the army local robber trilics 
like the Bedas who were evpcrt arcliers Tlio 
nrnn contained men of all castes iiichidiiig 
goldsiiiitlis and cariientcrs Sometimes then, 
wore caste contingents scpnratelv orgnni‘<cd and 
jilaced under Danayaks who were Iirahmins 
Tlic infnntrv, comiioscd of regular and irregu- 
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lar troops, king’s messengers and servants, was 
Counted to be of not much value. The Saman- 
tas often engaged a mercenary army while cam- 
paigmng in a distant country The foot sol- 
diers armed themselves with flat coats of leather 
and flat helmets and steel armours and shields 
to protect themselves against javelin thrusts 
and arrow shots, while they used bucklers, 
broad swords, lances and arrows and javehns, 
for purposes of assault They carried Are arms 
of some sort.^ They were also imtiated into the 
difficult methods of climbing hill forts. ^ The 
cavalrymen wore breast plates and flat helmets 
and used lances, daggers, swords and bucklers 
m the battlefleld The horses which were 
mostly imported^ by sea for war operations, 
were protected by coats of mail. 

The elephant formed a very important part 
of the army and it was given special training 
in killmg warriors, {vadhakrama) being made 
to trample under foot stuffed objects of 
human shape Mavantas (elephant drivers) 
and EhhaUgar (soldiers employed to guard the 
elephants during the battle) were given special 
training in elephant management. The com- 
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mandcr of the elephants was known 03 Oaja 
Sahani ' As the nse of elephants developed tho 
coinage, strength and skfll of fighters— special 
training seems to have been given to soldiers 
and prmecs m fighting the elephant, and many 
Ganga pnnees are mentioned m inscriptions ns 
young hons breaking tho pnde of elephants * 
Butugn, the younger brother of HnjamaUa H 
defeated the Kongas who resisted his tying up 
elephants and he captured mnn> hcnls accord- 
ing to tho old custom.* The art of catchmg 
elephants, of rearing and trauung them to fight 
had reached perfeebon imdcr tlie Gnngas, and 
from Sivamara’s Gaja SatnKa which he wrote 
in kannada after a profound rescnrcli into tho 
methods of elephant’s management, it is dear 
tlmt there were regular trcahscs on all these 
subjects Probably ns elephants were captured 
in the country, e\cry Samanta was required to 
maintain a number of them, and sometimes idl 
lages were assigned to dncftains in per])ctuit\ 
for the purpose Tliougli the cleplmnfs consti- 
tuted tile first line of defence 111 flic field of 
battle, standing like an impregnable wall, still, 
in tile case of a stamiicde tliey often determineil 
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tlie result of tlie battle, turning a situation in 
the imminence of a victoiy to one of defeat and 
disaster. The most terrible fighting was that 
with the elephant force, and the fight always 
tested the valour and physical strength of the 
fighters Inscriptions extol the king’s valour m 
attaclang black masses of elephants in the 
words “Soaked with blood issmng from the ele- 
phants falling under the stroke of his sword, 
like mountains struck by the thunderbolt of 
Indra and in which demons and paisachas close- 
ly followed dancing headless trunks.”^ 

Warfare was a constant occupation of kings 
employed for purposes of defence and battles 
were always savagely fought out in the pasture 
region The government levied such taxes as 
Aneya Sese, Kud^ireya Sese and Dandiiia Bhya- 
gate to meet the extraordmary demands of the 
army durmg the period of warfare. As the 
slaughter of men was sinful, the ministers often 
advised their sovereign on the eve of battle to 
abandon active hostilities m preference to less 
savage methods of deciding the victor of the 
day, as jalayuddlia (battle between tuskers in 
water) MallayuddJia (single combat).^ Con- 
ches, horns and kettledrums were sounded while 
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the army 'n-as on the march and JavaniKes^ 
(tents) Tvere used for encampment on the field 
Bovas (earners) Bidtna iovas, Hinya Koita- 
rada Bovakhal and Jagati Kottah Tvere camp 
followers’ When the elephants marched to 
battle they were conducted by Hankom. They 
were bound with chnmq on the legs and round 
the stomach so as to get control over their move- 
ments The line of elephants was followed by 
infantry with bows and arrows, cn\aliy, and 
waggons ean^nng food for the armj Tlio 
banner was attached to the kmg’s cliariot or the 
elephant m front of the army’ The deep 
voiced drum when sounded could be heard from 
afar elating the spirit of the soldiers and strik- 
mg terror mto the hearts of the onenij * A 
priest Kctahicharya accompamed tlic army to 
perform daily ceremonies ' Biting the straw 
by the enemy was taken to be a token of sur 
render “ The stmtegj and tactics used in the 
field of battle were an old fashioned one, based 
on ancient text books wlucli took no account of 
foreign methods and the umty of command was 
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always hampered by tribal or sectarian divi- 
sions and personal jealousies The loss of the 
leader was always the annihilation of the cause. 
When once a iianie ensued nothing availed to 
keep together the fleemg troops and a defeat 
was turned into a rout 

Border skirimshes usually began with the 
capture of cattle, taken to he one of the many 
hostile demonstrations of the enemy. The driv- 
ing off cattle from grazmg groimds into the 
intervemng woodlands, was tantamoimt to an 
act of defiance, and was followed by an affray 
for recovery of cattle, m which individual dis- 
tmction was crowned with the grant^ of rent- 
free-land. In cases of death in such patriotic 
exiiloits a grant of land called Bal-galclm^ or 
Rakta Kodagi was made to the family, by the 
chief of the nad or the king. Whenever victory 
hung in the balance, it was customary for the 
commander to entrust the command to some 
noted chaminon and confirm it with the presen- 
tation of betel leaf, with the sohcitation to de- 
vote his life to retrieve an impending defeat. 
To he chosen for such an enterprise was always 
deemed as a great® honour. The courage of the 
warriors was stunulated by the belief that their 
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deeds of valour v^re eagerly vatched by celes- 
tial nympbs who, if they fell, would bear them 
away from the battlefield m a triumphant pro- 
cession to enjoy tho dehghts of paradise A 
jieeuhar feature of the Qanga mihtary organi- 
sation was tho dedication of a few to the ser- 
vice of their king swearing to die with lum on 
the field of battle or accompanv him on tho 
funeral pyre. One of Nitimargn’s followers 
evmccd his fidehty, by being buried alive under 
his master ‘ When Bajamalla Satyavakya 
died of hiccough at Kombnle, certain of his fol- 
lowers committed themselves to death In tlie fire 
through sorrow’ for his decease These life- 
guards of tho king came to bo known in the 
time of Hoysala kings ns Garudai and several 
inscniitions’ bear testimony to tho innolable 
vow of Garuda forces varying from one hun- 
dred to thousand, and their committing suicide 
when their sovereign died, along with their 
wives and servants 

There is no evidence of a regular judicial 
jratiM. procedure in inscnptious and it 

seems fnirlj certain that a sort of 
rough and rcadi justice was dispensed accord- 
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mg to the discretion of the authorities The 
king was the supreme court of justice and m 
unx^ortant cases his intervention was effective 
He never showed any xiartiahty even towards 
his own kith and km and whenever any of his 
relatives committed an act of mjustice he never 
failed to grant redress to the aggrieved party. 
The king axixiomted judicial officers as Dliarm- 
madliyaksJiangal and Rajadhyaksliangal, who 
were to scrutinise morahty as well as judicial 
and xDolitical affairs ^ Their mam duty was to 
cheek disloyalty to the throne, and to mamtam 
the ximuty of justice, of morals and of charita- 
ble endowments Malta Dandanayaka and 
chief of the Nadus also exercised powers of 
control and immshment and were spoken off as 
Brolia-gliaratta Dharmadi Kama or Dltarma 
Karanika mquired mto revenue disputes and 
administered justice 

One of the striking aspects of judicial ad- 
mmistration in Gangavadi was that of partition 
and inheritance of x)roperty. Some mscrix)- 
tions recognise the right of the widow and her 
daughters to the property on the death of the 
man without male issue. Some other inscrip- 
tions completely ignore the rights of the widow 
and recognise the claims of the brothers of the- 
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deceased One inscription gives reference to 
tLe claim of the son-in law failing which that of 
the uncles Kinyaya and Hinyaya and their 
sons ' The practice of allowing the children of 
female slaves to inherit the estate, on failure of 
all other heirs, soema to have been umvcrsal m 
the country, as can be gleaned from several 
inscriptions which mention of the regulations 
regardmg the claims of women and children of 
female slaves (TottinamahKaJigc salniudn) 
The property was used for charitable purjioses 
in the lart resort, by common agreement among 
the people in tlic absence of all heirs inclusive 
of tlie slaves to the property No great distine 
tion was observed in civil and criminal cases 
Civil cases to be settled by the king’s court or 
the chief judicial ofiScers were lery few, and 
practical!} the settlement of judicial disputes 
devohed on tlie slioiildcrs of the village parlia- 
ments and corporations of towns. All disputes 
and questions had to be decided by or on the 
CMdeiiec of the lending men of the localit} 
JIucli unncccssnrv litigation was molded hi 
the practiec of Sninr/ninsnim, failing which by 
Hint of public sales in the presence of the lend 
ing men of the \nllnge 'Wlien disputes nlmut 
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the boundaries arose, the officers of the Nadu, 
as the G-audas, merchants and the people of the 
village assembled at a place to mspect the pro- 
perty and to hear evidence and to give final 
decisions m the matter. Because of the imxiort- 
ance of the matter, the unanimous decision of 
a large assembly of xiersons was always soli- 
cited The decision was recorded by the Sena- 
hova of the village and it was mcumhent on the 
parties concerned to accexit the award of the 
arbitrators.’- TJsually the Kula m legal xiroceed- 
ings constituted the first court where attempts 
were made to hrmg about an equitable distribu- 
tion of disputed territory If its authority was 
questioned or repudiated, then the Srem the 
trade guilds of the locality, the Puga, corpora- 
tions of men: of different castes and occupations- 
and all residents of the same place, arbitrated, 
m the matter. Suiierior to these local courts 
were the officers of the kmg, who m consonance 
with the -wishes of the assembly enforced unam- 
mous decisions on the contestants ; when reliable 
evidence was not available then they gave deci- 
sions either by an exammation of boundary 
marks or on the testimony of the respectable peo- 
ple of the village. The kmg settled the bound- 
aries on his o-wn authority and divided the dis- 
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puted territory equally between the two par- 
ties ' The scope of the disputes over laud sales 
was further limited by the provision, that tax 
payers should sell their immovable property to 
tax payers and the holders of Brahma Baja 
(tax free) lands only to those who possessed 
already such immunities 
Besides, the sale of immovable property had 
to be made in the presence of witnesses, with the 
consent of the sons, the Jnati, the neighbours, 
the relatives and the Slabajanns and was always 
to bo accompanied by gifts of gold and water ’ 
The sellers agreed to settle the disputes about 
the boimdarics, if any disinitcs arose after the 
transactions,’ The usual practice nns giving 
land onlj for cultivation (Jn!n;>nslin)m Bar 
jita hclc Bhumiyagol') and of forbidding its 
mortgage to another Sometimes the sale of 
the land was restricted onlj to those who could 
carry on services' or its being transferred to 
the creditor himself on settlement of debts * 
The custom, ns in some unusual instances, of 
exacting tines and tlircatcning eviction of the 
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"tenant in case of nnsdemeanonr, slander or 
adultery, the threat^ of deprivation of iDro- 
perty, and punishments in ease of violation of 
customary laws, Samara Sasanas or compacts 
with regard to iireservation of pastures, and 
lands and management of temples, seem to have 
considerably circumscribed the scope of legal 
disputes and reduced the volume of judicial 
work for the king and his courts In the ad- 
mimstration of justice, strict regard was paid 
not only to the privileges of castes, corpora- 
tions and families, but also to local customs and 
any mfrmgement of a recogmsed law or usage 
was visited with heavy penalties Most of the 
disputes were in reference to demarcation of 
boundaries of land, and to avoid the danger of 
injustice bemg done to any one of the parties, 
the king or officers of the Nadu often allowed 
the parties to caU m divine evidence m the form 
of an ordeal The ordeals were resorted to, 
only in the last instance when documentary 
evidence and testimony of neighbours were not 
available or were madequate and unsatisfac- 
tory,^ and when the defendant and the plamtift 
agreed to abide by the result.® If iiersons from 
high families, liberally disposed and devoted to 
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religious austerities and observances, vere 
cited ns witnesses in ordinary contested siuts, 
in trials eonceming heinous offences, ns treacli- 
ery, disloyalty, assault, slander or violence, the 
ordeals alone were the witnesses ’ The ordeals 
by balance, tho fire, the water, the poison and 
the nee were resorted to in trials to obtain 
exoneration from senous nUegntions. Tho 
ordeal by balance was prescribed for tho brnh- 
mms, women, children, old and cnpplc, whdo 
that of fire and water and poison for Kshatrivn, 
Vaishya and Sudra respectively Tho nco 
ordeal seems to have been ndmimstored in case 
of larceny ’ Sovornl inscriptions inorclj nion- 
tion of tho holding of the consoemted food in 
the presence of the village God (Divyava 
Hididu) Probably ordeals were performed m 
the presence of a large body of people and in- 
lanably in front of a temple After the wor- 
ship of tlie deities of the villngo by wise and 
])ious brahmins, a Sirapalra leaflet containing 
tile subject matter of tlie accusation was jilaccd 
on the head of the man performing the onlcal 
In the chief judge wifli the mantra sajdng that 
the sun, tlie moon and the fire know tlie action 
of men ’ After tlie ortlcal the judges evamined 
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tlie result and gave a decision, and a certificate 
of victory (Jayapatra) was issued to the suc- 
cessful party. 

The government was free from cruelty and 
was not debased by the system of espionage 
The king let the people live them own bves 
without needless interference and was temiier- 
ate in the repression of crime. As Jaimsm, the 
dominent religion of Gf-angavadi laid the strong- 
est emphasis on moral rectitude and sanctity of 
animal life and promoted high truthfulness and 
honesty among the people, crime seems to have 
been rare. The administration of criminal 
justice was not characterised by any uncompro- 
mising sternness and slight regard to human 
life as was the case in the early period. It was 
considerably milder and offences were generally 
pumshed by fines, death penalty bemg inflicted 
only in cases of murder. A rough and ready 
justice was dispensed with and most of the cases 
were decided by ordeals The local authorities 
were invested with magisterial powers and as a 
frequent resort to the capital, was not possible a 
great many of them were decided by them. One 
of the special characteristics of Ganga grants is 
their insistence on heavy penalties bemg im- 
posed on offenders for breaches m the town 
waU, channel, banks of reservoirs or destruction 

of groves and cattle The sinner who destroyed 
12 
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the tank or grove or a cow was not only gmlty 
of slaughtering tawny cows on the banks of the 
Ganges, of being stained with the murder of n 
thousand brahmina of Varanasi, hut also of in 
eurnng the result of five sms and of suffering 
eternal perdition m the place appomtcd for 
such sms.^ 

With regard to local fights the Kmg’s repre- 
sentafaves m the Xad administered justice 
Death seems to have been the piimshment for 
murder, for, a iiowcrful wrestler for having the 
misfortune in killing m a match or a bout, his 
opponent apparently a relation of a king was 
marched off to Talkad and puff to dcatli ’ Tlio 
dwelling iilaco of a chief who had kept jiossea- 
sion of a dog that did not belong to him was 
burnt and his projicrty was confiscated 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Religious Life 

South India during the ten centuries of the 
^ Christian era was an inteUeetual 

lirtroductory 

arena of four different warring 
creeds, Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism and 
VaishnawLsm. A colourful record of their con- 
flicts with each other is mdehhly preserved by 
the meidental marhs left on monuments and on 
the body of the vernacular literature of the 
country. But their animosities, rivalries and 
bickermgs did not lead to any violent or active 
persecution. The Hmdu mind has always been 
prone, to quote NiU Vakyamrta of Somadeva, 
to recognise Bharma as the common heritage of 
all mankmd, and particular usages as special 
only to classes or castes enjoined in their res- 
pective scriptures bearing on Varnasrama- 
Dliarma. This toleration was the accepted 
principle of the state, in rehgious affairs, and 
was consistent with existing jiractice as a state 
policy. The kings patronised different sects 
heretical and religious and even took a leading 
part in religious discussions and disputes, for 
they liked to hear learned discourses and dis- 
cussions between savants expounding ap- 
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parently diverging faiths The scholastic charaC' 
ter of theological discussions, of recognising the 
opponent’s defeat m argnment ns the criterion 
of tmth and the recognition of the supremaep 
of logic m preference to revelation, were some 
of the notable features of the religious life of 
this period. The beliefs of the liindus and otlier 
communities abounded m all kmds of theistic 
and atheistic views and one could discern 
several strands of rebgious belief among the 
people. The bebefs were comjioundcd of such 
lancd elements such ns nature worship, wor 
ship of creatures like the snake and worshi]) of 
ninnv gods and goddesses presided over bj the 
supreiiio deity living in celestial lohn^, nncestor 
worshij) veneration of iiarcnts, worsliip of spi- 
rits, hero worship and nt the same time a fonn 
of pure monotheism which thrived lerj well in 
tlic midst of this conglomeration of lieliefs 
The earliest Inhabitants of Gnngnindi were a 
race of serpent worshippers Thev were, pro 
Inhli, a powerful scvthinn race who imaded 
India jirior to the npjicnmnce of the Aryans, 
and established their colonics all oi er the conn 
tn IiLscriptionnl records of kings claiming 
Anga desecnl,' niarmng ilaiiglitcrs of the Nnga 
nice and lining Pimm Dhiraja or scrjicnt flag" 
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as a symbol of royalty, leave no room for doubt 
that the Nagas of Gangavadi, as of the other 
parts of India, were a real and powerful race of 
people to whom the application of the term 
Naga was not merelj’’ a tribal name but an appel- 
lation used by later brabmamcal writers to dis- 
tmguisb them from the rest Their veneration 
for the Naga must have been the basis of this 
appellation Naga worship was more wide- 
spread and intense m the South and Gangavadi 
than m other parts of India These people were 
cut ofE by nature from the rest of the peninsula 
and their popular beliefs were less subject to 
the influence of neighbouring culture and reli- 
gion Though there are references m mediEeval 
inscriptions of the South, to kings giving dona- 
tions to brahmins for perfornung the Sarpa- 
yaga sacrifice, mdicative of a wholesale subju- 
gation and extmction of Nagas as serpent wor- 
shippers, it IS difficult to determine when Naga 
worship came to be superseded by Saivism and 
other forms of worship. 

Saivism m its early phases was influenced by 
animistic and Naga cults. The romance of 
Siva, a trans-Himalayan God, his desire to have 
■a part m the worship of the conquering Aryans 
and m their sacrifices, his disturbance of Aryan 
rites, and his ultimate exaltation to the status 
of one of the trunty, all elucidate the intimate 
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struggle between Aryan gods and non-Aryan 
gods for supremacy Of all the three gods of 
tbe Tmuty, it is Siva, who represents chiefly the 
non Arran or Turnman element in Hin duism 
by his intimate connection with the Earth as 
lord of the moimtains and master of the ghosts 
It IS as drfBcult to state when tbe Lingn cult 
became prevalent, m tlie coimtry, as it is to flv 
tbe time when the worship of Siva coalesced 
with that of the Lmga That Siva was being 
revered m the form of tlic Lingn in the first 
century AJ) , appears prettv certain, for this 
worship seems to have been tbe state religion at 
the time of the early Kusbans and Kadambn 
kings ‘ SiKiradic settlers, followed later, by 
progressive streams of brahmins, gradually 
spread themselves up to the extreme end of the 
peninsula and impressed their religious thought 
upon the local inhabitants, long before the ac 
tnc siircad of Buddhism or Taiiiisni The 
Joganapctlm and Jlayidni'nlla grants, the 
klnlavalli and Talgunda inscriptions reconling 
grants to Brahmins for worship of Siva, and 
refereiiecs in inscriptions to the people north of 
Vengadam of Eramaiiiadu (Mworc) speaking 
the same langiinge Vndiiki confirm the belief 
tliat the bmlinuns had migrated to the Soutli 
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in tlie first few centuries after Christ, and had 
made extensive settlements there. A knowledge 
of the iieeuliar thoughts, manners and religious 
tenets of the Dravidians led to an interchange 
and assimilation of ideas hitherto strange to 
these Aryan invaders. Dravidian culture had 
a matriarchal element and the Aryan pan- 
theon which had not admitted goddesses to 
supreme authority so far, probably because of 
the patriarchal character of its culture, ab- 
sorbed much of the rehgious spirit of the Dra- 
vidians, who from a remote period had wor- 
shiiiped the mother earth as the prmcipal deity. 
The Aryan rehgion underwent a change which 
was affected as much by mtellectual develop- 
ment as by environment The brahmanisation 
of the old native gods and goddesses was accom- 
plished gradually, with the result that most of 
the spirits and objects dear to the soil were now 
exalted to the status of divmity and assigned a 
place in the Hmdu Vedic pantheon Dravidian 
goddesses as G-ramadevata or Kshetradevata, a 
titular deity of the village or town as Kali, 
Durga and others in the development of theistie 
and devotional hmduism were incorporated 
gradually into a consistent theological scheme 
as manifestations of one goddess— who is her- 
self the supreme power, energy, or Sakti the 
power inherent m the male deity. The early 
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forms of Tvorslup such ns those of spirits, Xaga 
and Linga, flourished in the country contempo- 
raneously with Buddhism, and Jainism. 

There is a divergence of opmion regarding 
the tune when Buddhism was mtroduced into 
the south Some scholars contend that it was 
already flourishing in the country long heforo 
the tune of the great Mauryas. Though the 
Buddhistic chromclcs of Ceylon profess to 
carry the tune of the advent of Buddhism to tlie 
South as far back as the ago of Buddha himself, 
the nhsence of any real knowledge of its history 
antenor to the age of Asoka leaves on one the 
Impression that the activo diffusion of the reli- 
gion, might have been brought about solely by 
the energetic efforts of Asolm and Tissa of Cey- 
lon.' Among tile countries to whicli the cmiwror 
sent his great missionaries are mentioned jlfn/ii 
shamandala Eratiiaiyur Vanavasi and Ajm- 
rnii/a mostlj comprising of the dominion of 
Sh’Bore and its iioiglihourhood The Aiidhms 
wlio established their hegemon} in the Deccan 
after the dissolution of tlic Maur}nn Empire 
Were ardent Buddhists Tlic religion gained 
ground during their rule in those jiarts of 
soiitlicni India as Cliitaldoorg, Shinioga, and 
Kollnhpur and Paitlian which had aekiiowlcdg 
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ed their rule There were Buddhistic centres 
of considerable imiiortance, both in the east and 
west of their empire, as PiirvasiUa and Avar- 
silla Sangharaiias at Dhanyakataha (Amara- 
Yati) . The Buddhistic work MammekhcHai 
refers to the Brahmin settlements with their 
sanctified places for the celebration of sacri- 
fices, large hermitages for the votaries of the 
J aina religion, places for the residence and pro- 
pagation of the Saiva faith, and well provided 
garden places, for the Buddhists, as having 
existed m close propmquity with one another 
in the country. It is probable that the earlier 
culture of the Deccan between 225 A C and 
225 A D. took a defimte shape, primarily under 
Buddhistic stimulus and emerged mto the new 
Brahmamcal culture of the post-Satavahana 
period. It received the iiatronage of the G-anga 
kings along with other creeds in the country 
Madhava II made grants to Jam temples, and 
Buddhist viharas But Buddhism could not 
take deep root m Gangavadi and the South as 
it was intolerant of ritualism. At the same 
time it lacked the political influence that the 
other religions possessed m the royal house- 
holds It provoked great hostility owmg to its 
nihihstic aspects A leadmg religion in the 
Sangham period, it declined m the age of 
Nayanmars and Alwars. Samhandar, Manika- 
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Taclmkar Timmolisai, TondnrndipodiynlwEr, 
Tmunanghai Alwar, Nammalwar, wore some of 
the great savants who realised tho futility of 
endless religious discussions and the need for 
devotion to one supreme being, whose nature 
was Love They engaged themselves in regular 
missionary work and earned crusades relent- 
lessly to wipe out all heretical sects like Bud- 
dhism and Jamism which tended to disinte- 
grate societv During tho reign of Hanvarma 
a Buddhist disputant, Vadiiiindn Gajendra, in 
the pndo of his learning affixed to the main 
door of tho palace at Talavampnra a pnftm or 
(scroll) asserting his claim to bo the foremost 
scholar in logic, grammar and other branches of 
learning Then a Brahmin named Mndlinvn 
Jilinfta jiiit his pretence to the jiroof before 
the king and when the Biiddliist opponent 
denied tlie existence of tho soul, the latter 
established its existence and vanquished 
him The king was pleased and gav c the victo 
nous brahnun the title Vadhibn Simhn and 
with it the gift of the Orclondii village ‘ Like- 
wise liiiliiffn or Xamiiffa Gangn worsted a laid 
dliLsfic eoiitroiersialist in what appears to lm\i 
1)0< 11 an o|)cii deliate 

While Biiddliisni gradiiallv liecame extinct iii 
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G-angavadi owing to tlie preponderance of Jai- 
nism, Bralnnamsm with its remarkable capa- 
city to assimilate the vital elements of other 
cultures strengthened itself by absorbing the 
ethical aspect of its two rival creeds. The 
mtrodiiction of Brahimns into Stanagundiir by 
the Kadamba king Trinetra from Aliiccliaira- 
agraliaram the admission of brahmins into Pal- 
lava coimtry by MiCkhanti and the devotion of 
Vishnugopa durmg the same jieriod to the wor- 
ship of Brahmins and the tradition of his 
having lost the Jain tokens which were the 
heirlooms of his house, are evidences indicating- 
the general public recogmtion of Brahmanism 
in the south. Madhava and Harivarma are 
represented as bemg devoted to the worship of 
the gurus, cows and brahmins Tadangala 
Madhava is described as the re-viver of dona- 
tions for long ceased festivals of the gods and 
sacrifices Avimta, Burvimta, Sripurusha and 
Marasimha are mentioned m copper jilate 
grants as maintaining like Manu, the castes and 
religious orders of the south and making large 
grants of villages to Brahmins. Brahmimsm 
continued to preserve its old Yedic rites and 
sacrifices^ along -with the worship of other 
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native gods who were exalted to the Vcdic pan- 
theon. It enjoyed great patronage and even 
preferential treatment from Ganga kmgs 
though they were of Jama persuasion 

The practices of some of the devotees of Siva 
were almost staggering and their hchefs 
strange There were the Pasupatas some- 
times called Mahcsvara, who extolled Si\n as 
the Almighty, wore the marks of saercd ashes 
on their persons and worshipped the image or 
phallic emblem of the deity ' Some cut off 
their hair, others made it into a top knot, some 
vent about naked and smeared themsches uith 
ashes, but all persevered in austerities to seek 
release from mortal existence’ Some bolieieil 
in a set of demons who were the followers or 
compaiuous of Si\n and who were to bo proiiiti 
ated by human sacriflccs or by oblations of the 
flesh of tlic dead The hnpalikas worshipjicil 
Bliaimia, wore garlands of skulls, offered 
sncrifieos of niiinmls and human beings, feasted 
on flesh and iviue, worshijiiKKl women as the em 
bodimcnt of Adi Sakti, and at the same time, 
recognWcil cnualitj of all classes of people in 
eluding the Paiicliainns in the act of diiiiic wor 
ship Man} stories arc current which tcstifi to 
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the strange beliefs of the Saiva cult and their 
prevalence all over Grangavadi. A Mahendra 
Eaja of G-anga lineage applied to Rajamalla I 
to permit the construction of a temple for the 
goddess ''Kilta Bal~eretti-Bliatar%'’ apparently 
a form of Sakti. The worshij)per of the god- 
dess was a Vaikhanasa/ one whose mode of 
worship was m accordance with Vmkhanasa 
Agamas. The Tantric Siva worship and 
Candika worship seem to have originated in the 
south among the Andhras and the Dravidians 
who were always siioken of as the chief priests, 
in these rites.^ Samsm m Gangavadi, how- 
ever, was qualified momsm,^ which abhorred 
the bloody sacrifices and the revolting iiractices 
of the Kapalikas It regarded Vedas and Aga- 
mas as its scriptures, the former being intended 
for the twice-born and the latter for all Baku- 
lisa Pasupatas or Kalamukhas exercised consi- 
derable influence m Gangavadi m the mnth, 
tenth and the following centuries. Inscriptions 
also refer to other orthodox and heretical sects 
which adhered to their doctrines and lived in 
anuty with the followers of other rehgions. 
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KurchaKas, a conunnnity of naked monks,‘ 
Ntrgaias^ and Goravas, a set of Saiva ascetics 
like the Pasnpatas, Atharva’ and Kashmir 
brahmins professing Saivism, Tapamyas,‘ a 
jam unorthodox sect who had the appearance of 
Digambaras hut followed the ceremonial ordi- 
nances of Svetambaras, and Lolat/atas‘ an 
atheistical sect following the doctrines of Car 
toAn— these were some of the minor religious 
sects which m sjutc of their ditfcrcuccs m dogma 
and ritual, enjoyed the patronage of kings and 
lieople. 

Worship of naked standing idols of goils and 
goddesses, and beliefs about tlie jiotency of 
images eqiressod m the adoration of idols and 
erection of temples and statues of Vishnu, 
Tirtankaras and Bodhisatvas, became the order 
of the daj To Buddha’s relics and images were 
attributed superhuman powers, ns to Jam and 
Iliudu gods, and ascetics also were belicied to 
attain miraculous powers by the practices of 
austerities. The worship of different deities 
dcielopcd new rules and rituals and new philo 
Sophies and these were emlxalicd in the Agamns 
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iv]iic}i gradually assumed precedence even over 
Yedic rules and rituals. 

Buddhism and Jamism placed tlie doctrmes 
of Aliimsa and of Metempsychosis in the front 
Tank of their tenets and directed their efforts 
mostly agamst the opponents of Ahimsa, the 
Mimamsakas, Lokayatas and Pasupatas The 
belief that the mdividual soul is fettered by the 
power of its own Karma to contmuous births 
and rebirths, and the imperative need for the 
soul to free itself from its mundane fetters, was 
utilised to mculcate high prmciples of morahty. 
The spread of the doctrine of Ahimsa, its im- 
<3ompromismg regard for the sanctity of annual 
life, the doctrme of Metempsychosis and the 
eonvietion that the immshment for sin and the 
reward for merit would overtake the soul m the 
next life, tended to throw into the back ground 
and even odium the idea of animal sacrifice and 
partaking of animal food. In this manner 
there was a distmct imiirovement m the moral 
tone of society ehciting the testimony of for- 
eigners as to the honesty, justice and truthful- 
ness of the people. 

It may safely be said that Digambara Jai- 
jaina msm was supreme m the south 

Acharyas and mamtauung its Supremacy un- 
tiieir work challenged till practically the ninth 

century A. B. and that its exalted position 
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■was in no small part due to tlie propagandist 
activities of the great Jam Adiaryas. 

It IS surmised that the Jama religion pene- 
trated south India as early as 300 B C and that 
Bhadrabahu, the last Smtakaveli, ivho pre- 
dicted a twelve years’ famine in the nortli, led 
the great Migration across the Viudhyas, ac- 
companied on this joumev by Ins diseiplc, the 
Mauryan emperor, Chandragupta. On reaching 
Sravanbelgola and perceiving his cud nearing, 
the Srutakaveh ordered the Jama conimiiniti 
to proceed on their journey, lunisclf remaining 
at Vmdhiagiri, the smaller hdl at that ])laec 
There he died, tended in Ins last moments hi 
his disciple.* Upon the death of Bhadrabahu, 
Clmndragupta continued there ns an ascetic for 
several years, worshipping the footprints of his 
guru, tdl his death by the Jmna rite of Salic 
1 liana It must also be remembered that up to 
tliLs period there was no split in the Inina fold 
and indeed this great migration constituted tin 
imtinl fact of the Dignmbnm traditioic’ The 
Bhadrabahu legend is further supported bj a 
complete nliscucc of the Svctainbnrns in the 
south vlicrc tlie Jains claim to belong to the 
Mula Sanglm or the Original Congregation It 
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may also be observed that the Digambaras bad 
gone from Bbadalpiir (Pataliputra) or Tirup- 
papuliyam (modern Cuddalore) to Delhi and 
Jaij)iir for religions propagandismd 

Dor close upon half -a-mill enium from this 
tune on, Grangavadi witnessed a vigorous and 
intensive campaign by rival religions competing 
for supremacy as well as the iieregrmations of 
rehgious leaders embracing different faiths on a 
missionary enterprise amongst the rulers and 
the masses The Jam Aeharyas began prosely- 
tismg on an extensive scale and secured a rapid 
spread of their religion; and by about the 4th 
century A D J aimsm had come to doimnate the 
life and thought of the people of Pandya, Chola 
and Chera kingdoms Tamil classical htera- 
ture prospered under J ama auspices, and 
Kaveripatanam and Madm^a became centres of 
great hterary importance. Hlangovadigal 
younger brother of a Chera kmg and contempo- 
rary of Q-ajabahu of Ceylon was a Jam and 
author of SUappadikaram Tradition men- 
tions of a sage Kundakunda as havmg occupied 
the pontificial chair about SBC and carried on 
the work of iiropagation. The scattered facts 
culled out from traditions and hterary remams, 
the identification of Elacharya, the author of 
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Rural, Tvitli Knudakimda, the priority of Rural 
to Snappadilarain and Manimekhalai produce 
cmnulatiTe evidence to conclude that Kunda 
kunda was of Dravidian ongin belonging to tbe 
Dravida Sangba ' He probablj bvcd in Patnli- 
piitra, tbe scat of Dravida Sangba and vToto 
Panchastihaya, Dvadasamuhha, Pravacliana- 
sara, and Samayasara in Prakrit, then tbe court 
language of tbe Pallavas, for tbe benefit of bis 
royal disciple Sivakumara Maharaja He is 
reported to haie made tnumpbant journeis to 
Paudya, Chola, and Cliera kingdoms for tbe 
puriwse of spreading tlic Jama Dbamia, and 
converted tbem to tbe true faitb 
One of tbe most remarkable teaclicrs of bis 
line, mteut on ngoroiis religious propaganda 
and on iviimig out bcrctical and nihilistic doc- 
trines of Buddliisiu, was Sumantahhadra, nbo 
Ined in tbe neighbourhood of tbe third leiiturj 
AP) He 13 said to liaic lieen skilful in rcdiic 
lug to ashes tbe depressing and absfinate dis- 
ease Jihatmal a An interesting story is fold 
111 Itajniah huthe bow be on the nd\iee of bis 
gum, went to Kanclii to gratifi bis lomcioiis 
and morbid aiipctitc and bow be inirneiiloiish 
Mippn-''-cd that appetite and earned the eon 
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Yersion of Sivakoti of Kancln to Jainism ^ His 
■disciple later on came to be known as Sivahota- 
cliarya celebrated in laina lustoiy for writing a 
commentary on Tatvarthasara ^ It was a cus- 
tom in those days for a drum to be fixed in a 
public place m the city.® Any learned man 
who wished to propagate a doctrine or prove his 
erudition and skill in debate would strike it by 
way of challenge to disputation Samanta- 
bhadra made full use of this custom, and power- 
fully mamtamed by his great learnmg and pole- 
mical skill, the Jama doctrme of Syadvada, 
This preceptor addressed one unnamed king of 
Karahataka (Karhad)^ perhaiis the capital of 
the Silaharas and undertook a missionary tour 
fo Patahputra, Malwa, Smdhu,® Tikka, Kan- 
chipura and Vaidesa. 

Simhanandi is another celebrated teacher who 
is mentioned in many mscriptions as helpmg 
Madhava Kongamvarma m founding his dy- 
nasty and estabhshing his power ® He took up 
the cause of Madhava and Hidiga, and m due 
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course lie provided them with nn army and m- 
vested them with all kmgly powers ‘ He final- 
ly insisted on the two brothers changmg their 
faith to Jainism, as Gnngavadi was then pro- 
dommantly Jam and attempted with their sup 
port to secure the solidarity of the Jama com 
miuutv The immediate successors of Stmlia- 
nandt were Yahragriva, Vajrmiandin, author of 
Navastotra, and Palrakcsart, renowned as a 
refutcr of tho Trilalsliana theory of matter 
TJtpada, Vyaj/a, and Dhrauvya— existence, cx- 
tinotion, and endurance He is not tho Acharya 
referred to by Prof Pntak who imagines him 
to be identical with Vidyannnda su))])Oscd to lie 
a contemporary of Akalauka and the refuter of 
Astasastt and Pranmiwjmrilsn^ Siimatidcic 
was the author of Sitmalisnptal n containing 
wise thoughts on fortune, ucalth, pleasure and 
salvatioiL htnnarasena and Clnntamnni were 
the immediate predecessors of the reputed Sri- 
inrdtmdeia sometimes called from his birth- 
Jilace, Tiimbidncliarya and the author of Cliiida 
viani containing 96,000 verses, a fact retold in 
Blinttakalnnka’s Sabdanu^niaiin An iiiscrip 
tioii quotes a coniilct b\ Dandiii” of the seventh 
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centiuy praising its author who produc- 

ed Samsvati from the tip of his tongue ,]ust as 
Siva iiroduced the Ganges from the tip of his 
toil knot.^ 

A eontemiioraiy of Srivardha was Pujija- 
pada also called Devanandi who prohahlj^- be- 
longed to the first half of the seventh century. 
He was a Jaina mum or anchorite who prac- 
tised Yoga and was believed to have acquired 
extraordinary psychic powers. He travelled 
throughout south India, encountered disputants 
and successfully vanquished them m open 
debate. He is reported to have gone as far as 
Vidli-elia (Behar) m the north. His learmng 
extended over a wide range and enabled him to 
make valuable contributions to Jama philoso- 
phy, logic and grammar Possibly, Pujyapada 
was the preceptor of Durvimta as Sabdavatara 
(the name of Nyasa on Pamm) is attributed to 
a Jam grammarian by name Pujyapada he- 
longmg probably to the latter half of the sixth 
centiuy.^ Pu^yapada was followed by a few 
Acharyas of the type of Maliesvara who pro- 
bably kept up the traditions of Mulasangha by 
mamtammg the supremacy of Jamism over 
other conflictmg rehgions 
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According to Digambara Darsana, a Dravida 
Snuglm was founded at Madura by yajranandt, 
a disciple of Pujgapada, for spreading tlio 
Jama faith Gaugas, Pallnvas of Kanclu and 
the EasUtrikntas of Malked were staunch. Jams, 
one or two e\ cn going to the extent of persccut- 
mg other religions We learn from the inscrip- 
tions of Western Chalukya lungs Pidekcsm PC, 
Yiiavaditya and Vikrnnindityn II tliat they 
favoured the Jama faith bv cxcciihng repairs to 
temples and granting villages to them ' Aka 
laaka a Jam tcaclicr from Bclgola who had 
been educated in the Bauddln college at Pan 
vatnuagara (Tnvatur) is reported to have van 
quisbcd the Biiddlusts in disputations at Kaii 
dll He addressed three icrscs to a king Saha- 
satunga Ilimasilala and in the third icrsc 
dairas to have oiTrcomc the Bnuddhas in his 
court lie secured the conversion of the prince 
and the banishment to Ccilon of the Bnuddhas 
who were said to haic conic from Benares in 
the third contiirv AD’ Akalnnkn’s period also 
witnessed the reinforcement of Tainism bj a 
further imgration of Tains from the north to 
Tondnimandnlam and the establishment of 
thtir setth mints at Aniinmalni Madura and 
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Sravanabelgola. Sand^isena, Indusena and 
Kanakanandi were some of the reiDiited teachers 
of the Jama settlements at Annamalai Ptisli- 
pasana, Vimalachandra, and hidranandi who 
belonged to the original congregation at Sra- 
vanabelgola were iirobably the colleagues of 
Akalanka and contemporaries of the gneat 
Ganga rulers of the eighth century Sripurusha 
and Sivamara II. Toranacharya and his disci- 
ple Puslipanandi were gurus of Sivamara.^ 
Yimalachandi’a, a contemporary of Ahalanka, 
challenged the Saivas, Pasiipatas, Bauddhas, 
Kapalikas and Kapilas m a letter which he 
applied to the gate of the palace of an unnamed 
king with a siumame Satnibhayanhara, whose 
city thronged with troops, horse and lofty ele- 
phants Paramadimalla, durmg his extensive 
missionary tour, is reported to have quoted a 
verse m the presence of a king named Krisna- 
raya, probably, of the Rashtrakutas Aryavada, 
another great Jama missionary, observed the 
vow of Kayotsarga on the small hill at Sravana- 
belgola mamtammg the limbs m a state of 
absolute immobility and thus obtamed deliver- 
ence from the eight terrible kmds of Karma. 
Cliarukirti and Karmaprahurti were probably 
his contemporaries Sripalco Peva mentioned 
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iH Jtnasena’s Adipurann' like Aryavada ■svas a 
Tnvidyacharya, profound in gram m ar, logic 
and plulosophy Mattscna and Hcmascim fol 
lowed the latter and earned great distinction by 
cballenging Buddhist disputants in the court 
of one of the Bashtrakuta kings of the ixmod 
Elacharya who belonged to Dcsigana and Pitsh- 
takagaccha was the guru of Ereyappa a dis- 
ciple of Sndharachaiya. He subsisted oii water 
for one month and expired by Samadlit ’ 

The period between tbe ninth and tenth con 
turies witnessed a great religious revival in 
every part of the peninsula with tlic object of 
cradicatuig herebcal doctrines of Jainism and 
Buddlusm The cult of Bhakti emliodicd in 
the revival of Snivism and Taislmansm of tbe 
scicntb and eighth centuries, was a reaction 
to Vcdic exclusiveness. Jama asceticism and 
Buddliistic moralism, and jirovided for tlic 
saving priest or preceptor ns an essential factor 
to attain sahation To secure the required 
ebullition of emotion nsits to places of bolj 
reputation, acts of memorial scmcc in temples 
and tlic i>onniig out of one’s heart in lerses and 
•laming were introduced. Tliese cliniiges in 
Hinduism considcmbl} increased its influence 
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and secured tlie adhesion, loyalty and devotion 
of all those who were in the Jama fold and were 
eager to expose to the world the mconsistency 
between the hfe led by their teachers and the 
beliefs to which people now adhered. If Sam- 
handar brought about the downfall of Jainism 
in the Pandya kingdom, Appar exiielled the 
Jains from the Pallava coimtry.^ The rise of 
Saiva samts and the Vaishnava Alwars, and 
their mtensive and active propaganda agamst 
the Jams, the triumphant disputations and suc- 
cessful peregrinations throughout the Deccan 
and the north of the great Advaita philosopher 
Sankara and Mamkkavachakar and the estab- 
lishment of mutts and orgamsations m import- 
ant centres of Saiva and Yaishnavite persua- 
sions, all effectively removed Jaimsm from 
south India by about the latter half of the 
ninth century. 

As a result of these aggressions, the Jams in 
the Tamil country sank mto numerical and 
political obscurity though they retamed m full 
their intellectual vitality and continued to 
brmg out books on grammar, lexicon and astro- 
nomy Inscriptions found m Malur, Periya- 
kulam. Palm and Madura taluks mdicate the 
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estent of the temtorv over which Jama influ- 
ence was felt and the work done hy Kurandt 
A^topavas^ and his famous disciples, and others 
as Giomseiia, Naganandi, jlristnucim, Ajja- 
iiaiidi referred to m Jtvala Chmtammn, and 
Mandadapurusha, a disciple of Gitnahhadra and 
antlior of the T amil metrical dictionary After 
their persecution in the Pallava and Pandya 
countries hv the saints Ap/xir and Sambnndar, 
the Jains probably miRmted m largo numbers 
to Gangavadi alwaj’s their centre and settled at 
Sravanabclgoln 

The Mulasaugha produced about this time 
some remarkable Tama Aclmryas who exerted 
great influence in Gangavadi and the Rashtra- 
kuta kingdoms Prahhachandra, one of the 
most influential Jama teachers who preceded 
Jiiia, the guru of Amogliai arsha, influenced his 
smereign in carrying out works of luetj and 
cneoiimging Jama thought and religion 7i)in 
was the author of Adipiirann and hus roial dis- 
ciple, acconling to CJiaundarni;n Piirunn wrote 
Jyundhnrmndipd aMaba Giiiiabliadra, a di»ci- 
Jili. of Tiiiaseiia, was a contemporary of the 
Rnslitrakuta kim, Krisna II who ruled lietwciii 
8S0 911' A D , and wrote Xlttornpuraun Ajita- 
«<.na reputed to lie the aiitlmr of iUtul ara chit 
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damam and Mam'prakasa^ was a disciple of 
Gimabliadra and tlie giu’u of Marasimha and 
the celebrated Ganga minister Climindaraya 
Marasimha in 973 A.D. retired to Bankaimr to 
end his days by religions exercises at the feet 
of A 3 itasena and died after observmg the vow 
of SalleJiliana. Channdaraya and his son Jma- 
devana were both lay disciples of A 3 itasena and 
dedicated a temple to him at Sravanabelgola 

During the tune of A 3 itasena and his imme- 
diate successors great efforts were made with 
royal support to revive Jainism Dayapala who 
comiDosed the Hitariipasiddlii was the disciple 
of Matisagara and fellow-student of Vadira'ja. 
The latter was one of the most remarkable tea- 
chers m the latter half of the tenth century who 
challenged rival rehgionists in the capital of 
the Chalukya sovereign Jayasimlm II (1018— 
1042) Srivi 3 aya mentioned m Kesira 3 a’s Sab- 
damamdarpana and worshiiiped by Butuga, 
Marasimha and Rakkasa Ganga, was a contem- 
porary of Vadira 3 a. 

Arliadbah conspicuous in Jama history for 
dividing the Mulasangha of Saraswati Gacclia 
into four sanghas, Sena, Nandi, Dev a, Simha, 
“in order to minimise hatred and other evils 
that might arise owing to the nature of the 
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times,”' Tvns a disciple of Gunnbhadra as 
Ajitasena 

■The most powerful supporters of Jainism m 
the south of India in their day 
^5^,, were the Qangas Sunhanandi the 
great Jama Acharja, who as 
sisted m the foundabon of the Qanga dynasty 
about 350 AJD , insisted that, if the people wore 
to aceept the faith, the princes should lead the 
wav and enter the Jama fold. Consolidation 
of the Jamas followed in Qangnvadi as a matter 
of course. The Gangas, alwavs ruled under the 
])rotcctmg and wakeful eye of Jincndrn Inten- 
se c propaganda on behalf of Jaimsm was 
carried on everywhere. Though the change of 
faith of Vishnugopa into Vaishnavism perhaps 
caused the five royal tokens given hv Indra to 
vanish as foretold in the original warning and 
Todangnln Jladliava, Avinita, Durvinita aud 
Jilushkara showed distinct prcdclictiou towards 
Brahmanical llinduiBm, nevertheless Jainism 
on the whole prosiiercd widely in Qangnvadi 
under the Gangas. Tlie Gangas from the time 
of Srnil rama adlicreil more stcadili to the 
Tain religion and with the Gangas and the 
Ilnshtrikutns faiouring tliis great faith, it had 
a remnrknhli grand career for a few eentunes 
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Side by side with the Saiva and Vaishnava 
forms of Hindu religion. Numerous endow- 
ments for temples and temple building sprang 
up. 

Several of the Ganga kings like Nitimarga, 
Buthga and Marasimha were not only well 
known for their learning and scholarship in 
Jaina philosophy but were also remarkable for 
their great acts of piety. Bastis, monasteries, 
bridges, manastambhas, renovation of tanks, 
gifts of villages for religious and humamtarian 
purposes followed. Ohaundaraya, himself the 
author of a history of the Tirthankaras, cons- 
tructed the Ohaundaraya basti and the colossal 
image of Gomatesvara at Sravanabelgola. Even 
Bakkasa Ganga and Nitimarga III durmg the 
dark days of the dynasty continued their patro- 
nage of this rehgion. The temple at Talkad 
was constructed and other works undertaken by 
them Talavanapura or modern Talkad, the 
capital of the Gangas for about eight centuries, 
was once a mighty city, adorned with beautiful 
temples and monuments of architectural mte- 
rest but it is now, submerged m the sand dunes 
inexorably hoarded up by the river Kaveri ; and 
who knows that some day, a merciful provi- 
dence may render munificient aid and thus help 
towards restormg the architectural beauties and 
reviving m true and glorious colours the past 
memories of Ganga rule I 
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Ascefacism has alwnvs been the ideal of 
Digambarn Jainism The conquest 
of the weakness of the flesh 
espressca itself in the renunei 
ation of clothing and a ngid clinging to the 
austerities of ascetic life Of all the ascetics, 
a Jama sadhu stands apart by the peculiar iia 
ture of his garments and austerities, ns he \\ ns 
expected to observe the five great vows and re- 
dress himself from the dandnt, snlyn't, gariai 
and pramadas which taint tlie soul The Jam 
Achnryns were skilled in the contemplation of 
the Tama faith and the twclic Bhavams ' Tlio 
Jama Achnna was cxpcctcil, uith the perpetual 
idea of the tmnsitonness of the uorld and the 
heliilcssuess of man before mcxomble death to 
subdue greed bj egoism, and purify Ins Intel 
lect He was to Iielicvc m tbe inciitabiht} of 
the fniitiou of Knmns {asrtiva) and in Uic 
subjugation of the soul to a ueier ending cjcle 
of birtlis and rcbirtlis {i,amsara) A clear con 
ctption of the dependence of one’s o\ni future 
on oneself (cl alia) was another attitude wlncli 
the Aclinrjns Imd to cnltnnte, togetlier iiith the 
stpimtion of all else and the clear idea of the 
solitude of the soul bom alone and parsing 
nloiie (nuj/iitia) Smec ignorance of truth 
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passions, evil propensities and senses lead the 
mind towards external objects of the world 
(as)ava), sedulous attempts were to be made to 
redeem the soul from karmic matter through 
right knowledge and self-restraint {samvara) 
•and sheddmg of Karina already there, by sub- 
duing anger by forbearance, pride by humility, 
duplicity by sincerity, greed by contentment, 
sense objects by control of the senses. 

Freemg of the eternal spirit from the bonds 
of eternal matter by asceticism and austere 
religious practices was thus the fundamental 
fact m the life of the Jama Aebaryas of the 
G-anga period He who could not resist bis 
passions and could not endure austerities could 
commit suicide, for the Jam ascetic was assur- 
ed of Nirvana after twelve years of asceticism 
eonsisting of very rigid fasts. Of the twelve 
Pratimas or fasts that be bad to observe, the 
brst seven extended progressively from one to 
seven months, and were not undertaken durmg 
the ramy seasons Hence they covered a period 
of nearly mne years The next three fasts ex- 
tended to seven days and mgbts each, while the 
eleventh and the twelfth were of only one day 
and one mgbt’s duration The Jaina teachers 
never washed themselves and some of them were 
reputed as Maladharins^ or the bearers of dirt, 


1 Rice ’s mtrodnction to E C H P XXXVII 
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just to illustrato tberr contempt of ■n’orldly 
linbits. 

The SravafiOs or Bhavyajanan hnd also a 
rigid duty to perform as their gurus, for in the 
Jama society the differences between tlie train- 
ing of a layman and that of an ascetic was not 
one of kind but one of degree As a part of 
his religion ho was rcqmrcd to abstain from all 
thoughts and acts of injury to all living beings, 
to avoid falsehood and theft in all forms and 
to wean himself of all sexual appetites and sor- 
did feeling bom of an mnatc and insensate 
desire for worldly possessions So, cion with 
reganl to the duties of the house-holder the 
pcmiancnt note which dommated the whole 
bod} of prescribed codes of duties was non- 
injun to all sentient beings (ahimia) and an 
uncompromising scries of self-dcmnls 

Scicral inscriptions mention Pralimnn aud 
I clxlmniif undertaken b} Jain gurus Most of 
them whicli go back to the seicnth and eighth 
centuries A D rcconl the death of men and 
women 1)1 rtligious smtldc or b\ stannlion to 
death bi the [lerfonnnnec of the ion of Salle 
klmna which is thus destrilieil in the litthut 
hiiriindnla of Samantnlibadm “Winn oier 
taken In nlnmiti hi famine hi old age or In 
nil iimble disease to get nd of tlii IhkIi for 
Dhaniia is i alUsl SuUr) hntm One should In 
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degree^ give up solid food and lake to 
liquid food; llicu gmug up liquid food, 
should coiiloiii liiuisdf. gradually willi warm 
\Yatcr; then abaiuloiuiig twoii waim water 
should fast cuiiroly and Ihu'^ with imnd 
iiitcut oil the live salutalioiis should by every 
effort quit the body. Firm faith in tTaiuism, 
observance of the Auk, Gunn, Sihsa Vrnia'i and 
Sallclhanas according to rules at the time of 
death“thcse complete the duties of the house- 
holder ** Though the taking of life is the great- 
est sill couccivable to a Jam an excc])tion was 
made m favour of vow of vohintaiy starvation 
which was looked ipion as the highest proof of 
that victory over bodily jiassions which made a 
lierfect Jama The inscriptions at Sravana- 
belgola record the steadfastness of those who 
fulfilled the vow of SamadhA Sanyasana or 
Salleltlicma by keeping their minds free, ‘^on the 
one hand from relentings and on the other from 
impatience for death, and letting their thoughts 
dwell on those who had conquered the flesh be- 
fore and had attained the state of the gods and 
simply awaitmg release by death.” A more ex- 
peditious and pleasant method of putting an 
end to one’s life was that of Jalasamadhi^ j^^r- 
f ormed by the Chalukya Somesvara and others 

1 E C n. SB, 1, 2, 29, 59, 93, 108, 138 
2 Bhandarkar History of the Decean P 84 

14 
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The deckne of Jnmisiu in the south was early 
and sudden The opposition eamo 
from the revival of Saivism hy 
about the eighth and the ninth 
centuries Still the religion could resist the 
inroads uito it and mamtaui its hold on the 
people for another two centuries, on account 
of powerful royal support it obtained, and the 
identit} of its ntuaUsbe ordinances ivith Hindu 
ccrcinoniaL Its mflucnce waned eousiderabh 
after the tenth century owing to inherent and 
adventitious causes. Corruption graduallj 
crept m, owing to their contact with peojilo of 
various customs, methods and practices. Its 
ongiual puritj was tainted by the introduction 
of undesirable cliangcs, and tlic religion whicli 
started iiitli the condcmiintlon of rituals emlwl 
b> becoming ns ntunlistic ns BraliiuniiLSm 
E\erv relaxation of tlie old thorough going 
])03ition nhicli was uclconicd and supported t)\ 
the com erts from other fnitlis oiilj nggrai ated 
weakness in the nioicmciit for refonn Ideas 
censed to grow, scholastic Icaniiiig alone rcccn- 
c<l rewards and recognition and there was no 
longer am spirit of change and prognss am- 
n hero to counteract the groiiiiig deem I\in 
the old ideal of life, the sahation of the Ir/mt 
to Ik won in tins uorld h\ self'Ciilliin and self 
nia-slcn was tlondcd h> piiiictiliotLs olMcnanees 
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of all tlie ceremonial orclmauces of the faith and 
pursuit of the straightest path of orthodoxy. 
The code of disciplme, abstinence and morals 
was far too strmgent and austere for the large 
number of monks and Bliavya-janas, Adop- 
tion of Sanskrit to express philosophical and 
religious ideas enshrined m their scriptures 
showed the extent to which Brahmin thought 
had penetrated mto the growth of Buddhism 
and Jaimsm Pali bore an increasing admix- 
ture of Sanskrit after the second century A. B. 
The change m the form of expression connoted 
a subtle change m thought When the Maha- 
yamsts and Jams re-stated their doctrmes m 
ferms of Brahmm philosoiihy, the change was 
complete and g^ye away the logical position of 
■fheir founders, preparmg thus for a religious 
reaction m favour of orthodox Brahmamsm 
and Saivism, accelerated to a great extent by 
the trend of pohtical events ^ 

The Cholas were great devotees of Siva and 
used their political power for the suppression 
•of Jainism The statues of sixty-three Nayan- 
mars in the Chola temple, and the pamtmgs of 
the bloody episodes m the mantapas of the 
Meenakshi temple at Madura bear witness to 
the active persecution of the J ains m the Chola 


i Havell Aryan India P, 81 
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cotmtry Tlie Westem Chnlukyns also were 
devont Saivns and if tbe traditions arc to bo 
believed Jain statnes and idols in tbe bastis 
were thrown away and the piiranic gods wore 
substituted ’ The Kalaehun rule which fol- 
lowed the rule of the Chalukyas in the last quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, in spite of its being 
a rcbgious movement m favour of Jainism 
could not stem the rctunung tide of Saivism, 
the Lingayat Sehism under Bnsnva 

If Jainism suffered great vicissitudes in its 
fortune in the south owing to tlic actiie hosti 
litj of SaiiTsm, It had a spell of prospcnti for 
some tuuc in ilysoro proliablv due to the inllu’: 
of largo IkkIics of Jams from the south after 
the seicnth century Sravanabclgola, Slalcjnir 
and Humeha tiial/ini the last one founded hi 
Iimdatta Raja contimicd to be still strong- 
holds for a coiisidcmblc iicriod and ciyoj c<l the 
great patronage of cien some of the lloisala 
kings and generals The leaders of the eoniinu 
iiiti, during the interregnum, lictwceii the 
deelinc of Gaiiga iKiwer and the foundation of 
the lloiHala iKiwcr, were thomsehes Tams and 
aetiich encoumgcil the eoiistniction of temples 
and Tam Dastis 

The fall of the Rnslitrakiilas and the Oanga 
kingdom of Talkad in 1001 A D and the wide 

1 1 jtrarwUBT lyfaffir »b 1 B. Hao Ptc!l« U 
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uoiiqiiosts and leiiiporary doiiiniatioii of tlie 
('liola kiiiix.'' biKorly lio‘-hlc lo the daiiia faith 
and destruction of Jain tenqiles and nionas- 
ierics wei’e a cataclysm to flainism. The revi- 
val of Kalainuklia Sana'' in the elevenlli cen- 
tury, tlie lU’oliable eliange of faitli of Vilcra- 
niaditva VT. tlie "reate^t ruler of the century, 
the revival of VaishnaMsin, and the conversion 
of the Ho3'''ala Vishmnardhana to Vaishna- 
vanisin conipletel^v alienated the kings troin the 
austere teachings of the J.iins Losing suiiport 
of the royal fannl.v in Gangavadi, iiersecuted 
h}' the Cholas in the Tamil hind, and disiilaced 
hy the Liugayats in the southern Maharatta 
country, Jaimsm naturally suceuinhed in south 
Incha finally. Still it lingered on for two more 
centuries, hut the rise of the ]iowerful kingdom 
of Vi,]a3"auagar, standing as the cham]non of 
Hmdu civilization and culture, and a bulwork 
against muslim aggressions, comiiletely relegat- 
ed to the background Jamisni which had for a 
long tune held a ]ire-eminent ] 3 osition in 
Mysore Under-nourished and under-fed, for 
want of popular and ro3ml support, Jainism 
lost much of its importance and sought refuge 
in a few of its original and well-known centres 
where once Jam Sanghas had flourished and 
constituted the nucleus of a great and active 
propaganda. 



CHAPTER rs; 


AltCHITECTUIlE n. THE GA^OA PeMOD 

GA^CA^ADI from tbo earlj ceiihines of the 
intraiErtOTT Cbristmu era, bas been a rentable 
miiaeiim of monuments, temples, 
Eculptnres and stambbas wlucb bear remarkable 
rntness to tbc splendid vitality and intellectual 
refinement of the people These arcbitcchiral 
siimvals bare been considered to belong soi- 
crnlly either to Biiddbist, Jama or Hindu, or 
Drandian, Cbalukyan or Horsala types Enn 
nent writers bnie adopted tins classification in 
order to indicate tbo most attire jicriods of jiro 
grcssirc designs iii tbc artliitcctiirnl biston of 
the conntrj as the} reflect tbc alteritioiLS jiro 
diiccil to some extent in artistic coiitcptions bi 
cbaiigcs 111 the religion of tbc coiintn or dnias 
tit beliefs 

Tbc gencml consensus of opinion is tliat the 
X annus stxbs met with in Mjunrc and Soiitb 
India m tbc apsidal tcniplc tbo jn-mmidal 
Btort\c<l stnitliirc, the waggon litadcd roof 
and tilt ( irciilar sbrinc cbainlior \ntb gn at 
xTiriitx of |ilnn and design are mercU deiclop 
nicnts of Buddbistic buildings Tlie preiali nn 
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and popularity of the Buddhistic dedicatory, 
funeral and memorial stupas prior to the Hindu 
ones, the paucity of the oldest examples of m- 
dependent Hmdu plastic arts before the Chris- 
tian era, and the marked similarity of a few 
early Hindu temples m form and on plan with 
early Buddhistic specimens have led to the pre- 
sumption that Hindu architecture is derived 
from the Buddhist Students of Indian archi- 
tecture firmly believe that the structure and 
symbolism of the South Indian temples grew 
out of Hmayana Buddhism The symbol 
common to Buddhist monasticism and Brahmin 
ascetism, viz , the domed stupa, which covered 
the sacred shrines, and the procession path, win- 
dows, fimals, pillars, sculptural motifs, and 
other elements of Buddhist iconography possi- 
bly entered mto the Bhndu style It is stated 
that the stupas which were attended, reverenced 
and iiatromsed by the people were converted 
into Hindu and Jama temples, and their con- 
version was probably accomplished by addmg a 
row of pillars all round the Chaityalayas and 
by covermg the added area with slopmg roofs ^ 
The square rathas of Mamallapuram which re- 
present a fully developed and sophisticated 


Archaeological Survey of India, 1907- ’08 PP XXHI, XXIV- 
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style, arc considered to be tbo copies of Bud- 
dbist nhnrns and ns tlic originnls from winch 
all the vunanns and gopurains or gntcwa^s of 
Drandian temples are derived. The arclutec 
tural forms of these earlj buddings of the sixth 
and seventh centimes were npparcntlj dictatwl 
by local condibons and uifliionccs The jicrsis 
tence of expression m forms apiiroprinte to 
wood on stone was probably due to the avail- 
abdity of large quantities of timber in Mi sore 
and the South and stone obtainable in shafts 
upto a great length. Sumlarly the vertical and 
horizontal repetition of complete buddings in 
miniature in tcmplcHKinstniction markedly 
iioticcabk in these monuments are supiioscd to 
bo merely the culargcmcuts of the stnictumi 
arrangements of the mniiv-storc} cd Buddhist 
lijTamidnl nhnras or monasteries ' These 
rejiliens or series of laboriously mountdl oblong 
platfonns in diudnutiic size in the form of a 
jiiTamidal structure and crowned b\ the Imr 
rel laulted roof, or the Palhiia s])heriinl doiiK 
merged themselits into a general detomthc 
pattern hi eombiimtion with figure and animal 
sciilptiiro, thus eomplcteli oblitemtiiig the ori 
giiinl design of the niidiaial Biiddliist stupa 
and gale us the higlilj cnnclieil gopiimnis and 
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Yimanas of tlie Dravidian temples. Probably 
stripped of its ornaments, a rumed BQindu tem- 
ple presents to-day tbe same appearance as a 
mediaeval Bnddbist stniia. 

Havell remarks that a Dravidian temple is a 
glorified stupa and that there is no evidence of 
the existence of any great architectural tradi- 
tion among the Dravidians before Aryan civili- 
zation penetrated into the Sonth.^ It is also 
said that the origm of the South Indian tem- 
ples has to be traced not to Buddhist stupas but 
to a primitive architecture that existed m the 
South prior to the advent of Brahmamsm, Bud- 
dhism, or J ainism ^ The practice of construct- 
ing megalithic tombs and sepulchral memorials 
that was prevalent among certam tribes and 
castes of South India m the early centuries of 
■the Christian era and the testimony of epigra- 
phical e'videnees showing the erection of Siva 
temples as memorials on tombs of important 
liersonages^ seem strongly to justify the latter 
]point of view. The crude megahthic struc- 
•tures, dolmens, cromlechs and hero-shrmes 
essentially tumular and external, spread all 
over Mysore and the South, nught have been the 

1 Havell A study of Indo.Aryan civiheation, P 169 

2 Annual report of the Archaeological Department, Southern circle, 

1914, P 54 ^ 

^SII, Vol m, Pt 1, P 26, Ep Hidica, -m, 193 
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nucleus on the basis of which the early Bud- 
dhist architecture of the South developed ‘ 

Owing to these sharp differences of opinion 
on the origin of temples, it is iiossible to contend 
that an adequate classilicatiou of mediaival 
architecture is geographical and that ethnic and 
Bcctanan classifications arc really misleading 
However divergent the specimens of arcliitcc- 
tUTo in Mysore and the South m point of jilan 
and design may appear to bo, there is beneath 
them a fundamental unit} of spiritual urge and 
asthetic inspiration To the Hindu, Buddhist 
or Jam, his whole life was an affair of religion 
111 the past aud nowhere was this religiousness 
more clearly manifested than in nrtliitectnro 
and sculpture, through which he sought to real- 
ize the all-cmbmcing notion of Ins faith Archi 
tectiirc was thus cmiiloyed in raising a fitting 
dwelling jilaec for the suiiremc being and sculp 
turn was an eloquent channel for einotioiml ev- 
})rcssion 

1 nrtlicr, there was the siiliscmeiicc of archi- 
tecture to social coiitinuiti The social and 
rdiginiis life of nn\ particular epoch waste 
proilueisl III its art and nrchiteetiire To judge 
from the nrh tcinplcs of Jfisore the artists 
Mere not onh concerned with the siipriine 
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theme of the fundamentals of life They want- 
ed to reveal in their work collective emotions, 
folk-conceiits and social ideals, a striking fea- 
ture bemg the mtrodiiction of figure and animal 
sculiiture The great mtellectual awakerung of 
the Gupta iieriod widened the mental outlook of 
the people and mamfested itself in all the 
departments of human activity such as litera- 
ture, art and architecture For the first time, 
- lofty ideas and themes of the renaissance and 
Brahmamcal revival came to he revealed and 
expressed and communicated as live intimate 
realities and exiieriences in architecture The 
sculptors, who had drunk deep from this new 
fountam of learning, aimed at the crystalliza- 
tion of the confiicts, direction and objective of 
human endeavour The passionate forms and 
epic contents revealed m the rich sculptures of 
the caves at EUora and Elephanta and m other 
temples of the period bear testimony to this ten- 
dency. It IS very iirobable that this develop- 
ment of figure and animal sculpture was largely 
the result of the earlier attempts which the 
Jamas had made m embellishmg their temples 
and samavasarana structures with sculptures of 
gods and goddesses The emphasis that fell on 
decoration and sculpture and elaborate orna- 
mental profusion, noticeable m the temples of 
the nmth and twelfth centuries, is due incident- 
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aUy to tlic discovery of fine, eldontic scliist 
■which enabled the sculptors to produce so much 
of the bcautifu], delicate, laec-lihe tracery -which 
characterises the later works of art Archi- 
tecture and sculpture no doubt were regulated 
by canons of temple ritual and the craftsman’s 
code and manual but these, instead of being 
serious unpedmicnts to an unfettered display 
of genius, were clastie enough to allow the crca 
tiou of things of beauty ns objects of joy for 
ever 

Tlic enrbcst monuments of Buddhist, Jama 
^ and Pnllava remains in Qangnvndi 

(JO back to a period when a iinrt 

AnaiteetoTA ’ in o * 

of Mysore was cndcntly a Ssnta- 
vnhnna viceroyaltj and Buddhism dominated 
the minds of the people Tliough no distiuetly 
Buddliistic rock-cut tcmidcs or stupas of 
stone or of wood have so far liccn tracwl in 
Sij'sore, still the representation of the chnityn 
on coins shows tliat the stnicliiml form of the 
cliailyii was quite familiar to the iicojilc ’ TIic 
Malaialli jiillar stone with the Prakrit inscril>- 
tioii of rinritijiutm the Banaiasi inscription 
reconling the grant of a tank and a lulinm, the 
Talgtindi pillar instription, all tcstifj to the 


IPOO Tam 110 
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existence and j)opnlarity of tlie cliaitya grihas 
and vilmras in Mysore. Sncli grihas and viha- 
ras, centres of great Buddhistic propaganda, 
providing accommodation for the residence of 
monks and ascetics and a meeting place for both 
laymen and members for worship, eontmned till 
the sixth centuiy A. D., depending for their 
maintenance on royal patronage.^ In the sculp- 
tured representations on coins and on inscrip- 
tions the figures of Buddha are conspicuously 
absent, while the events of his life appear to he 
narrated m anicomc symbols quite in conson- 
ance with the puritanical spuut and esoteric 
teaching of the Buddha The Mahayamsts of 
the north emphasized hliahti or devotion m their 
ceremonials, adoiited the Yavana culture that 
was near it and constructed the images of the 
Buddha and bodhisattvas. They iireferred the 
Sikhara to that of the Dome in erecting temples 
of worship. Brom mscriptions it is clear that 
the form of Buddhism which prevailed m Q-an- 
gavadi was the Hinayana and as such the BLina- 
yamsts of the South emphasized Jnana or 
knowledge as the point par excellence in their 
rehgious life and adopted the stu2M m exclu- 
sion to the siklmra as their architectomc sym- 
bol 


iMAn, 1909-10, P 49 
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Wlulc tlic Buddlusfs left few traces of tbcir 


Prerxlenco 
of an iBde. 
pecdent 
Jalna Style. 


nrelutecturc in iivsore nnd South 
India except for the traditioiLS 
embodied in the designs of Snivn 
temples, the Jniiins who enjoi ed n 


considerable share of rojal pntromgc imder the 
Gnngns have preserved for us fine memorials of 


their early history Jainism co-casted ivitli 


Buddhism from tho jieriod of the Slaurjas and 
became an active proselytising creed under the 
Gangns and the Jama Achari/ns of the Ongitud 
Congrcgnlion As the religion of the Tanias 


and Biiddliists are similar in sea oral respects, a 
strong prcsiimptiou arises that tJic sfvie of tiio 
Tninn temples was very closely allied to the 
Buddliist style. Tlic Jnina Ttrtliaiilnrnt are 
represented ns seated in the same cross legged 


attitude ns the Buddha nnd it is difficult to 


mark off one from the other In the absence of 


an} conclusiac evidence regarding the CMstcncc 
of an independent Jninn style of architecture, 
rergusson nnd Ilnacll among others, arc of opi 
iiion timt Ininism did not create a special st\lc 
of arcliitccture of its oivn nnd that it adopted 
loeil building traditions to nWfi roinl nnd 
public interest m their creed It mn> lie admit! 
td tliat all religioiLs recchcil their inspiration 
from n common store lioicse of snnliolic nnd 


comentional dciices, and Ata/w', railings and 
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i;vlieels were available to tbe BiidcUiist, Jama or 
Hindu as religious or decorative elements/ Tbe 
Jamas bad tbeir stupas m tbe tune of Asoka, 
not particularly as symbols of any religious cult 
but as memorials of tbe dead associated with 
tbe practice of burial. Tbe stupa was vene- 
rated by tbe Jamas, for tbey mtended it to 
symbolize a definite iibilosoiibieal concept just 
as tbe Buddbists considered Parmrvana or tbe 
mergmg of tbe fimte ego witb tbe infinite.^ 
Like tbe Buddbists and tbe Brabmms agam, 
them ascetic ideal was symbolised by tbe stupa 
dome wbicb covered tbe tower of tbe sbrme, tbe 
layman’s ideal of hliakh or karma marga being 
represented m tbe sikbara A pbilosopbical 
compromise of these two ideals was later sym- 
bobsed by tbe combmation of tbe two structural 
types, tbe sikbara bemg covered by a dome ^ 
Witb tbe diffusion of Indo-Aryan culture and 
tbe proiiagation of Buddbist and Jama doc- 
trmes m tbe south, tbe nagara style or what 
Fergusson calls tbe Aryavarta style seems to 
have begun to s^iread and by about tbe early 
mediasval ages bad become universal not only m 
tbe north but practically over tbe whole of tbe 
liemnsular India. Generally, m tbe nagara 

i Havell Handbooh of Indian Art, P 14 
SHavell Ibid, P 74 
3 Havell Aryan Bide in India, P 245 
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stvle of structure the shnne wns sqiuirc or rcct- 
angulnr in shaiie with the sikham or sjiirc 
rising upto n point Many temples in Mysore, 
and the Aiholc and Pnttadkal temples, in whieli 
the path of circuninmbulation is lighted h\ 
stone lathees in the outer walls and with a 
modest and small sikhara on the toj), pros c that 
this stjlc was for a time prevalent in the Kaii 
nada and Chaliikyan territories. The naqara 
style in the sixth and scienth cenhiries was 
superseded hy the vciara style whose distiiio 
tivo feature was a rectangular shrine with spire 
rising in regular steps and terminating in a 
hemispherical dome A manifestation of this 
new style is iiohced in the carlj iicriod of the 
stieiitli centurj not only in tlic Chalukran dis 
tricts at Badanii, Ailiolc and Paitadkal, iii the 
^lalcgatti and Virupaksha temples hut also in 
the temples of Mnumllainimm and Kanchi A 
glimpic at a round namainunrnun structure of 
tile Jams Mitli three Inttlcmeiits consisting of 
i-ciilptures of door keepers, the twelic congre 
gatioius as Srniimiiis, 1 otmniii/ an, llliavniin 
imtw, Vyaiiliiran and scioral diMsioics of go<l 
di sses and i rnvnied hj an octagniial toji with 
the lion throne, the Phnina Chnl ni and Asoka 
Tree with Tina figures on all four sides in the 
)iosc of ordimrc meditation ' inijiresses on oni 


> I A, Vol XI.. l-p. 1- 1 j 
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the belief that this structure was definitely the 
parent of the vesara style. 

The Jams built Chatiirmuhlia or Chaumukh 
temples which were m the form of a mantapa 
or a hall cruciform m plan with a lofty door- 
way and j)filared portico on each of its four 
sides and a verandah runnmg all round. A fiat 
roof formed of massive granite slab and ex- 
terior walls and pillars sometimes decorated 
with figures of Jama saints were other featm’es 
of this type of temple. The coUonaded portico 
m front was usually cruciform m plan and was 
surmounted at the top by a j)omted dome, rest- 
mg on eight columns with bracket capitals and 
struts— the most distmctive features of the 
Jama style ^ The Jams created also the three- 
ceUed temples for housmg Tirthankaras with 
their attendants, Yakshas and Takshims The 
Chalukyas built one or three cells, so called 
from bemg all attached to a central mantapa, 
the mam garhhagriha and the chief deity facing 
north or south.^ This method of pla nnin g 
their structures adopted by the Chalukyas, 
Kadambas and the Hoysalas was evidently in- 
spired from their origmal Jama faith The 
Kadamba structures with square pillars orna- 

1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern circle, 

1913-14, P 14 

2 Ananda Alwar, Indian Architecture, P 209 

15 
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mented with geometrical designs, closed win- 
dows and figures of ftnjnl ntslnm on the lintels,* 
pyramidal towers marked with horizontal 
stages and narrow tooth like indentations, sum 
larly suggest a Jama origin. The Hoj'salas like 
the Chalukyas copied the existmg Jama modJs 
and constructed the famous Tnkutachala and 
Panchakutachala temples. Accordmg to Bcr- 
gess and Fergusson, the Jama style of archi 
tectiire provalcut in the south pressed north 
ward as far ns EUora m the seventh and eighth 
centuries taking its Dravidinii elements with it 
Later in the tenth century, thcio was a great 
outburst of Jama mngnihccuce which continued 
for some tunc more The Indrn Snhhn and 
the Jagamiathn Sablm cave temples constructed 
under the iiatronnge of the Clialukian kings 
and nearly coutempomry with the great tennile 
of Kailasa dlustrate tlic cvtensioii of the Tama 
stile m the north 

Iiiacri])tions licar out the prcialcnce of Jiim 
laijns or chmtijttlnynx and hastis m 
xort Qaiigaindi and IJanavasi made of 

wood and confomiing to this stj le 
Arciittctnro. of architecture before the Pallains 
came to dominate and traicsform 


1 Cf lie to Bownit ef TrIlivaU bbiI «tbrr J»Ia In It** 
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its arclntectural motifs MacUiava, the founder 
■of the Ganga dynasty, established on the hill of 
Mandah a basadi of wood which received great 
23atronage by his successors ^ Avmita and 
Durvinita are eulogised in inscriptions as bene- 
factors of temples and chaityalayas ^ Mara- 
sunha’s general Srmjaya caused to be made 
an auspicious Jinendra* temple, ‘ Lofty and im- 
maculate suited to the grandeur of the royal 
capital Manne Sripurusha is reported to 
have made a grant to a Jama temple construct- 
ed at Gudalur by Kandaehchi The Ganga sove- 
reigns mamfested a similar sohcitude for Brah- 
mamsm by making large endowments to Brah- 
mm temples. The grant of villages by Hari- 
varman to a scholar for the worship of Mulas- 
tlianeswara and by his son Avimta, for the 
worship of Hara, bear testimony to the existence 
of Hindu temples, the sculptures and plan of 
which were identical with the prevaihng style 
of the Jamas.^ We learn from the mscrip- 
tions that the temples, Y mitesvara, probably a 
temple constructed in memory of Avimta, and 
Nitimargesvara, Jagadhara Nagaresvara and 


IE C, Vm, Sh 41 
•2 1 A Vol I, P 136 
3E C, IX, Md 60 
4 M A E , 1921, Pp 38 39 
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Sivamaresvara, Tvere mnintnined by the rich 
subsides made by Gtenga sovereigns.^ 

In tbe bgbt of tbe knowledge obtained of 
early Cbalukynn structures contiguous to and 
contemporaneous with those of the Gaiippi 
monuments of tbe jicriod some essential fea- 
tures, which m all probabilitv charactcriscil 
Jama structures in the country, may be men 
tioned. The garhiiagriha always rcecivcd light 
from one of the central lialls and the palpable 
darkness so created by bad lightmg sened the 
purpose of exciting tlic religious fervour of the 
devotee for conccntmtiou and contemplation 
and made bun bclicic to haie visiialiscd the 
sentient movements of tlic feature of God The 
images of Tuthankams were invariabh placoil 
in oblong or square cells while those of Gaja 
laksbmi alwavs apjicarcd on the oiiter-ilonrs of 
a Tama temple and was ncicr carved oicr the 
shrine door the latter Iieing ])rescncd for tlio 
image of Tama The walls and the ceilings wore 
profiLscli ornamented with rich sculptures of a 
secmmgh weird and svniliolic ehnmctcr, and 
camngs of the jirincipnl incidents in the life 
of a Tina" Ijirgcr temples had cncinling 
them a great open oourt which was gcncrallv 
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studded with a great number of cells for hous- 
ing Jma images. In some temples, an upper 
shrme was provided with a pro3ectmg front 
and entrance and the first storey of the tower 
seems to have been its distinctive feature.^ 
Provision was made for a stone ladder m the 
north aisle of the mantapa leadmg to the roof 
m the tower m which an upper shrine was loca- 
ted.^ “The Jams used in them temple con- 
struction horizontal arches and domes which 
were not copies of wooden models ” Prom 
Meguti and Aihole temples which were origi- 
nally Jam it is clear that a Jam temple had not 
only arches and domes but the shrme itself was 
surrounded by eight small rooms m iilace of 
pradaksliina, antarala and porch, and the roof 
of the mantapa was supported by sixteen square 
piers ^ The construction of a verandah to a 
temple must have been probably Jam, for Per- 
gusson states, “It is not easy to settle m the 
present state of our knowledge whether the 
Buddhist cliaityalayas had or had not veran- 
dahs The outer walls were probably plam 


1 Pergusson Kxstory of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol H, 

P 22 PI XIX 

2 Cousens Chaluhyan Architecture, P 45, PI LI 

3 A S 0 / India, Vol I, PI XLV 

4 A S I, PI XLTEI, P 31, Pergosson and Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India 
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nucl the temples faced all directions, north, 
south, west and cast, the Jama being not very 
punctdions about tiic observance of Hindu 
suiiorstition that temples should not face 
south ' 

A further stage in the evolnhon of nrchitec- 
tiiro lu Qangnvadi was reached 
of paUata when the Pnllnvns in their scheme 
of expansion and in the full 
tide of their hostdity towards the Chnliikjas 
cncroadieil iijHin Ganga and Kadamba terntorj 
and attempted at a colisolidation of their ixiwcr 
There was a great iiphcaial in religious thought 
about the seicnth century, with the rise of 
Vnishnain and Sana saints who earned on 
propagandist actiidtics to supiirc^s the nihilistic 
tendenucs of Jainism and Buddhism This 
]>criod witnessed also the beginning of temples 
and their iiioniiments in stone iiestcad of in 
licrishable iiintennls such as brick or iiood 
Great luiproienieiits were introduced m the do 
sign and stnictiirc of temples in the time of 
Jlaheiidni Vaniian f>nmsinitin Vnminii and 
the most striking feature of tin stele eeas the 
tens, of pillars iLseel iii temples Culiicnl jiillars 
eeilh (slagoieal shaft In the middle and decornt 
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ed with a conventional lotus design and corbel 
capitals were now replaced with elegant pil- 
lars with a conventional lion at the base carry- 
ing on its bead tbe shaft of the column with 
double brackets between tbe caxiital and archi- 
trave intended for supporting tbe corners. This 
was evidently a stone copy of a wooden model ^ 
Tins new style spread to Gangavadi and Cba- 
lukyan territory when tbe Pallavas were at tbe 
height of then’ iiower and revolutiomsed its 
indigenous arcbteeture. Tbe wooden structures 
which tbe Jams bad built for religious pur^ioses 
were now converted mto stone temples Struc- 
tural xirototypes of tbe Pallava style with 
storeyed vimanas and gopurams, horizontal 
mouldmgs and shadows, square pillars, corri- 
dors and enclosimes, and attenuated xiilasters on 
outer walls came to be rejieated in Gangavadi 
and m some parts of tbe Cbalukyan territory 
where tbe Pallava influence became supreme 
after tbe dissolution of tbe Eastern Cbalukyan 
Xiower Tbe Kalahastesvara temple^ in Nidu- 
galdurga founded by Biflicborasa of tbe Pallava 
family, tbe Somesvara^ temple at Gangavari- 
palli, tbe Blioganadisvara temjile at tbe foot of 


IASI, 1918, P 11 
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tlio Xandi HUs and the Ramcsiara temple nt 
Arkere,* all seem to be mamfest copies of the 
Mamallapuram pagodas. 

The Somesvnra temple in Gangavanpalli is 
one of the earliest Pallava buildings in the state, 
built much earlier than the temple at Aandi 
The temple consists of the garhhagriha, snl ha 
nnsi and navaranga, and miiTxhamautaiui with a 
small gopura over the shrine Dwarf pillars 
resting on the heads of sculptured lions— tho 
distinctive feature of the Pallava stile— plain 
structure and ornamental friezes on the ruined 
maiitapa tliat lies to the left to the entrantc to 
the temple, iinmistakabl} speak of tho Palhin 
influence and the architcctiiro of (he jicrioil ° 
The Bhoganandiwarn shniic, the oldest portion 
of tlie Nandi temple, was built bv Katimiali, 
consort of Banandyndharn alxiiit 810 A D and 
was patromscil by tlic Kashtrakuta king, On 
nnda III It consists of a gnrhhngnliii Kill Iiii 
tiani a iiainraiiga carved with small llgnrcs and 
two picrtcil windows opposite to cacli otlier and 
a ceiling dccomtcil with (tKladil /mlitl nn in their 
proiicr directions with Si\n and Panati in the 
cditml )niiel Tlie outer walls hnie inlasters 
and turrets, a frieze of large images represent 
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ing the marriage of Siva and Parvati, with a 
smaller frieze of swans above, and, conspicuous- 
ly, two pierced windows which, unlike the per- 
forated windows of other temples, have fine 
figures of Dakshinamurti, with holes in the 
mter-spaces to admit lightd The origmal 
shrine has been so completely overshadowed by 
pillared corridors and enclosures that the Nandi 
temxile and other Dravidian structures now ap- 
pear to be a fortuitous aggregation of parts 
arranged as circumstances required durmg the 
long course of their erection, thus laclnng m 
complete symmetry, plan and structure. 

Durmg this period there was not only the 
construction of new temples but also the re- 
habilitation of old ones. TemiDles which were 
in wood were converted with the advent of the 
new style mto Dravidian tem^iles, dedicated 
either to Siva or to Tirthankara worshij). The 
Kapilesvara temple at Manne, once the celebra- 
ted capital of the Grangas, is a brick structure 
with a navaranga and good pillars and pierced 
stone wmdows, ornamented creepers with danc- 
ing figures represented m all convolutions ^ 
The garl)hagriha of the Somesvara temple in the 
same place and built of brick seems to be as old 


1 M A E , 1909-10, P 20 
SITAE, 1915, P 22 
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a struchiro as the former, probably going back 
to the eighth century The Mnliahngcsiara 
temple at Vanina, once tho capital of the chiefs 
of a minor branch of tho Chnlnkyan djniastj , is 
a small plain biiUding, and has a narrou fnezo 
running along under the roof with minute sciilii- 
ture illustrative of the Earaavana and cxccntod 
in a realistic and siimtcd manner in a remote 
Jama style.* Tho Kanncsvnrn temiile at 
Kannambadi budt b\ tho Enshtmkiita king 
Krishna LEE in 812 A D is no longer in evis- 
tence’ The Arhesvara temple at Vijniapum 
with grants of Sivamara and Erejappn tho 
Patalcsvam and Maralewara temidcs of Talknd 
with Gniign inscriptions, the Narmimlin temple 
at Kuuelie with an inscri])tion of Sntiainkia 
Pcrnindi, the Nagcuvara temple at Ei giir i an 
all be assigneil to a jicriod when the Gaiigns 
wore at the height of their jiower ” 

Tlie later Ganges, if the carh Taiiia temples 
in SIvBOrc arc am guide in (he 
Ttmpw*”* matter, followed tin HraMdian 
stile Building a temiilc as in 
the ease of all Tains who ha\e an insliiKtni 
lo\c of tile ])ittnresque, was a prnier in stone 
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wliicli they thought would secure for them the 
dehghts of loaradise m the life hereafter. Bet- 
ween the seventh and tenth centuries when the 
proj)agandist activities of the Jama Acharyas 
were at them height, some of the most elegant 
specimens of architecture were raised m all im- 
XDortant Jama centres as Javagal, Kupiiattur, 
Algodu, A nlvanathaxjm^a, Chikkahanasoge, 
Heggadadevanakote, Ehttur, Humcha and above 
all at Sravanahelagola, where both the “ historic 
and the iDicturesque clasp hands.” The 
Chandranatha basti at Hanagal,^ the Santi- 
natlia basti at Kux)pattur,^ the AdAuatha hasti 
at Hanasoge,^ the Parsvanatha basti at Ehttur, 
the Guddada basti of Bahubah, built by Vikra- 
maditya Santara m 898 A I) , the Panclmla 
basti built by Chattala Devi, the Pallava queen 
and the adopted daughter of Rakkasa G-anga, 
the Makar a Jmalaya at Angadi with vestiges of 
old Jam bastis and the ruined figures of Tir- 
thankaras,^ aU bear testimony to their const- 
ruction in the early Bravidian style 

These are all built m gradually recedmg 
storeys, ornamented with httle simulating cells 
which with them connectmg links are adorned 

IMAR, 1911 
2 MAE, 1912, P 42 
8M.AB 1912 P 13 
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■mill semi-circular dormer mndows. Behind 
these cells, the walls are divided by slender pilas- 
ters into narrow apartments and in cacti is 
placed the statue of a deity of cross legged Tir- 
thankaras m a contemplative mood The outer 
walls of most of these temples are similarly 
ornamented with pilasters and crowned witli a 
row of ornamental cells 
The Sasana and Chandragnpta basbs on the 
Chandragiri hills known also ns Kntvnpm or 
Knlbappa hdls in Sravnnnhclgola have garhha- 
gnlia, sulliatisi or three cells and a narrow 
Tcrandah in front with seated Tnksha figures 
Tlie Cliandragupta hasti has been considered to 
bo one of the oldest temples on the hills and is 
attributed to Chandragnpta Clmuiidamyn 
basti lias a garhliagnlia, KuKhnnit, miaranga 
and a jiorcli with lemiidnhs attached Chandra- 
pruhha basti was built b\ Snnnuirn, son of Sri 
purushn, about tlio bcginmng of the ninth cen 
turj while the Chnundnmjn basti, the most 
imposing on the hill liotli in stile and dinicii 
sioiis, nns uiidertakcii and complctoil bi Cliniiii 
damn about 9S2 iV.D His son Tiiindciaimn 
probable adonieil his father s stmctiirc bj add 
iiig an iijiiicr storti wliiih be dedicated to Pars 
lanatlm The outer nails of this timple an 
decorated with pilasters and crowiieil with three 
fine friezes one of small omnmcntnl iiiehes, the 
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second of the head and trunks of Yahs, mostly 
in pau’s facmg each other and the third of lar- 
ger ornamental mches with seated Jina and 
other figures at mtervals. In most of these has- 
tis IS a square cell surrounded by a cloister at 
the hack of which is a vestibule from which the 
small shrine is entered. The vimana over this 
cell which contains the j)rmciiial image is sur- 
mounted by a small dome as m the case of every 
Dravidian temple, while the shrine itself is 'sur- 
rounded by walls of unusual thickness to sup- 
port the 'Oimana 

(a) Stamhhas.— The distmctive contribution 
Ganga of the Gangas to the architecture 

Sculpture olthe period seems to be the erec- 
tion of mantapas, free-standing monuments and 

colossal statues of Tirthankaras on the hill in 
» 

Sravanabelgola Unlike the four jiillared pavi- 
lions of the Hindus, the Jam mantapas are five 
pillared, with a pillar at each angle and one in 
the middle, as can be gauged from the pavdion 
before the entrance to the hillock on Sravana- 
belgola, the middle pillar being so suiiported 
from above that a handkerchief can he passed 
through below its base.^ Fergusson states “If 
anyone wished to select one feature of Indian 
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nrchitecttvre which hns its perfcotiou nnd wenk- 
iicss there arc probably no objects more suited 
for this purpose than these stamhhns or free- 
staiiduig Pinal'S ”* There arc two tyiics of 
pdlars with which the Ganga architects were 
familiar, Manastamblias and Brahmadeva jiil- 
lars. Manastamblias have a pavilion at tho to)) 
contauung standing Jiua figures, facing the 
four dircctioiia as the one in front of the Pars 
lanatha hasti ’ The Brahmadeva pillar 1ms a 
seated figure of Brahma at the top like tho 
Kiigc Bmhmndeia memorial figure, built in 
974 A D in honour of the Qniiga king Jlarn 
siniha, nnd Tyngndn Brahmndei a ))illnr,’ built 
b} CImundnmyn in 983 A D TJioiigh it is not 
quite clear uhothcr a wooden origin can l)c 
claimed for these stainhlias or whether thej 
liaie any coiineotion snth the obclishs of the 
Egjqitians— both arc nnariahlj monoliths— 
still these pillars arc undoubtedly, ns Pirgiis 
son 1ms pointed out, like the Diimdans nnd 
Dwajaslambhas of the Hindus, the lineal des 
cendants of Buddhist tats which Imre iiiseri]>- 
tioiis on their shafts with cmhlems of nniiiinls 
on their tnjiitnls The Ti/nqadn Bnihmndrtn 
])illnr uineil out of a single block of stone rests 
I iiu, I :r 
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on a base beautified by figure sculpture and con- 
iains on tbe north side the mscriiitions of 
Chaundaraya, giving a glowing account of his 
esploits, and on the south, figures of Chaunda- 
raya flanked by chauri-bearers, and of his Guru 
Nemichandra. The shaft of the pillar is deco- 
rated with a graceful scroll of fine bell shaped 
flowers and beautiful flowering climbing shrub 
—the honeysuckle,— which gives strikmg resem'- 
blances to Asoka’s pillars, especially- the one at 
Allahabad which has a beautiful scroll of alter- 
nate lotus and honeysuckle. 

(&) Yiiakcds —The Gangas developed a uni- 
que type of sculpture m virakals and decorative 
friezes in temples for which the Hoysalas later 
■on became distmctiA^ely famous. The discovery 
of a sort of clay chlorite vuth a fine grained 
hardness, capable of taking a high polish and 
reflecting the effect of light and shade with won- 
derful appropriateness and thus enabling the 
artist to display the softness of the flesh by the 
deftness of the chisel stroke, completelj^ revolu- 
tionised the art of sculpture after the tenth 
centuiy The sculptural rejiresentations of ele- 
])hants with banging necklaces and bent tusks, 
as on the Kt/athanalialh stone inscrixitioifi and 
on the Tayalui stone, and on the Atukur stone 
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of the tune of Butuga, reprcsonhng the boar 
hunt,* the fight between the hound and the hoar 
with their tails turned up in anger and eaeh 
warding off the blows of the other, are vcrj 
natural, realistic and life-like The Dodda- 
htindt stone deincting Nitunarga’s dentil, the 
king resting on a double luUow attended by Agn- 
m>'yn, his fanulj servant aud his warrior son, 
Satvavakya in full panoplv, is a good piece of 
elaborate interesting seulptiirc. The plivsicnl 
exhaustion of the kmg, the anguish of tlie son at 
lus father’s death and the ineffable joy of the 
major domo at his opportunity for self-sncnfite, 
arc on the whole very nvidly portray ed ’ The 
licgtir stone of tlie time of Ereyappa (8£)0 AD) 
represents how ui the sjunted battle of Tumbe- 
padi, the cluef Nngatam under Ereyaiipa’s 
orders fought against Ayappa, the son of Jln- 
heiidm and lost his life and niade a tniimiilmiit 
ascent to the norld of gods. There are three 
panels in it, ns gcnemlli in the scenes of most 
1 iraAnls representing those in whicli the biro 
fell Ins ascent to henieii home along in a car 
surrounded bi celestial lUTiiplis, and Ins licing 
seated in the ininicilinte iirescnce of dlMiilti 
The depiction of (hi foot soldiers in differi nf 
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attitudes and postures of striking, rising or 
falling, accoutred witk all the implements of 
warfare and engaged in a very close sangumary 
fight, and the representation of Nagatara, seated 
on a well-caparisoned steed and advancmg along 
with other cavalry officers against the enemy, 
who IS seated on a beautiful but agitated ele- 
phant, all reveal colour, movement and great 
ammation^ This class of sculpture, though 
varied and ruder m execution than the repre- 
sentation of the scenes of warfare in epic poems 
on the temples, are unique m their own way 
smce they lUustrate scenes from life and the 
costumes, weapons and other features of the 
time m which they were erected 

(c) Bettas.—Ijike the bastis, the Ganga monu- 
ments are represented by bettas (literally hdls) 
or courtyards open to the sky and containing 
the image of Gomatesvara who seems to have 
had a peculiar attraction to Jama sculptors 
These open courts are mvariably surrounded 
by a corridor containing cells with J ama images 
with, at some distance, a heavy wall A good 
part of it as in Dodda Betta is picturesquely 
formed by natural boulders. The unfimshed 
statue of Bliaratesvara complete only to the 
knee with an inscription of about 900 A.D. and 
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the colossal statue of Gomata standing on the 
summit of Dodda Betta in sunplo human fonn 
ivithout any support above the thiglis arc the 
most remarkable specimens of Ganga sculpture 
Other Jama works of this kmd are found at 
Karknln and at Enur both in the district of 
South Canam, once a very important Jama 
settlement. The Karkala statue, about 41 feet 
5 inches high, was erected by Virapandyn on the 
advice of his Guru Lahtahtrtlit of Hauasoge, 
Timmaraja in 1G04 m consouanco to the wishes 
of his spiritual adviser Charultrtln of Bclgola 
erected the Enur statue which is about 35 feet 
high 

(d) Qomata Image —Gomata othenvisc 
known as Bhujabali, accorduig to traditions tlie 
second son of Admatha, after gcncrouslj rcstor 
iug the kingdom to lus brother Bharnta, rctirdl 
to the forest for the jimctice of austerities and 
attained to great fame bj his nctorj oicr 
I anna Bharata erected at Pandarapura a gol 
den statue of his iiroflicr, 525 ixiw Icngtiis in 
lieiglit, known as hut JiUtc’iiara or Kiikkiita- 
Tincsiam wiiidi M as \i orsliipiKKl hi flic godsliut 
'\iiith soon became iiiaLCcssibic to men thi re- 
gion being infested witii Kiikkuta 5«r/xii or 
eotkatrices Traditions inr.> witii regani to tiio 
antiquiti of tile statue BciaiiiniKira rejtorla 
in lus Itdjanthl athe tiiat Bama and Sita 
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"brouglit it from Lanka and installed it on the 
hill at Sravanahelagola The Sthalapurana and 
JBlmjabaU Cliaritr& written hy Panchahana, re- 
fer to the revelation of Gomata in the form of a 
stone image on the larger hill to Ohanndaraya 
who consecrated it some tune about 983 A.D. 
during the reign of his sovereign Rachamalla. 
An inscniition of 1180 makes the clear statement 
that Chaundaraya, minister of Rachamalla, 
had the statue of Gomata made, and we have 
further synchronous records in Kannada, Tamil 
und Mahrashtra languages resiieetively engrv- 
ed at the sides of the image itself stating the 
same fact Chaundaraya does not mention the 
erection of the statue m the long account of his 
exploits and personal gallantry which he has 
recorded m his work Chaiindarayapurana com- 
posed by himself m 978 AD and as such the 
Gomata image could not have been mstaUed 
before that period It must have been esta- 
blished and consecrated before 993 A D as the 
great Kannada poet Ratna, more popularly 
-known as Ranna, refers in his Apia Pur ana to 
a pilgrimage made by his patroness Attimahhe 
fo Jmesvara^ commonly known by its mytho- 
logical name Kukkutesvara^. No reference is 


1 E 0 , n, 234, 335, 349 
'S.Ajita Purana, I, 61 
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made in bis ivork to Goniatn ivhidi appellation 
it came to acquire probablv later after Nemi- 
cbandra’s great work Gomatasara 
Tbe face of Qomata is icniarkable for its 
serene expression, tlie bait curled in short spiral 
ringlets all over the bead while the cars are long 
and large Tlie figure is treated com entionally, 
tbe shoulders being broad, the arms lianging 
straight down the sides with the tbiinibs turned 
outwards The image is represented with an 
attenuated waist, legs a bttlc du arf cd below Ibo 
knee, and with other anatomical details rcical 
ing an extreme simpliciti of contour Though 
not elegant, the image is not wanting in majes- 
tic and irapressiic splendour Tlie figure has 
no siipiiort alxiic tbo thighs The ant hill with 
emerging serpents, the loner lunhs and the 
tliinhiiig jilaiit inatlliiui twining round Ixitli legs 
and arms and tcmniiatiiig at the iipiicr jiarl of 
the arm in a cluster of lierrics of fragrant nhitt 
floncrs, jirolnhl} siunlioliFc the comiilcte ah 
sorption of the ideal nsectic in meditation and 
juiiaiieo Tlu iiedcsfal is designed to represent 
an o|)cii lotus and iqion this the artist has work 
cd a scale eorres|Kincling to three feet four in 
dies which nns prokihh used in Imiiig out the 
work ' “It is iiroliahlc liiat Ooniatn nns tut ciiil 
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of.jhcniUlci which rc-^l 0(1 on tlio^jiot: it is larger 
than any oi the slatiu'^ of Kainosc's in lCg\)it 
It can 0(1 in a tin(‘ iri allied light granite and 
lu'n not bi'cn in.iiired In wcatlu'r or Molcnce and 
looks as binrht and cle.in .is it’ just inshioncd 
Iroiii the <*hisel oi the artnt. Tlu' fai'c is its 
stiong ]K)int considcrint!: tlu’ ''I'/c oj’ tlu' head 
which, from the crown to the bottom ol the ear, 
mcaviiics SIX feet '-ix inches, 'i’he artist was 
skilful indeed to dr.iw iiom the blank rock the 
W'ondroiis contcmjdatuo cxpicssion touched 
with a faint smile with which Oomata gazes out 
on a struggling world A glance at the imago 
imprc.sses on one the idea that the artist seems 
to have nieditati’d not on the “glory of the naked 
human form, nor the jiroiid and (ionseioiis 
assertion of hmnan ]iersonality, but on the 
heavenly model that leads ns from ourselves 
into the universal life,’’ wdiilc translating the 
sublime idea of man's victoiy over Ins kaniut, 
into such a piece of luelfable art Two Yak- 
slias, Cliauri-bearers, beautifull}’’ carved and 
richly ornamented, in royal marks, dress and 
crown and fruits in the left hands attend on 
Gomata To the left of the enclosure, there is 
a dvampalaha of imposing height and size with 
foui’ hands with maces of different kinds in. 


^Workman, Through Tovm and Jungle, 82-84: 
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three of his hands, while the left hand is in the 
ahitaya pose The ahhanHa hagaht or the door- 
waj with a hntcl beautifully earved witli a 
seated figure of Lakslimi with flowers in hei 
hands and elephants on cither side bathuig her, 
the Bralmiadeia pillar with a pavilion at the 
top, and the figure of gttValagajji below it, 
were all caused to be made by Chaundaraya 
The pillared liall in front of the image with 
elaborately carved ceUiiigs containing figures of 
Indra and the A/<ta Dihpala^ns was erected by 
Bala Deva in the early part of the twelfth cen 
tun Tlic Jama pantheon includes ainoiig 
man} of the favourite Brahmauieal di\ initios, 
Barassati and Lakshmi ns the most prominent 
Indra is as prominent in Jama ns in Buddha 
mi-thologv and with his consort Indrnni is fre- 
quently figui-cd on the lower jamlis of doom ays 
of Jama temples whilst larger figures of Vak- 
shns and Ynkshiiiis are represented ns gods at 
the entrance of the shrines The iini ngrnlini or 
nine plniicfs arc frequently rciircscntcd at the 
foot of the Hsnim of the Tnina images as also the 
Anta I)tl iHtlal a/t It may also lie ob-,cned that 
nil the figures of Tirthnnkarns have a trijile iiiii 
brtlln or Imra oior their heads and an ide nti 
mill alike w ith the eveojilioii of snake crest oi i r 
Siqnrsin and the right hand laid oier tin left 
in till lap with the palm iipnanls. All tla Vak- 
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slins mid Vnk‘-ddni«^ have simdnv iajicring head- 
dresbO'^ ; the Vak'-has are naked io llic navel and 
the Yakbhini-^ are more ■fully clad, and all pjI in 
ihc Inlitn nnuhti oi with one foot down and the 
other tucked up in front : all hold the front right 
hand nji before the hrea«^t 0])en with the jialm 
out\\ardb (vdradnJia^id).^ Thc‘=^e features as 
veil a'^ eonv(‘ntionali‘^ed re])rescntations of 
Omlidui, TJnmldru, ete.. are jiroinincnt in all 
the Jama temiilo'^^ of the Gangn ])eriod. 


1 1 A , XXXU, P 463 
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three of his hands, while the left hand is in the 
ahhatja pose Tlie akhanda hagahi or the door- 
waj with a lintel beautifnlly carved with a 
seated figure of Lakslmu with flowers in her 
hands and elephants on cither side bathing her, 
the Brahmadeva iiillar with a panlion at the 
top, and the figure of guUakaijajji below it, 
were all caused to be made by Cbaundaraya 
Tile pillared hall in front of the image with 
elaborately carved ceilings coutaimug figures of 
Iiidra and tlie Asia DiKpalatas was erceted by 
Bala Deva in the early part of the twelfth ceu- 
turv The Jama pantheon includes among 
many of the faioiintc Bmbmaiiieal divinities, 
Sarnsiati and Lakslmu ns the most prominent 
Indrn is ns promuient in Jama ns in Buddha 
mj-thologi and with his consort Indrnnl is fre- 
quently figuml on the lower jamlis of doonvajs 
of Jama temples whilst larger figures of Yak- 
shns and Yakshinis arc rcjircscnted ns gods at 
the entrance of the shrines The imi ngralinn or 
nine planets are frcqncntlj rcjircsciitcd at the 
foot of the (iiatin of the Jaina ullages as also the 
Dll }>atat os It nin\ also lie obstned that 
all the figures of Tirtlmnkams have a trijile uni 
brelln or tiara oicr their bends and are identi 
onll\ alike v, itb the exception of snake crest o\ er 
Siiparsin and the right band laid oier the left 
in the lap uith the palm upwards All thi Yak- 
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CHAPTEE X 


Social Life 

There arc very few epigmphical records whicli 
Edcouonii testify to the existence of a ladder 
of education and graduated course 
of instnicbon m Gangn socictj There was no 
one system of education There were in vogue 
different courses of study snfBciontli broad and 
elastic as to neconunodate laried requirements 
of students. Worldly success or an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, and in some cases a desire 
to attain spiritual insight were the objects 
sought after in educational life 
Neither logical eonsistcncv nor jicrfcct snn 
metrv nor comprehensiveness cliaractcnscd the 
eduuitional si stem. Spoutanciti was its kev- 
note Its varied forms, its unci on progress its 
lack of sjTimietri, were all due to the fact that 
it sprang unbidden and unforced from the needs 
and aspiratioiLs of the jicople It was one of 
loeal jirefereiie-e and indiiidiial initiatiic and 
roial introimgc was applied onli to stiniulatc 
and eneouragi loml interest in cdia stioii and to 
mold the desdeniiig routine of incehnnical uni 
fomiiti 

At the loner stage, tlie idllage and town 
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schools wore an nitogral pari of an orpain'^ccl 
sysieiii ol ])opn]ar odiicaiion. There was the 
normal i vjic under winch the ieacher as a set tied 
hon^cholder adnniicd to his insiilntion, pipiils 
of tender ago ,ind ivt.nned them a^' wholetimc 
imnate'=J of ]n-^ hoii'^e and nn]iarted learning un- 
der regular '^y.stein ol nile^- in an atniO'v])here of 
rigorous discii)line goveiinng the entire life of 
the ]ni]nl. Along with these si'ttled homos of 
learning were the aeadenne< like Vtdjfa Pilhas, 
J/e///es‘^ Afp (ih(U (('< and OJiatJca^ which sjieeia- 
lised in higher branches ol study hotli secular 
and religions, and constilnted the Inghest type 
of a inimhcr of conpieting social and educational 
institutions wdinOi ministered to the moral and 
spiritual w'ants of students. Academic meetings 
for of philosophical discussion, fluc- 

tuating bodies of xieripatctic scholars ■wander- 
ing through tlic country in quest of Iviiowledge, 
and national gatherings and congresses in wdiich 
representative thinkers of various scliools mot 
and exchanged views, were other jiow^erful agen- 
cies intended for the proiiagation of culture and 
thought 

The initiation of a puinl mto the school was 
symbolical of his consecration to seiwuee and the 
cultivation of a life of righteousness The com- 
plete and harmonious develoximent of the hu- 
man body and soul in their strength and beauty, 
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the perfect and full yet regulated enjoyment of 
earthlr life, m its social as well as indindual 
form, the broadening and strcngthemng of 
human sympathies, tlic cultivation of power to 
find joy and delight in all that is noble, beau 
bfid and true, and above all the attainment of 
spiritual happiness,— these seem to haic been 
the fundamental ideals wluch governed the 
Aryan educatioual system This objective alone 
constituted the greatest functiou and final safe- 
guard of society 

It must be conceded that premium was placed 
Eiemtirt«7 moM upou bcauty and i>crfechou 
BKatitm. gf ggjjl ju vnsdom, fortitude, tem- 
pcrance and justice than on power and Mgour 
of iiersonality Elemcntarj and popular educa- 
tion comprised the art of writing, prayers, 
Icnniing gmnmiar, distinguishing meanings of 
words their classiflcatious and distinctions, 
arithmetic, sciences ns mechanical arts, of astro 
log! , jirosod) and metre, the science of rcasoii- 
iiig hi wliicli tlie orthodov and tlic lictcrodov 
and the true and tlie false could bo thoroiigldi 
appraised and cialuateil ns well ns the stiences 
of the inner life deioted to the iniesfigation of 
the paths of religious ntfauiiiienf ' Namsimlui 

1 II^L lino CSwiBC ni -ITOiWollfo II m i^ 

l« m rrf rrof |o • •imltar of ilol In th wnrlt of 

CT«l Kunnada port Pimpa of ttf lOtb rmtorr 
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Deva tlie eldest son of ISTitimarga was learned 
ui tlie science of politics, of elepliants, archery, 
grammar, medicme, bharathasastra, poetry, it%- 
liasa, dancmg, singing, and instrumental music/ 
Military arts, legends, history, dharma and. 
arthasastras, music, and dancing were some of 
the subjects which even royal pupils learnt and 
practised. They were expected to be perfect m 
the four tests of character, as loyalty, disinte- 
restedness, continence and courage.^ The art of 
dancing and music enjoyed a peculiarly favour- 
able place in the curricula of studies in so far 
as the princes and women often entertamed the 
court with artistic skill and deftness of grace- 
ful movement without bemg in the least appre- 
hensive of their exalted position and reputation 
bemg m jeopardy 

Intensive specialisation in any branch of 
knowledge was not always aimed at as it was 
thought to develoii a narrowness of mind, the 
natural concomitant of concentration on one- 
branch of study to the exclusion of every other. 
The attention of the pupds was made to 
sweep over a large and comprehensive vista of 
knowledge, cosmopolitan m character and even 
inclusive of such unusual subjects as the know- 


IE C Xn, Ng 269 
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ledge of tLe significance of cries of animals and 
liirds, deeoration, jinntonune and masquerade 
It was a matter of the greatest disconifiturc for 
the princes to be ignorant of sciences and arts 
wluch were of coiisiderahlc utility in tlie under- 
standing of men and society and interstate 
diplomacy Inscriptions are too fulsome in 
their adulations of kings who were proficient in 
sastras and languages and who earned great 
esteem as poets or authors of treatises on such 
'•ubjects as the arts of elephant management, 
arthen and social psychology ‘ 

The system was evidently a mixture of voca- 
tional and classical tmiimig The earlier train 
Teumioi ing ns we learn from the inserip 
EtadUira. tions and contemporarj writers 
was csseiitiall} secular and clnldrcn of ordi- 
iiarj men whether of Jama or bmhmaiiieal 
persuasion, probnbh, went through a eoiirso 
of secular studies before the\ parted wajs in 
nietai)h>Eics. Ooicrimient and the educational 
SI stem decreed the cqualilj of right under the 
law and not cquahti of result It ojteiicd tlio 
door of opportunit> to all and took from no 
nnn the fniit of Ins energj and eiidiirnnce, 
kiiowhdge skill, patience and thrift, to repair 
the just eouseqiiciues of another man’s In 
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competence and worthlessness. It recognised 
wide differences in the circumstances, the work 
and the outlook of the peoiile, and distinguished 
between the kinds of learning which were best 
suited to differing and ine^dtable conditions of 
life It thus gave as much prominence and 
honour to manual skill as to intellectual oceu- 
liation. 

Probably, the country stood for a balanced 
educational system, the best and the broadest that 
could be made, and therefore, good enough for 
all wherein the individual f omid what he wanted 
and could if he liked go as high in the education 
ladder as he wanted. It was not a system 
wherein imdue iirominence was given to any 
particular mterest which aided any one as 
against any other. The tendency was towards 
impartmg of a hberal education, and there are 
many inscrixitional evidences which bear out the 
fact that such an education being given to 
prmces and children of other classes and techm- 
cal education to those who desired proficiency m 
the several mechamcal arts, as metal work, sculp- 
ture and the hke, which were thought to be of 
very great importance to the body pohtic Smce 
the time G-angavadi was a viceroyalty of Sata- 
vahanas, there was a great advance of industrial 
education, and pubhc and private patronage had 
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induced an intensii e siiccinlisation in industrial 
arts, and handicrafts 

The most highly organised and efficient of tho 
industrial classes ivcre Virapanchnlas compris 
ing of goldsmiths, (allasaUga) comers (lam 
mada acharigal) blacksmiths (lammara) car 
pentcrs and masons The live hundred Svamins 
of AiTaiale' Firn Daiwgigat, Oavaras, Settt- 
giittas, Anlalaras, the maingaras, tclbgar, (oil- 
man) Clnppiga gothaligal (tndor) eoiistitutcd 
otiicr imiiortaut trubiig tommiinities of tho 
country The social status of these artists, 
craftsmen, aud traders was not Ion ns it Ixicanie 
afterwards In the finest period of Indian art, 
partioulnrlj between the eighth and ninth ecu 
tunes when the national culture found cqircs 
Sion ns completely m art ns in litcrntnrc, these 
claimed and cnjoicd a high social status in tho 
comiimuitj equal to the Brahmins 

The art of engraving and seulpture nttaiunl 
a high stage of development in the time of the 
Oaiigas and Mere cvclusnclj tultnntwl hv the 
Pnntlmlas who wore the sacred thread and con 
sidcred themsehes ns Visvnknnna Bmlinmnas. 
Their dass title was usuallv Aclian, hut m 
most of the iiiscnptioiis of the Oniiga jicriod tho 
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term Oja or ojjha and sometimes Snmat^ is 
used, signifying a guru, or Acliarya, Bidigoja 
probably one of the sculptors of the Gomata 
image, Madbiu'ovajba of the time of Ila,ia 
Malla I about 828 A.D. and others, wutli various 
titles as Biruda-rnvan, Gondola Badiva, Mach- 
chariparnvaucjala Gamda, Baravari, Giri- 
Yagradanda, all seemed to have enjoyed great 
influence in the community The craftsmen 
being deeply versed in national epic literature 
always figured in the history of India as mis- 
sionaries of civilisation, culture and religion.^ 
Their intellectual influence being creative and 
not merely assimilative, was at least as great 
as that of the priests and authors. 

The fundamental feature of teclmical train- 
ing consisted m the fact that the young crafts- 
man was brought up and educated in the actual 
workshop of his master, servmg hmi as his dis- 
ciple, even though he happened to be his son. 
In the workshop he stood in the peculiar rela- 
tion of a disciple whose life was consecrated by 
devoted personal service and sacred attachment 
to his master This created an atmosphere in 
winch alone, one could best imbibe and spon- 
taneously assimilate the excellences of his mas- 
ter, and the essential secrets of his trade. The 

IE C n SB 21 

2 Havell Indian Sculpture and Painting F 183 
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%'-orkslio]) of the craftsman ^as alwnvs recop- 
iiise<l ns a sacred mystery, ns n sacrament than 
ns a seadnr trade This religious conception 
of his craft combined with thorough tcclmicnl 
traiiiiiig which gn\e him a detailed knowledge 
and skiU in the intricacies of his art, was uilcu 
htctl in jiroducing a master craftsman The 
latter 111 his turn preserved and transmitted to 
posterity the artistic and technical cvcellcnccs 
of his trade richlv consolidated h) his own per 
sonnl contribution 

In the admission of an apprcntico to the 
trade the barriers between occupations were not 
so fi\cd and rigid ns those between castes The 
Mork and the immiuiitj his art had from cv- 
liloitntion for profit, and cut throat competition, 
and aboie all the '‘spuitual conception of the 
‘’orioiis purjiosc of art, cncourngcd him to giic 
to his work that coiitenlinent of mind and lei 
Mile and jiridc and ))lensure for its owai sake 
essential to all artistic c'cccllcnce ” 

The institutions that disseiiiinatwl higlier ins 
DniTOTitT tnictioii III Fcicral departments of 
EdnaiiTO, liiim III ktiowlcdge were the Ghnh 

Otiatttu , , , , 

/ n« Af/rnlinrnt lirnliiiiitpuns 
Miillias temples and nitniln T n/tis Though 
rtf( rcni'cs dcM rihiiig the nature of fllKilihiiK an 
iiiadisiuati from the Knilniiilm soicreigii Maiai 
ra '^ann.aii s alhiMon it can lie made out to Ik 
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an institution of tlie liigliest learning, where 
the pupils and scholars obtained the highest 
knowledge in religious and secular literature ^ 
They were probably institutions intended for 
discussions and rehgious disputations, like the 
conferences convened by kings m whose iire- 
sence learned discussions on philosophical ques- 
tions between the professors of different doc- 
trines were held. The Indo-Aryan mind 
was trained to recogmse the supremacy of 
logic to that of tacit acceiitance of dogma. 
Consequently the art of logical refutation of an 
oiiiDonent’s position was regarded as of great 
imiDortance Owing to the popularity of this 
ancient custom, scholars and foimders of new 
theories repaired to these institutions for the 
liropagation of the truths of doctrines they pro- 
fessed The member who distmguished him- 
self in the discussion was known as Gliatika 
Sahasa as is revealed m the Huligere plates of 
Sivamara m which a reference is made to a 
Ghatika Sahasaya Madhava Sarmane.^ These 
GliaUhas, as can he gauged from references to 
the participation of Samantabhadra, Pujya- 
pada and others m the disputations held in the 
GliaUka at Kanchi were mter-provincial m cha- 
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ractcr like the Tamil Sangham and attnctcd 
students from aU parts of the country Tlio 
reputation tliat followed a successful disputant 
m these assemblies was so high that it was an 
mducement to aU scholars to persevere m their 
studies csiiecinlly in the abstruse and subtle doc- 
trmcs of rchgion and metaph 3 ’sics, and keep up 
a high standard of mtcUcctual attainment, with 
tlie object of winning victorj in the asscmblj of 
learned men This custom, seems to have react- 
ed powerfully on tho educaboual atmosiiherc of 
the country 

Associated with these early educahonnl ins- 
titutions were the monasteries and 
Chaitgalagai mostlj of Jama per- 
suasion, which attempted the dis- 
semmation of their religious doctrines among 
the masses Tlic great Jama monastery at 
Patalika (in South Arcot district) existing in a 
verj flourishing condition in the 7th century 
A D and Cliailgalagas at Pemr,' llaunc and 
Talked and otlicr places of luiiiortanec were of 
this t\^)c Tliey acfcil ns powerful loicrs in sti 
inulating tliought and promoting learning and 
litcmcj among the jicople Tlie groat miision of 
llic Jama Sangha was ethical and uas cxprc''SC<l 
in the ideas of obedience iliariti and ]>oicri} 
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Monasticism arose from a protest against vice 
and corruxition that x>revailed m society and 
Xiomted the way to a deeper religion and nobler 
life. The confusion and distress that followed 
the dismemberment of the Andhra Empire, and 
the inroads of foreigners to the country, natu- 
rally made life so unsafe and burdensome as to 
drive large numbers of men and women to the 
cloister to occupy themselves with the world to 
come. More xiowerful than these extraneous 
•causes that led to a life of monasticism was the 
predilection of the Aiyan mind to mysticism 
which furmshed the f oimdation for the monkish 
world-fleemg view of life, the distmguishing 
feature of the early Middle ages. Mysticism 
satisfied emotional cravmgs which found no 
satisfaction m the cold, austere and arid abs- 
tractions of Buddhism An intense , ecstatic 
fieehng, dehberately induced, often became an 
•object m itself. In their mysteries, if they did 
not teach a higher morality they raised the wor- 
shipper above the level of old conventional con- 
formity and satisfied m some way his longmg 
for commumon with the Supreme Bemg and 
assurance of life beyond 
Mysticism devoted to a life of contemplation 
and devout communion, appeared when rehgion 
began to harden mto formulae and ceremomal. 
It constituted a reaction of spirit agamst letter, 
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and like monasticism arose as a rciolt against 
nee and corruption and growing secularisation 
of religious institutions, and prunardi to satis- 
fy tlie rmmediate demand for religious exiicri- 
ence TLe mi’sticism of tlic period taiiglit a 
belief m the tbiee asiicets of the soul, Phisio 
logical. Psychological and Spiritual, and that 
the highest could he obtained only bj yyitlidnyyal 
from the world of aebnty and sensation to tliat 
of pure thought or pure e'cistcnee The disci 
jilme consisted in the gradual purification of 
body and mind by divesting the mind of all 
sense impressions of the outside world and fill- 
ing it with thoughts of spiritual life Dialectics 
and logical gymnastics caiiic to be used to 
strengthen the mind for iiivstic contcinplation 
and in the later Middle ages, scliolnsticisni uiiiie 
to reiliice to rational form the prevailing mysti- 
cism and to drnyy out static coiitemplation into 
djnmnue reasoning, and offer a rational jiistili- 
latioii of tniths reycalcd in the mystic state of 
ei-'tns} 

Prom the early ceiitiirics of the christinn era 
nivstieisni and scliolastieism cTi-exisIcil in the 
loinitry for the teiideiuy iiiiong nioiiks and 
niyslies nas to tiini to nneient authorities and 
to n ai h truth bv their study, interjiix tat ion and 
rceoneilialion (Satiiaittiii/ii) of rival tixfs Tin 
iiathod that « as adopted b\ all religious dis 
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putants and theorists was scholastic It con- 
sisted in citing all known authorities on both 
sides of a given problem, then draw an ortho- 
dox conclusion and then by a variety of distinc- 
tions and devices to show how each authority 
could he reconciled with its conclusion It 
assured that all truth was to be found in autho- 
rities and that when properly interpreted, they 
were m agreement Though this led to mere 
abstractions, indulgence m over-subtle distinc- 
tions and verbal quibbles, it was useful in 
making the confused mass of traditional and 
irrational doctrines, systematic and rational 
and scientific, and bring a tremendous mtellec- 
tual activity to bear on monastic and episcopal 
institutions and on the higher life of society. 
This tended to xDroduce subtle and acute minds 
blazmg their way through the tangle of difficult 
texts. The result was that every prejudice was 
changed to hght, every confusion imravelled, 
every error convicted, and the shame of ignor- 
ance mtensified, and love of truth kindled into 
a passion 

The employment of dialectics in disputations 

Agrahaxas discussions had the most 

wholesome effect on thought in so 
far as it tended to turn the attention of the 
pupils from ritualism and devotion to logic and 
speculation. It corrected the narrow sectaria- 
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nism and bigotry incidental to such institutions 
as Matlias and temples. The various education- 
al agencies attempted to keep alive the inte- 
rest of the people in the several branches of 
secular and rcbgious knowledge by considering 
religious, traditional and inherited cidturos 
The Agraliara consisting of learned brahmins 
was one of tins type which attracted largo bodies 
of students into its academic atmosphere It 
was usuallv situated at some distance from the 
cities far awav from the restlessness and agita- 
tion of the world, in villages whore the unohstm 
sive mfluenecs of earth and sky combined with 
green foliage, water, fields, the songs of birds and 
fresh brccFO of bcaien, would pass imperccpti- 
blj and unsought into the soul, or sweep gra- 
dual gospels 111 Though the nucleus of a siiiall 
school «omctinics eviiaiidcd itself into that of an 
Agralinru, the majority of them were imarmbh 
state foundations gncii ns gifts bv the roinl 
donors or goicriiors for the acquisition of merit 
and for the iiromotioii of learning and ednen 
tion The land that was endowed was dinded 
among the bmlimin families and the rest was 
constituted ns an cmlowincnt for mnintnining 
tlie different dcpnrtnients of stndi and condnet 
ing rdigions sen ice in the teiniile attached to 
the \gmhnra The grants of land ganlens and 
monev made subsequent to the foundation of 
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the Agraliaras were consolidated with the origi- 
nal fond which enabled the authorities, with the 
interest accruing from the augmented funds, to 
expand courses of study, build rest houses, esta- 
blishments for mamtaining poor students, 
housmg pilgrims and wandering scholars. The 
income bemg thus assured, the brahmins were 
naturally devoted, or dedicated to study and 
impartmg of instruction thus makmg the Agra^ 
liara a centre of learmng and a umversity. 
Sometimes Matlias were founded m the Agra- 
liaras of other denominations with heavy en- 
dowments enjoying immumty from taxation 
and official jurisdiction.^ 

The endowments came probably under the 
direct authority of the brahmins who form- 
ed a corporate body, and controlled theproiier- 
ties and admimstered the affairs of the Agra- 
liara ^ The assembly of the brahmins exercised 
civil and mumcipal duties as well as that of or- 
gamsing celebration of plays, entertainments of 
visitors and scholars, and arrangements of dis- 
putations, exposition and mterpretation of new 
and conflictmg doctrmes by the learned Samta- 
tion, construction and repairmg of roads, organi- 
sation and distribution of charities were other 
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types of work which devolved on the shoulders 
of the Maliajanas They, m consonance with 
the practice of the age trained themsehes in 
mditary exercises and constituted themselves as 
leaders m battle whenever thoir Agraharas were 
threatened by invasion' or raids by the aborigi- 
nal tribes The Mahajanas were jierfect in 
I ama Ntyama, Bhajana, Dharana, Japa 
Mnttana, Svadligaga and Samndin and proficient 
m Rig Yagus Sama and Atharva Yedas, the 
Vedangas the eighteen pnranas and Smritis, in 
music, (halcctic, Kamasastras, Natola<! and 
AJankams (rhetoric) They were acquainted 
with languages of Karnataka, Lata, Dramila 
and otlier countries and all their written elm 
racters (tipi) ’ They delighted in offering 
food, medicine and asvlum to those who sought 
tlieir protection ' They jicrformcd piinctili 
oush the duties assigned to them hi law, of 
whicli rcccn ing of gifts and officiating ns priests 
were the pnmarr ones 
A \n\id dcscrijition of the wlncational life in 
an Agrahnrn is giien in one of the insiniitions 
of the twelftli centun “In some streets uere 
Iiralniiins rending the Vedas, snstras and si\ 
sistinis of tnrj a, in some were mnntnpss in 

' r„ e VII Rv. 'SI3 
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tended as tlieatres for new shows ; in some tem- 
ples were groups of brahmins either reading the 
Veda or all at once listemng to some higher 
science, or unceasingly carrying on discussions 
m logic or joyously reciting pur anas or settling 
the meamng of all manner of SmriU, drama and 
poetry To studying, teachmg, listening to 
good precepts and the rule of their faith were 
the brahmins devoted.” 

Unlike the Agraliaras, the Brahmapuris were 
simply settlements of brahmins in cities and 
towns devoted to dissemination of learmng. It 
was not a corporate body enjoymg rights and 
privileges and possessmg property like the 
Agraliaras, though the Brahmins had Yrittis 
for their mamtenance. Talkad and Manyapura 
had Brahmapuris which were increased in num- 
ber m later times under the patronage of the 
Hoysalas. 

The Mathas that were in existence for a long 
time were residential colleges housmg monks, 
ascetics and students who were not only provided 
with instruction but food and clothmg free of 
charge The poor, infirm and the destitute 
found 'free boardmg and lodgmg in the Matha, 
whether founded by kings, chieftains or by 
Uurus of great education and scholarship The 
Mathas were pioneers in education. The scho- 
lastic attainments of the iireceptors were prodi- 
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gioiis in SO far as the inscriptions record their 
liroficiency in Jainism, Buddhism, Tarha, 
Kavya, Vyakarana, Nataka, Bharathasastra 
and other sciences. The Acharyas of Mnleyur 
■were spoken of ns uprooters of Mimamsakas, 
Tathayhatas and Sankhyas 
The last two centuries of Gnnga rule were 
snT» days of passionate emotion and 

iiauiM highlj strung enthusiasm Kover 

had the souls of men been so decplv stirred by 
the ideas of raismg the whole existence of man- 
kind to a higher level It was a case of regono- 
rnting the whole people, apparently doomed be- 
yond redemption by the spread of the nihilistic 
doctrines of Buddlnsm, by rcgulntmg it from 
within from the inmost depths of its nature. 
Sankara earned on bis relentless cnisndes 
against them and foimdcd lintlins in Sringori, 
Kiimbhnkonnm, and other centres The Alwnrs, 
Nnyanmnrs, and other thcisls found the wai of 
devotion ns the liest and tlie oiilj means of ex- 
pressing the deep seated religions instincts of 
the masses than resort to the dr} agnostic philo- 
Bophi of Buddhism, or the and metniih}sies of 
Tlindnism, too cold and niLstcre to sntisfi the 
passionate and eiiiotionnl nature of the iicoplc 
AH the activities that bad licen calleil info life 
b\ the age tliat was jinssing awn}, were seired, 
coiieentrateil and steadied to a definite aim In 
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the spirit of religion. Life as a result gained 
in moral grandeur, in the sense of the dignity of 
manhood, m orderliness and equable force. 
Mathas and monasteries arose in all parts of 
the country with a view to iDropagate the new 
impulse, and became gradually great centres of 
learmng, of which the Kalamukha Mathas were 
IDrominent 

The Kalamukha priests who were attached to 
the Mathas and monasteries were great educa- 
tiomsts They were probably followers of the 
Bliakti cult as they observed exercises such as 
lymg upon sand, muttering holy words, devo- 
tional perambulations, dancmg and smgmg and 
thus worked themselves to a state of psychical 
exaltation and religious ecstacy ^ They are des- 
cribed in one of the mscriptions as ‘‘Sisliya 
Ghataka Varshakala mukhar/’ indicating 
thereby that they were m great demand by the 
student body. Their names usually ended in 
Basi, Sakti and Abharana. There were both 
married men and brahmacharins iiossessmg the 
eight attributes of Yoga, Tama, ISTiyama and. 
Dharana, etc The celebate priests were held in 
greater esteem than their married brothers. 
They were not only the heads of Mathas and the 
monasteries in Mysore but also of the residen- 


1 Sarvadarshanasangralia, Tr Cowell and Gongh, P 105 6 
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■tinl colleges tbnt Tverc associntcd Tvitli tliem Br 
the force of their dvnninic personnhty nnd great 
Echolarslup m the Vedas, Vedangns, Kavja, 
nataha, Bharata sastra, and other sciences, thej 
attracted students of different ages and degrees 
of cidture from all parts of the coiintnr During 
Hoysala sovereignty when their influence was 
considerable they were stvlcd ns " liajagitni ” 
As jiontiffs of Kcdaresvam Panehalingesvam, 
nnd Nandikcsvara nnd Kusiuncsvnm nnd other 
temples, they were the recipients of great 
patronage of governors nnd kings The Rash 
trakutn king Govinda III in 807 A D made a 
grant to Isvnrn Dasa, a disciple of Knlnsakti 
and head of the matha ui the temple of Nandi 
\ctm Sivncliarja, disciple of Snkari Bhnttn 
rnkn “a moon in the fimiamcnt of pure Samsin” 
received for the renovation of Siia temple at 
Ahir in \irgundn Vtihai/n a Biimlnr grant with 
oveinption from all imposts from Vijainditin 
Ranniakranin Though the Knlanniklm maflins 
were pre-enunentiv religions institutioiLs from 
till coinproheiLsnc scheme of studies ntcepteil 
nnd taught In them the distinction wlinli some 
jinests tlnimed in grammar nnd litcmturt one 
enn see thnf sct-iilnr lenming also wns iinpnrfcd 
In tlieni The iiirrnulum of studies included 
nmoiig others gmmmnr, Dnrshnnns Dakiiln 
Slddantn, Togn and Dlmrmasastms purnnns. 
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IDoems, comedies, polity, logic, music and iiamt- 


mg 

Tlie metliod of teachmg in these universities 
was oral. It was meant to direct 


Metliod. of 
Teadiiiig 


the disciples to mental activity 


rather than to instruct them 


m dogma Education that was imparted in 
them was not merely one of development of 
mtellectual skill but a growth in self-conscious- 
ness, m the power of right judgment and cha- 
racter deiDendmg upon an mtimate knowledge 
of the ]phenomenon of life and nature and capa- 
ble of bemg develojped by use and extended by 
experience Jaimsm, the dominant religion of 
the country like Buddhism emphasised the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of mstruction. 


Illustrations by allegories, parables and stories- 
were pressed into service m vivifymg know- 
ledge Stress was laid on example rather than 
on prece^Dt, thus making it imperative for stu- 
dents to transmute their learmng to action. 
The most potent factor m the system more 
potent than even the corporate influence of the 
commumty was the personality of the Gmui who 
touched the deeper sprmgs of the student-being 
by personal examxile, resting uxion a clear 
ideal and easy method of apiiroach, which the 
disciple could follow, by sympathy, moral m- 
sight, sense of ;)ustice, candour of heart, self 
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diseiplme, consistency of conduct, and a revcr- 
ential attitude of mind The staging of plays, 
amusements and rccrcabons wkicli tlie Idaba- 
janas orgamscd for tlie benefit of the student 
body, ns ivcll ns tbe benlthy open air life, tbe 
pleasurable sensation of growth, all formed a 
solid foundation to the joys of existence The 
student’s career was not merely a pts alter hut a 
vocation, a life work m the highest sense The 
Agrahara or GliatiKa was not merely an nendem} 
where students gathered for study, hut a temple 
where tlie transcendental duties of the indm 
dual to his follow citizens and to the state were 
oiTcred Such great mcibroinl universities grn- 
dunllj fell mto desuetude and were rendered 
powerless by loss of income, moral inertness, bj 
tlieir antagonism to tlie dec]) religious comic 
tioiis of the people, and blind hostility to tlie 
lieu intellectual movements tlmt later stirred 
the countrj 

From very carlj times, Sanskrit and prakrit 
ut«r«tnrt languages were extcnsnelj culti- 
^atcd Tlie preialeiice of Brah 
maiiiuil religion from about tlie bcgimiiiig of 
the first ceiitun A D , bears tcstimoiij to tlie 
currciici of secular and brahmanical literature 
111 Oaiigaindi Along with Iiteran actiiilics in 
sansknt, iirnknt also seems to hare lictii ex 
tcnsiwU useil in the conntr} ns can be glcaneil 
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from the Asokan inscription, and the coins in 
prakrit of the Satavahana and Kadamha kings. 
The MalavaHi stone inscription, and Sivaskanda 
Varman’s grant to brahmins are additional tes- 
timony, bearing out the same fact. From the 
beginning of the first century practically till the 
close of the eleventh century Prakrit was gene- 
rally adapted by both the Jains and Brahmins 
for literary purposes, as can be seen from the 
treatise on Jam cosmography, referred to m the 
Lokavibhaga, Anuprekslia by Kundakunda 
Acharya and several prakrit works by Tumbu- 
lur Acharya and others Partly sectarian 
motives and partly a zeal to spread culture and 
thought might have mduced the Jains to use 
prakrit and the vernaculars predominantly m 
instruction for promotmg them religious tenets. 

The Jam Acharyas, as can be mf erred from 
the mscriptions and extant works, were also the 
greatest cultivators of Sanskrit. Samanta- 
bhadra and Pu^yapada wrote several Sanskrit 
works which were well known and commented 
upon by Kannada writers of a later iieriod. 
Sabdavatara, a Sanskrit grammar also known 
as Anekaseslia Vyakarmia, Sarvartlmsiddi, a 
philosophical work, Jainabliiseka, a treatise 
on poetics and prosody and Samadliisataka 
were some of the works which are attributed to 
^^jya-pada. Though the Sanskrit version of the 
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Eamayana and the Mahabhamta were current 
m the tune of Sladhava Vanna as testified to bv 
a copper plate inscription of the 4tli ccutiiiT 
AJD one Eavisena Acharya who, probabh , flou- 
rished in the 7th centurv A.D wrote Padraa 
Chante or Maharamayana, comprehensive of 
all the current versions of the story of Eaiua 
During the seventh and the eighth centuries 
due to the persecution of the Jains in the South, 
a large number of Jams came and sottlcil in 
Qangavadi, and there was an indirect stimulus 
for the development of Jama literature, and 
thought imdcr Gnuga iiatronage It was during 
tills period, on the strength of the Jam popula- 
tion and the patronage given bj the Easlitra 
kuta and Qaiiga kings, the Jam Aclinrvns made 
peregrinations to Kanehi, and other Bud 
dliistic and Saim centres, and there cliallcngcd 
the cxiionciits of its rival doctrines to dis)iutn- 
tion A i-ivification of Tama thought was at 
tempted bj seiernl Acharins in the iiTiting of 
eoninientnnes or siilras on old Jama works 
Akalnnka, the eclebmted Taiim philosopher who 
(■oiiqucrcil the Buddhists at Knnclii iirote Antu 
fnl It a tommintari on Samaiitnbhndm s A/itn 
Works ns Ottara I’limnii hi Gunn 
bhndrn, hiili/iiiui Afirii/d, work on medniiii hi 
Ifgnditin and seiernl others on diffi rent bniii 
riles of hiimnii kiiottlcdgi wen written b\ tin 
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Jains. Some of the Granga kings like the Jam 
Acharyas are mentioned in inscriptions as emi- 
nent in wisdom and scholarship m religions and 
secular literature. Madhava II was a touch 
stone for testing the learned and the poets, good 
in ISTitisastra and author of a Vritti on Dattaka- 
sutra or Aphorisms of Dattaka, who probably, 
lived m the 1st century A D prior to Vatsayana. 
Durvimta, one of the greatest kings of the 7th 
<!entury wrote a commentary on Pamm and on 
the 15th Sarga of Kiratar;]uneya of Bharavi 
Of the several Dravidian languages, Kan- 
TKaimada uada, language of Karnataka, 
poets ppg Tamil IS of great antiquity. 

From the mscriptions and references in the 
works of poets of the 9th and 10th centuries to 
Malekannada and the beautiful style m which 
the mscriptions of the time of Sriimrusha and 
others are engraved on stone, or copper plates, 
it is obvious that Purvada Ralehannada or pri- 
mitive old Kannada, jirobably the language of 
Banavasi, was widely cultivated xirior to the 
period of the great poets The period of the 
Purvada Halekannada might have ter min ated 
about the end of the 7th century, while Hale- 
kannada began about the 8th century and was 
extended nearly as long as the 14th century. 
Samantabhadra, Kaviparamesti, and Pujya- 

pada or Devanandi are mentioned by Pampa 
18 
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and other poets as the most distingnished of the 
early Kannada authors Samautabhadra was 
the author of Bhaslia'Uanjari, Clnntamam Ttj)- 
punm and several other works Srisardha 
Deva, also called Tumbidur Acliarja, was the 
author of Chndamam, and this has been praised 
as one of the greatest works iii the Kaiimda 
language by Bhatta Kalauka in his Karnataka 
Sabdnnuiliasanam He was also the author of 
works on Sahdagama, 1 tthlyagama, and Parii- 
viagama, as well as on poctrv, drama, rhetoric 
and the fine arts A work like Chxtdamnm which 
had the eulogistic tcstimoiij of the great poet 
Daiidin who flourishcil at the close of the 
7th centurv, could uot linic Iiccn produced had 
there not alroadi pre-c\isted a considerable 
literature iii Kaiiiindn and a vide Bjiread ciilti- 
aatioii of tbc laiigungc ' Tbc great Bashtra 
kilt i king, Aniogliai arslia or Kri])atuiign who 
niled lictwccii 814 to 8G7 A D mentions in his 
hnitrajaniarga the iiniiics of great ])Octs ns 
Vimnln Udnvn, Nngnrjiiiia, Tninbhnndii, Diir 
Miiita and others who acquired great fniiie in 
the vorld of rhj-thinic jirosc Of the old jmets 
(Piinadn haiigxd) who wrote iiocias in Kiin 
nadii Snnjnin Kaiisinm, Pnnditn Clinndrn, 
Tjoknpnla were reiimrknbU for their great excel 
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lence in style and comi^rehensiveness of tlie sub- 
ject of iDoetry. 

Between tlie ninth and the tenth centuries, the 
moral conceptions of the time, the exaltation of 
the sense of human brotherhood, and longing 
after a higher and a nobler standard of hf e and 
action, hatred of oiijiression, and a desme to 
inculcate the doctrine of AJnmsa and Syadvada 
and love for one’s own language, culture and 
thought were expressed by a crowd of writers 
with such fire and eloquence as to carry them to 
the heart of the iieoxile. The centre of lite- 
rary activity was Gangavadi and Kisuvolal 
Kopana, Puligere and Omkunda, and the langu- 
age attracted the special attention of the scho- 
lars to its systematic study and culture Sev- 
eral poets and scholars strove in the true spuut 
of scholarshi]! to outvie one another m embel- 
lishing their native language and purgmg it 
from the admixture of foreign elements. A 
knowledge of Sakkadam, considered to be a 
tadhliava formed from the word Samskrita was 
deemed to be the necessary mark of a scholar, 
though the best poets always used it apart from 
the local vernacular. Prom statements of Paga- 
varma and other great poets it is obvious that 
Kannada was not dependant for purposes of 
composition on Sanskrit, for the standard poets 
always ridiculed ‘‘the mongrel productions of 
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those who could not write in Knnnada without 
a resort to Sanskrit, condemning the practice, 
as the mark of an imperfect education, and 
advocatmg purism in the separate use of tlic 
two languages.”* 

The use of classical sanskiit words in their 
unaltered form whenever desircil, and the tad 
hliava to suit the language of the people, strict 
adherence to the use of tense and cases and the 
rule of bjuitax, pleasmg enphome junction of 
letters, and intermixing poetry wuth passages 
in prose conmioidj known ns Champa yrcrc 
some of tile characteristics of the literature of 
the period Seieral tjiics of Knnnada ns 01a- 
gaanada, Bclagaunada, Adiehaknnaadu, proha 
hl\, dernatucs from snnsknt seem to have pre- 
\ ailed in tlie Oaiign country along with other 
local dialects ’ 

The greatest poets of this jicriod Nngainnun 
Pnrapn, Poiiiin, Asnga, Chniindnmyn, Rnnun, 
and others were all imarinhlj Ubhagalhadia 
( hal raiartiai witli an exiicrt knowledge of 

1 I'll 

K U^ukha lataam Tafi^IrbMaiD nlam ottom 

>tal«-<an p'J «Bt Ifp pf 

^^ali cm icaln karllr badharsB oil 

~Nic«TBnn* t rw qootM by Kr«raJ». 
SOae^Duda livlocaBBalj 
T 1b liTB b ha {raatuilam a kkajamtm 

rasu la LaU> tfasM la 
h*.<jJ<il»ak ta kaouilak HfjaL 

— j n. A a xxiL r sic 
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Sanskrit, prakrit and the local languages. The 
earhest poet of this period was probably Guna- 
varma, the author of Harivamsa, and other 
works, and a contem23orary of the Ganga king 
Yeriappa who ruled between 886-913 A D. 
Asaga named by Ponna and Kesiraja was pro- 
bably the author of Vardhamanasvami Kavya} 
Among the galaxy of great poets of the period, 
Pampa, variously known as Kavitagunarnava, 
Guruhampa, Puranakavi, Sujanottamsa, Ham- 
saraja, stands iire-eminent Pampa was born 
in 902 A D and was descended from a brahmin 
from the Yengi country. Abhiramadevaraya, 
his father was a resident of Vikramapura, one 
of the Agraharas in Yengi, and from conviction 
became a Jama Pamela’s jiatron was Ari- 
kesari, a jirmce of the Chaliikya family ruling 
over one and one-fourth lakh country called 
Jola With the pious determination to essay 
for the good of the world, Pampa, the devout 
Jama, accomiplished in an mcredihly short time 
of three months and six months, the remark- 
able feat of completing Adipurana and Vikra- 
marjunavijaya or Pampa Bharata. Laghu- 
pttrana, Parsvamitliapurana and Paramarga 
are some of the other works that are attributed 
to him. 
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Honim, Pomnga, SnnfaTnrma, Snvnna nncl 
by such other names Ponnn is referred to in 
literature, and be was Panipa’s great eoutem- 
])orar\, and was the author of Santipumua 
which he himself styles las Piiranaclmdamam 
For his superiority over all other poets, in eom 
mnnd of both Kannada and Sakhada, in the 
AJ Knradarajya or the realm of letters, he 
received the title of TJbhaya Kaitchalravarlt, 
from the Rashtrakuta king Krishna who was 
also known as Nirupaua and Akalavarsha 
Cliaundamya tlie patron of Raniia was the 
author of ChatmdaTayaptiram 
Of the poets of the latter half of the 10th con 
tury, Ramin mentioned ns Kavirnhui, Ablnnnia 
Kavichakrnvnrti and by other appellations lias 
been considered to be the greatest of the Kan 
iindn poets Ho was of the Ynlcgiira hida that 
of the bangle sellers and was bom in 940 A D 
111 Jliidninlnlu, a nllnge of the Tambhiikhniidi 
70 in the Boligerc 600 TIis inothir was Alia 
labbe Ills father was Jnnninllnbliondm 
Ajitasonacliarja nns Ins gum and his lord was 
riiaiindamia lie was the author of Ondlin 
ytiddn and Ajilpuram, and the lattir ho stiles 
ns Pitratiitlilnl a compnmblo with Adipurann 
and Santipiimna of Pninpa and Ponnn Ondn 
inddlia and Ajitnpiimna non jirohahli written 
Istwcfii 9Sn and 993 AD An emi>oror in tlic 
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empire of poetry, lie was honoured by Tada II 
as well as by Samantas and Mandalikas He 
received a Madcmavatara, a parasol, Chowri, 
elephant and a Bhattagave and the title of 
Kavichakravarti from the emperor. He was 
well versed m both grammars Jinendra and 
iSabdamcsasana. He says that Pampa, author 
of Adiimrana, and Ponna, author of Santi- 
purana, and himself constituted the three 
jewels that illummated the Jama rehgion. 
While iiraismg Atimabbe, his patroness, as a 
Danacliintamani in a number of verses, he mci- 
dentaUy refers to Butuga, Marasimha, Sankara- 
ganda, probably of the Challaketana family 
and feudatory of Amoghavarsha, and Chaun- 
daraya, as being justly honoured for their great 
liber ahty and iiatronage they extended to men 
of letters A Kesidandanayaka, known as 
Brahma, apiiarantly a great hterary character 
is also refered to by him as havmg revised his 
poem ^ 

Nemichandra, author of Kaviraja Kunjara, 
and Lilavati, a Sringara Kavya, with jpoetry of 
a high order was the great contemxDorary of 
Banna and also the tutor of Taila.^ Naga- 
varma the author of Chudamam hved during 
the reign of Bakkasa Ganga and was patromsed 

1 Indian Antiquary XI 41 
2J E A S XV P 305 
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1)% Cbaundaraya.' His guru Tvns Ajitnscna- 
deva likewise the guru of the poet Banna All 
the iKiets who belonged to the eloso of the tenth 
ccntiirv were remarkable for their scholarsbii), 
knowledge of languages and sublumb of senti- 
ment In the works partieiilarly of Pampi 
and Banna are noticeable a certain tragic gran- 
deur, classic seicrity, facilitv and grace of ex- 
pression, delicaci of phrase, sjnmietn , rcgiila- 
larity in arrangement of sentences and range 
o\cr everv quality of poetic excellence 
From what is mentioned in KaMrayamarga 
Tht PMpie, statements of Pniiiim' 

that his works were read by all 
classes, ouc is tempted to infer that the people 
of Qaiigaiadi referreil to by cicn tlie Tain 
Aclianas as blinii/ajnmin were passioiiateh 
fond of leariiiiig well instructed and paid res 
pect to moral and intellectual eminence' The 


1 KarutakA Kar^aralokana P 3 filltlon 

3 Ibadan ariJa nthllralam nodi 
dttdtui aril arajilara ar^wr o nalararpal 


Kufila ar allad nattaai 

KItb TakLat ma mncar 

kfarlj alk arl ar >l rkamar m*ilH"alam 

\p4 at ih r-^t r tK»t I iH In a If a u l m^] t 

t y 1 In ot. rllr It kI- a Vm I r r i t tlh af 
iLrj r f I rr aiT rip«l aVill I »n X cucim f i-fFetrj with b! 
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education and enlightenment of the masses, were 
accomidished by various cultimal agencies, as 
recitations of ballads scenic representations of 
the epics and Pnrauas, x^eriodic lectures, and 
special festivities and KaiJias which inculcated 
high ethical and iihilosophic ideals. G-reat 
educational work also was done b}"' Sadhus who 
recogmsed no political barriers nor any distinc- 
tions of race They were deeply versed in 
antique wisdom and possessed the culture ac- 
cumulated bv constant travel, and were content 
to live a life of poverty, in spite of sometimes 
belongmg to wealth}^ families The peoiile were 
courteous, pleasant of siieech, truthful, just, 
tolerant, generous, and hospitable, and great 
votaries of love and wealth 

The majority of the iiopulation being agri- 
^ cultural, lived, assembled in vil- 

lagcs, with the one all absorbing 
occupation of going to the field for labour and 
returmng with cattle home at mght It is pro- 
bable that villages varied very much in different 
parts of the country, some open, and others 


giving themselves up to its study Not onlj students but otheis 
are skilful in then speech, and know how to teach both wis- 
dom to young children and woids to the deaf To compose at 
wiU m Sanskrit or Piakrit may be done and in conformity with 
the old canons which is the aim and mark of the able 

— Nripatunga Kavirajamarga 
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fairly ivell fortified mth walls and defences to 
restrict the aggressions of hostile enemies, of 
the midmght marauders who came to steal 
cattle. Each village had its annual fairs and 
festivals, and temples and houses for lodgmg 
strangers, pdgnms or religious mendicants. The 
condition of the country jieople, could not have 
been prosperous as they had to contribute by 
waj of taxes and perquisites a large part of 
their income to the royal treasury, government 
officers or local religious institutions The 
touTis too were walled and rendered imprcgiia 
hie by moats, bastions and other devices llaiiy 
of them teemed with a large population, the 
iiLMiciirity of life and property making the 
grovrtli of such fortified towns under the strong 
jirotccting hand of a goicnior, or a king impe- 
rati\p Tlie guilds were important organs of 
the miiracipal goicmmcnt of the towns The 
most iHiwerfiil of these guild orgauisation was 
that of the Vira Paiiclialas coiisLstiiig of gold 
Miiiths, coiners, blaeksuiitlis, carjieiitcrs and 
masons 

Tlicse guilds had nniiiorons hmnehes in the 
tonntn which followcil the rules rcgiilntioiis 
coiuinniig wages and siucission to projicrti, 
ditimiimd In the iciitml IkmIj in the caintnl 
Till! too liki the oiliiirii |H>ttirs and tailors 
who coiLstitntcd thcm.sclM's into Hcpamtc 
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guilds for industrial pur^DOses and observed 
Samaya Dbarma (caste piety), paid jirofes- 
sional taxes The numerous trading guilds or 
commumties that are spoken of m mscriptions, 
bear witness to the ricb trade of the country, its 
important exports and imports, the easy means 
of commumcation, and various modes of trans- 
port that were available during the period. 
Ga/varas, settis, virabanagigas, mmiigars, 
nanadesis and Desaharas^ were some of the com- 
mumty of merchants, who like industrial classes 
were organised into guilds. Strongly entrench- 
ed behind the ramparts of communal or guild 
rights and privileges {virabanag%ga Dharma) 
they were able to help each other against diffi- 
culties and robbery and impose heavy penalties 
on offenders for transgressions of guild regu- 
lations ^ These guilds were bankers also, deal- 
ing with loans and deposits. Merchants who 
wandered from country to country m caravans 
usmg buffaloes or carts and pack animals, dealt 
largely m such articles as musk, saffron, mus- 
tard, turmeric, cotton, cloth, sandlewood, areca- 
nuts, forest iiroduce, beryl, ghee, spices, horses, 
salt and precious stones Though their jour- 
ney was sometimes hazardous, subject to grave 
dangers of confiscation and molestation from 


IE C XI Hk, E C Vn h 91 
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robbers and mid forest tnbes, the mam roads 
called Ilcddan and cart tracks and small roads 
tributary to the main ones, were well iiresencd 
and zealously protected b) local authorities 
Weights and measures were systematised, but 
wire not imiform tbrougliout the country 
There wore well established commercial laws 
and practices and from Krayapramana Patnit 
or contracts effected between indindual or 
groups often in the presence of village assem- 
blies, one can infer that a icm liigli standard of 
conmicrcial momlitj was maintained 

Tainism bv insisting on the practice of iim- 
Food and 1 ersal nrtucs as lioncst> , tnitlif ul 
ness, justice and toleration, self 
rcstmiiit and saiictitj of animal life, had com 
pliteh tmisfonncd the outlook of the people 
towards animate and inanimate creation and to 
a diiiuneiation of bloodi sacriflLCS and rituals 
The religion also made people icn abstemious 
III habits and food Though few nisi riptions 
speak of the nature of the food that was taken 
b\ the |)coplc It was probahli both in eoiiiitn 
and town iiiih aientsi lire id with Ixiiled \egc 
tables (larilled biittiror nil and H|>i(es The 
iiifi nor iTistcs ati im at along with legitabhs 
and sjun-s llriinki mu -s was loiitiiud In thim 
b I iiis( it was a mnttir of iinliiril propinsiti 
with till 111 Till poor and till riilinliki chiwisl 
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betel with the hard mit of areca mixed with a 
sort of lime made from sliells and with various 
spices, according to one's means. Some of the 
sweet-meats as hohge, laddu, sceliaraiie, unde, 
seem to have been popular among the peoiile, as 
borne out b}^ Parsva Pandita in his Parsva- 
natha Purana.’ A class of brahmins are describ- 
ed as well versed in the science of sacrifices 
(Yagna VtdJuja), devoted to the study of sJia- 
dangas and xierformance of the six duties and 
as incessant drinkers of the Soma juice {avich- 
china Soma pitabh.yam) Witli the decline of! 
fJaimsm in the country and tlie establishment of 
Hoysala sovereignty with Vaishnavite iiersua- 
sion and the revival of rituals and sacrifices, 
animal food seems to have been revived and in- 
dulged in by the kings and the nobility too. 
Omons, countryfowls, pigs, and the flesh of 
bears, eleiihants, pigeons, horses, dogs, and ani- 
mals used in sacrifices were forbidden in eatmg. 
Oulinary experts {Mamsapahavisliarada) who 
could prepare varieties of flesh were employed 
in the palace ^ 

The princes and the nobility lavished their 
hospitality on entertainments and harmless 
amusements. The Inng often held durbars, 

^ R Narasimhachar Kavicliante Vol I , P 327 

2 MAE. 1912 P 66 ^ 

3 Abhilashitaita Clrmtainani, 136-7 
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and mvitod people of all classes to 
mrat* or witness Ins pomp and pageantr} 
th« Kint would scat Inmself on tbe 

throne m the durbar hall, filled with men 
enveloped with cotton fabrics, ornaments, 
garlands and scents, and attended withifly whisk 
hearers From the sculptural representations 
in temples, and references in contemporary 
chronicles, it is clear that the ladies of the harem 
appeared without veil m the open durbar, and 
sat m the rear of the throne The priest, amat- 
yns, maiitng, princes, and snchivas who came 
with siutablc dress and ornaments were assign 
cd a place of distmction Samautas, mandala 
adhipitis, lords of eoimtrics, heroes and fciida- 
toncs occupied the right and left side in front 
of the king, while officers of districts and of ill 
Ingcs, Dharmadikarins and officers in cliargc of 
niarkct rates, weights, and measures, jiassporfs, 
roads infantry, body guard, elephants, lior-cs 
and chariots of education, innsical iiistmincnts 
of mines, of liquor also ndomal the diirhnr 
decked mtli all the magnificent trappings suit 
cd to their respect nc positions in the offii lal 
hierarchy Tlicrc Mere the Io\nl sonants Imld- 
iiig \ns<-s of liotil leaies and nuts, nr holding 
dnwn swonls alert and rnptli attontuc Potts, 
singcn! hemliLs, dancers, conicrsatioimlists 
nnl niiiallns notnl for tlicir hraicn, and men of 
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sanctity, lliattas, soothsayers, were others who 
attended upon the king and received his hospi- 
tahty.^ On such great and auspicious occa- 
sions the nobility appeared dressed m cotton 
coats with long arms, jewelled head dresses with 
golden ornaments and Karnavatamsa or ear- 
rings Normally men wore a waist cloth and a 
dhoti, and left their breasts unprotected. Com- 
plete clothmg with head-dress was insisted upon 
in durbars and royal occasions Men wore their 
ham tied up to a knot behind 

The king observed the Tulahhara ceremony 
and weighed himself against precious metals, 
during the celebration of his birthday ^ 
Hiranyagarhlia and Tulapuraslia gifts were 
made to brahmins on such august occasions.^ 
Decorations and titles were conferred on pro- 
mment pubhcmen, on generals with great mili- 
tary distmctions, the most dignified of which 
was the Patta or the golden band to be worn on 
the forehead^ Another high distinction that 
was bestowed upon celebrated generals and ofS.- 
cials was the Gfandd-P endcLTa an anklet worn on 
the right leg.® Valuable presents as elephants 


1 Abilasliitarta Ohintamam n Sarga Slokas, 1216-80 
2E C V Ak 102 
3 E .0 V Ak 108 

4E 0 Vm Sa 80 AAB 1919, P 63-68 
6 E C V B1 112 
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chariots, and endowments of land were made 
along with decorations ns a mark of ro\nl 
favour ‘ Todar and Pcnde jewelled anklets 
embossed with medallions and worn on the left 
log, were bestowed on Oarudas who wore them 
as a pledge of unflinching loyaltv and devotion, 
together with the determination to die witli the 
master and not survive him Phjsieians celc 
brntod for their knowledge of mcdiciiio 
{Nntana VatdijaKalay scholars lennied in 
writing several languages, and writing with 
both hands, and for iierfomnng a hundred 
avadlianaK (mnemonic feats),’ nsiihnvis, Siit- 
aindlinni’i iiocts who coinposeil extempore and 
in short time, Salnkt Achaiyas, exjierts in 
sticliomancj in answering questions bv putting 
a stick into a palm leaf book at random and 
finding a suitable passage,’ were also the rcci- 
jnciits of gifts of land and honour from the 
king 

The king iisualh had mniij wives who jicr 
■woomi. formed snti at bis deatli A niiniLr 

oils harem guanled bv hiinclibatks 
and ohlmen nmmtmned bv the Hovaala king 
Nnmsimhn inav not lie loo fragmentary an evi- 

* a \ Ak 10^ 

3 O \ Ak u 
C, MI CL W 

1 icDp« AJIpanitu HI A«nn 21 
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dence to bear out its popularity in the country 
in the early period. He had female attendants 
who guarded his inner aioartments and carried 
fly-whisks as one of the insigmas of royalty. The 
queen and women of the royal family and the 
nobility observed a certam amount of seclu- 
sion. Companions of the queen and servants 
were callable of 'writmg and arranging little 
scenes for the amusement of royalty. Women 
were held in high respect. Education was com- 
mon among women of the higher classes and 
they were taught^ arithmetic, grammar, poetry, 
prosody, and fiine arts The princesses are men- 
tioned in inscriptions as bemg great scholars 
and patronesses of poets and learned men. 
Some of the- queens brought up precocious 
children and later on, m spite of their low sta- 
tus in life married them into the royal family 
and conferred on them high mmisterial posi- 
tions^ They were also remarkable for their 
religious fervour and distribution of charity.® 
At the height of Jama religion, culture and 


llbid Viil, Asvasa, 59-60 
2 Gamtavamm Tedagaoalli baredu tonsi 
Svayambliu Vabhidana Pada Vidhya clicliandro 
Viclutya lankara galam 

Vangmayammnam, Samasta kata kalapammnam, 

— Viil Asvasa 59-60 

8E C n SB U3 
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cducnhon, rectitado and piety, liberality and 
chanty, had come to permeate all sections of 
the people, engendering in them devotion for 
tlie faith and practiee of austerities Seda and 
Vinaya were considered to be the true mark of 
sound education’ and Jainism insisted upon the 
cultivation of these virtncs. Some ivomen of 
the nobdity ivcrc renowned for tlieir learning 
in medicine,’ for mtcUigcnce and influence, and 
for the exjxisition of high ethical and philoso 
phical truths A few earned VibhHtqxttta, a 
mark of high distmcbon for eniditioii and scho- 
larship ’ We learn from inscriptions, of high 
Ij cultured and educated women who renounced 
the world witli all its joys and took shelter at 
tile sacred feet of Jinn and ncqiurcd the true 
inner nsion hlnni women cnnicd a high and 
honoiirahlc place in socictj as great education 
ists and del ot CCS of religion, and ns the most 
efficient instrunicnts for promoting the solid- 
nritv of the religious organisation and siicccos 
fill pro])ngntion of the faith among tlic iniilti 
tilde 

Fine arts as dancing, singing and iiistm 
riB* Alt*. mental music were considered to 


1 ) AfT*«Q B8 

an. C 11 1 

a r- C \ Ak 1P< Ipr M. 
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be a great accomplisliment among women of 
noble families.^ Tbe musical instruments that 
were m use then,' were the flute, samudragliosa, 
KatiJir-Miiklia Yadliitra (a kind of trumiiet), tbe 
band of five mstruments as tantri, tal^ nakara, 
hije, jlianjh and turya, veena and drum.^ 
Dancmg was accompamed by singing, drum 

and mstrumental music Profici- 

Dancing „ , 

ency m several types oi dancmg as 
Bliaratliij satvahi, kaisike, arabliate, and differ- 
ent kmds of pose and expression of feelmg was 
considered to be a mark of distinction.^ Bbu- 
cbaladevi, a perfect dancer attracted tbe long 
by her dance and won tbe kmg as well as titles 
of Patrajagudale (bead of tbe world of 
dancers) ^ Dancmg balls with stone pave- 
ments m courts and temples were constructed 
and embelbsbed by kings, and often, from dona- 
tions by tbe ricb wbo were great patrons and 


IE 0 Ng 32, MAJ{ 1932 45 
sPampa Adipurana 11 Asvasa, 9 B C V Kd 179 
IX Asvasa 15, 18, 26, 28, I A V P 35 
3 Bharati, Satvaki, EAisike, 

Tarabliatejramemba Vnttiyol raaamam San| 

Chanauva bhavavam yi| 

Stinsava bedangu bere Neetanganeya 

Bharata gamadol muTateradaneya Negaldam gaharamum 
nttrentum j[ 

4E C Vm Sh 97 
20 


^Pampa Ibid IX Asvasa 26-28. 
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promoters of music, dancing and decorative 
arts.* 

Noble damsels ivcre also taught pamtuig and 
decorafaon {AJelt/a Irama) and 
the use of brush, pure and eolour 
paints and needle.^ One of tlic fascinating 
contents of the art of painting ■wliicli bccauso 
of its emotional value bad come to bo largely 
utilised for ethical pnriioscs, was iiortraiture 
The portraits were “expressions of form, rc- 
coUcebon of appearances and delineation of 
cliaracter,” m so far they attempted tox»tabhsh 
the idenbty of individuals, partly by rendering 
their features, and jiartly by other associations 
osscnbol for their idcnbficahon— a motif whicli 
was maintained up to a very late period Chitni 
Phalalas or prepared mediums np])lied over 
slabs of terra cotta stone or pieces of wood, op 
proxuiiatcly a board, and colour boxes intli 
brush, were used for painting The vastness of 
concejibon, force of cxjircssion, perfect grace, 
and complete iiuister} of the materials of the 
jiamtcr reicaled in the Ajanta frescoes not bj 
am means an isolated iiustance of contempomrj 
liainting, tcstifi to cciituncs of artLstic deiclop- 
nant mIikIi contributed to the making of such 


1 r_ (X III Cm iroi To A t a. c. II ii mi sk 103 
OAtliU hlunha CfclnUmool, r IP '*01 0 
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precious mural documents in the life of the 
nation. For the iiainting of animals and birds 
■and for representations of human scenes, the art- 
ists found their inspiration in the human and 
animal life surroimdmg them. Cave iiainting 
as at Ajanta, or at Sittanavasal near Pudukot- 
tai, IS the earliest document in the art of the 
country followed later by painting and decora- 
tions of gods and goddesses with colourful dress 
and ornaments upon palm leaf manuscripts in 
which the Jams specialised.^ The students of 
paintmg were introduced to the study of port- 
raiture and picture drawing along with music 
and other fine arts ^ 

The dress of women was nearly the same as 
it is to-day, but only larger and 
longer sarees and bodices of vari- 
ous bright colours were worn by them The 
dancmg guds wore breeches, to facilitate free- 
dom of locomotion or free movement of the 
hody.^ Various ornaments as jewelled girdles, 
necklaces, ear-rmgs and bracelets and several 
kmds of cosmetics were used to enhance beauty 
of expression. The body and cheeks were an- 
ointed with saffron X3aste to keep them cool and 
golden. It was a mark of beauty to have long 


1 Journal of Indian Art XV P 91 

2 Abhilashitartlia Chintamam P XI 
3MAJI 1910-11 P 8 
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almond eyes undnlv elongated and often reach- 
ing from car to ear, and they ivcre adorned 
with collynnm A prettv touch of freshness 
was given to black ciirlv locks for which tlic 
maidens of Karnataka were famous, bv a wreath 
of flowers and scents and pcrfnmes 
Pol} gamy was not uncommon in the higher 
ommoniHi strata of society Marriage was a 
of morrUfo. matter of religious neccssit} rather 
tlian of mdiTidual choice though tlie custom of 
Sva^amvartt was oecasionall} observed b\ priii- 
cesscs,* as borne out by Chaudmlcklia’s choice 
of Vikmmadeva and Piinnatn’s princess s 
clioicc of Aviiiita Tlie absoriition of foreign 
and aboriginal races into the now hinduism, and 
the great religious moicinents of the period 
which tended to reconcile the jarring strife of 
sectarianism in a broad religious iihilosopli}, 
and bring the north and south closer together 
111 a linguistic, litorarv and social sense, had 
created new social groupings, a large niinilior of 
iifw castes, and new conicntions alxiut occupa- 
tions and iiitormamagcs Proliahl} this ex 
planes the jirci alcnce of inter marriages lictw ecu 
bmiiniins and Taiics and Jicople of difTcrtiil 
religious lursuasions The Tams obsened six- 

Mill aai rLarlta, 3 ^ 

a C II fia 1 a XII Tm. \9 
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teeu eeremouials, very similar to tlic braliimiis, 
the i 3 riiicii 3 al of wliicli were as Garhliadaiidf 
Pumsavaua, Siwauia-kanua, Jaiak-karwa, 
Na mall a ra u A » n apra sa na, C h u d o pa n a i/a )i a 
(tlie cereiiiou}' of tonsure), U panaijana, Sastra- 
hhyasa, Samavariana (the return of a student 
on the comi3letion of his studies under a 
teacher), vivalia and Anipa Kai mad 
Marriages were performed witli many cere- 
monies, the essential parts of wlncli were, tlic 
joining of hands of bride and bridegroom; and 
pouring water over tlieir hands with a golden 
kalasa ; and the bride taking seven steps, ]3arti- 
cular texts being reiieated for each, at the end 
of which the marriage was declared indissolu- 
ble ^ The couple were then presented with gar- 
ments, gems, jewels, elephants, horses, cows, 
servants and lands to the accom]3animent of 
mstrumental music and singing of the songs of 
heraldry Presentation of garments and gold 
to brahmins, sumptuous entertainments and 
dinner and betel leaves and nuts, were made on 
all the four days at the end of which the bride- 
groom and bride decked with ornaments and 
mounted on a richly cajiarisoned elephant were 


1 Mackenzie Asiatic Eesearches IX Pp 247, I A XXyTT 460 

2 Ooletrooke Asiatic Eeseaxches VH 303, 309 
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taken m procession through the mam streets of 
the city glowing with lUnminations ‘ "With 
polygamy, enforced widowhood and earlj 
marriage, the social life of a vast majority of 
women did not differ materially from that of 
their sisters of to-day Along with music and 
danemg, which to a great extent reheved the 
languor and monotony of domestic life, the 
girls recreated themsehes m games ns AwtclaJ, 
Tirclal ui which pebbles were tossed up and 
caught so tlint wlule ouc was in the air, the 
other was picked up The younger girls exhi- 
bited Kolatam on certain occasions to the oiitci- 
tamment of the uudtitudc 
Hunting, wrestling and acrobatics seem to 
Oanaes and hn\c been the favourite pastimes 
imnMiniU. gf ([jp pCOplc OllC 

of the inscriptions of 932 A D describes the nn- 
pamllcled skill displnied bj Rashtrakiitn Tiidrn 
in a game at ball, jirobabh Polo iiidiLateil bj 
tlic mention of the ii'm of horses in the game 
“Iiidrn alone is capable on earth of inakmg 
the larioiis nio\ enicnts such ns Siil linra, Diisli 
1 ara, VtAiamn and Vtiliamn Dimlil nrn, in the 
four directioiLs, Mho knows like Itatta Kaiidn 
rnpiia, the lieavits of making mnicments with 
great \oIocit\ iiisidi oiit“idi to the right and 


* \t(ilU»hlUrtb3 ClilaUmaili 1* Ft la Z. 
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to the left without missing the circuit, avoiding 
such defects as goiug in a circle, ascending, 
turning round and retreating and hitting exact- 
ly the hall (girige) with the stick, neither 
going beyond nor coming short of it 
The higher classes often recreated themselves 
m their beautiful orchards and groves where, 
the trellised walks closely covered with highly 
scented flowers and slender stems and impervi- 
ous shades of areca and champak trees and the 
gushmg of little rills, afforded dark and cool 
retreats, profound silence and repose, from the 
intolerable glare of the sun.^ Often m summer, 
the king and the prmces had an elaborate bath 
m Snana-gnlias constructed of black-marble 
or crystal, and ankaharas massaged them bodies 
and fair maidens rubbed them with scented oils, 
mixed with different herbs, and treated them 
with lukewarm water ® 

The outdoor amusements of the townspeo- 
ple probably were confined to those at fairs 
{sante) and festival, where they congregated 
m large numbers and entered mto it with infi- 
mte rehsh and every sign of iieaceful festivity 
and en;]oyment Even, m pilgrimages to tem- 
ples, though the long anticipation of worship to 

IE c SB 133, MAE 1921 P 48 
2 Pampa Adipurana 6 Asvasa 95 
8 Ablulashitartha Ohintamani P. 282. 
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be performed, the example of other pJgnms 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the 
place, concurred in producing the strongest 
feelings of deiotion, still the feeling of amuse- 
ment was much stronger than that of religious 
zeal 

The temples were supported by the state, cn 
_ dowments from benevolent citi- 

Temples. 

zens, and contributions from diffe- 
rent industrial and commercial classes The 
heaw expenditure that was saddled to the 
budget of the temple m the maintenance of 
a large estabhshment inclusuo of a body- 
guard, dancers, cooks, drummers, rcmniffiw, 
goldsmiths, decorators, pergade, piimnikas, 
and Acharyas, was partly met by nsituig fees, 
tolls lened ou merchants and farmers, interest 
on endowments, taxes on articles,' and partly 
bv guilds of od mongers, rice mercjiaiits and 
others who supplied pcrpctiialh oil, rice and 
other rcipiisitcs to the temple ’ Tlie a]iprchcii 
Rion of being doomed to eternal perdition and 
their race liecoming extinct coerced the mer 
chants to be strict in the maintenance of endow 
ments.’ 

• ' no. ij ae 
■V nu 111 
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A prodigious concourse of loeople always 
gathered on festive occasions m temples in 
which music, dancmg, pantomime, lectures, dis- 
Xilays, acrobatic feats, in spite of the religious 
character of festivals, did a great deal to relieve 
the humdrum monotony of life. The great 
festivals were of the Uttarayana, Dahshina- 
yana, Chaitra, Tulapurusliai Suggi and Dipa- 
vah,^ and NuUi Habha^ among weavers, when 
Vibliutij and Vilya were offered to God, and 
worship), decorations, illumination and ablu- 
tions were performed.® The drippmg pot, a 
hmd of mechamsm for reading tune, seems to 
have been ]orovided for, in the temples, so that 
the authorities could conduct their morning, 
noon and evening prayers regularly.^ 

The love of magic and the supernatural and 
Superstitious the marvellous, and belief in the 
■beliefs XDotency of mantras and tantras 

seem to have been strong in the iDopular mind. 
Probably with a view to guard the cattle against 
famme and epizootic diseases, the kmgs set up 
y antra stones aU over the country, with mysti- 
cal diagrams carved on them— thirty-two small 
squares, with thirty-two letters of what was 
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called a sarvatohhadra verse, and tiic syllable 
hrim repeated twelve tunes * Mantravadms 
were employed for exorcismg of spirits * Diffe- 
rent kmds of medicines were prepared for cur- 
ing lUs of the body and mind and even stupi- 
dity ’ Some kind of collynmn when appbed 
to the eyes was bebeved to giie ability to dis 
cover hidden treasure* Sights of conflagm- 
tion, black doth, od, naked monks, dishevelled 
women, mutilated and blmd people, cobra and 
hare were considered to be very inausiucious, 
while making a journey People instmctii civ 
credulous, bdiovcd in the prognostications of 
the sooth snyers Sudrn mendicants appeared 
carl} in the morning at the doors of houses vuth 
a small rattle drum in their hands and ascrib 
cd their predictions to Piiignla birds cousiiltwl 
before dawn “ 

Tile large number of inaitO nln of elaborate 
workmanship discovered all oicr 
othtTksuij the coiintn, with different panels 

toToutiM. depicting women encircled b\ 

or n raised liaiul iirojcct- 
inp from its right CTtrcmitr and bonnug n lime 

t ii-\ n. 191 I 4- 
3 III 
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fruit between the tliiunb and tbe forefinger, 
point to tbe widesi)read xiractice of sati or self 
nmnolationd Tbe hopes of immediately enter- 
ing on tbe en3oyment of beaven, and of entitling 
tbe husband to tbe same felicity, as well as, tbe 
glory, attending such a volimtary sacrifice, 
were xiowerful mducements to excite tbe enthu- 
siasm of women for going through tbe awful 
trial Inscnxitions bear witness to more than 
human seremty of saU, her gentle demeanour, 
her care to omit notlnng in distributing her last 
liresents and iiaymg tbe usual marks of court- 
esy to relations and bystanders, her going 
through all ceremomes with astonishing com^io- 
sure and presence of mind and aiiiiarent insen- 
sibility to tbe terrors and agonies of death by 
fire. Jam Sravakis and nuns endowed with 
ascetic quabties often starved themselves to 
death by the rites of Sallekhana.^ Persons 
under vow or fingering under incurable dis- 
orders performed self immolation by leapmg 
into fire, or by plungmg mto a river and by 
other modes. 

V ows of self-sacrifice were undertaken by^ 
royal servants and chiefs with the object of 
attestmg undying attachment and fidelity to 
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ihoir master, and these were nccomplislied 
either bj entering into fire and being burnt to 
deatli, or buned alive under the master’s body, 
and becoming thus Kilgimtlie ’ Vows of self- 
destruebon were not merely lUndertaken to vin- 
dicate love or fidelity for others, but sometimes 
in conformitv to the fulfilment of a chenshed 
desire. This is borne out in the vow of a cow- 
herd to give Ina head “to swing on the polo be- 
fore the Gods,’’ if the king should obtain a 
son,’ and that of a woman who promised to 
give up her bfe on the dav of the death of her 
diief 8 mother One of the inscriptions records 
tlie intrepidity and determination of a soldier 
to go on pulling ont tlic nails of Ins fingers so 
long ns the fort remained luirccoi ered from Ins 
cnemj, and how, being discomfitwl by failure, 
be cut otf his finger and threw himself down to 
death from the top of a Bhcrimda Pillar’ 
Deioted servants who took a sow not to siir 
\i\t thtir lunsfer olfcrcil their heads to lie cut 
off, on the oeturrence of tlicir master s death 
Tlie proei’s.', of decapitation {milt lair ymht), or 
offering of the springing head, was ghastli, in 
so far tliL lotnn was scaled close to an elastic 
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A Virakal showing the process of decapitation— Sidi-tale-Godu 
(fi\ courtesy of ths Director of Archaclogical Reseat ches, Mysore) 
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rod or pole witli its end attached to the topknot 
of his hair, so that the head when cut off, s}3i ung 
up with the reboimd of the rod released from 
its tension. 

From the glunxises we obtain of the life in 
G-angavadi, we reahse that the iieople had 
reached a high degree of civilisation and cul- 
ture. It has to be conceded that some kinds of 
revolting usages as sati and Hook-swinging pre- 
vailed m the country, that society remained 
normally at a dead level with no conspicuous 
objects to guide the course of the community. 
In spite of these discouragements, society was 
able to struggle against them and attain a high 
pitch. The admimstration was highly system- 
atised, and its most remarkable feature was the 
great mterest which village assemblies evmced 
in the discharge of their mamfold functions. 
The state was a congeries of little repubhes 
whose constitution and general condition re- 
mained unaffected by war or revolution, or 
rapid rise and sudden changes of dynasties. The 
religion of the people was hardly a dogma, but 
a working hypothesis of human conduct adapt- 
ed to different stages of spiritual development 
and different conditions of hfe, and as such 
there was no rehgious persecution of any kind 
for one’s own profession The great epoch bet- 
ween the seventh and the tenth centuries, was 
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title most fascmatmg one m the life of the coun- 
try, full of colour and animation. This was 
characterised with a lavishncss of wealth, of 
life, of beauty, of colour, of display, and pro- 
digal enjoyment of light and sunshine, as op- 
posed to the old sober notions of dress, dwcl 
hng and of life , with a general burst of delight 
in the new resources of thought and language 
which htcrature felt to be at its disposal, with 
a reproduction of the passion, caprice, largeness 
of footing and sympathy and quick pulse of de- 
light of the age m art, architcctiiro and sculp- 
ture. 
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